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INTRODUCTION 


If anyone asks you where you were born and you answer “Oakland,” 
nine times out of ten they will say, “Where is that?” 

“Where is that” is just about the last unspoiled area in Orange 
County, Florida. A drive through its hoary oak-lined clay roads invokes 
nostalgic memories of an era when life was unhurried, where people 
knew all of their neighbors and were banded together in mutual help- 
fulness. 

Life is still unburried in Oakland. Settled by hardy pioneers who 
loved the soil and nurtured it, the land in return gave them bountifully 
of its fullness. 

In the days following the Civil War seven major families moved into 
the rich muck lands on the south side of Lake Apopka. Their children 
have married and inter-married until practically everyone in the rural 
community is related. As one resident said to J. C. Michael when he 
moved with his family to Oakland in 1903, “Thank goodness, I'll have 
someone to talk to that isn’t a relative!” 

These pioneer families, the Spears, the Sadlers, the Tildens, the 
Wises, the Willises, the Petrises, and the Hulls, homesteaded or pur- 
chased hundreds of acres of the virgin land around the south end of Lake 
Apopka. They planted groves which have flourished and formed the 
basis of the agricultural empire that has been accumulated by the 
families through the past one hundred years. The land has been passed 
on from generation to generation, added to and nurtured, until Oakland 
has become a clannish community where newcomers, while not looked 
upon with suspicion, are certainly not encouraged. There is a well- 
known axiom about Oakland. “To own a home in Oakland you either 
have to be born there or marry into the clan.” That succinctly sums up 
the situation. 

While Oakland may be clannish, it is hospitable. Hidden in the big 
groves and down the oak-lined clay roads are beautiful homes of second 
and third generation families where living is gracious and family life 
flows on at an even tenor. 

With strictly agricultural interests the residents touch base with 
the mad rush of the outside world only when necessity or inclination 
demands. They travel, but without fanfare; their children go to the best 
universities and with few exceptions return home to follow in the ex- 
panded footsteps of their forefathers. They are a God-fearing, industri- 
ous people, well-educated and prosperous. 

This is Oakland — quiet, peaceful, nostalgic, gracious. May it never 
change! 
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THE FIRST SETTLERS 


Lake Apopka* takes its name from the Apopkan Indians, a tribe of 
the Seminoles (Muskogee) who roamed the area previous to the 
Seminole Wars. The word Apopka means “big potato,” probably because 
the Indians had found the rich muck lands around the shores of the lake 
so productive to the growing of this staple item of their diet. The pioneer 
white settlers were to discover this later. 

The Apopkan Indians were peaceful and industrious, hunting, fish- 
ing and raising crops, but continually harassed by hostile tribes against 
whom they had to defend themselves. The history of these Indians and 
their predecessors is being studied today by the Central Florida An- 
thropological Society, which is digging at a site northeast of the lake. 

It was near Lake Apopka on January 23, 1837, that Chief Osuchee 
(Cooper), who had been one of the leaders at the Battle of Wahoo Swamp, 
was captured and killed with eight of his followers and eight Negroes by 
the Sixth Infantry of regulars under General Thomas S. Jesup. It was 
also near Lake Apopka that one of the last actual battles of the Seminole 
Wars took place. The Indian Chief Halleck-Tustenuggee, with a band of 
forty fighting men, took his stand in a hammock surrounded by water 
against a force of about 400 men under General William J. Worth. 
Halleck-Tustinuggee and his warriors escaped, fading into the forest. 

Early farmers in the area bear witness to the presence of the 
Indians around the lake. John C. Michael who farmed a field on the 
borders of the lake at Oakland as late as 1903, plowed up numerous 
Indian arrowheads. This collection is now in the possession of his grand- 
son, James C. Michael of Oviedo. 

Probably the first white men to be attracted to the Lake Apopka 
area were soldiers attached to the territorial army who were sent in to 
fight in the Seminole Wars. The great lake, the second largest body of 
fresh water in Florida, the varied land surface of rolling hills and dense 
woodlands, the rich muck lands, all exercised a strong lure to the visitor 
and home seeker. 

In 1842, when the few scattered Indians that remained in Central 
Florida had ceased to be a major threat, Florida’s government sought to 
encourage settlement by offering one hundred and sixty acres of land to 
anyone who would establish a homestead and defend it for five years. 

Who were the first white settlers around the lake is not known. 
Records do show that W. S. Delke settled at Rock Springs, nearby, as 
early as the 1840s. 

By 1844 a group of wealthy settlers from South Carolina had mi- 
grated to the south end of Lake Apopka, bringing their families and 
about one hundred slaves. These slaves were the first to clear the land 
around the lake to make way for the cotton, corn, and sugar cane fields 
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*Early maps give it the name of Lake Ahapopka. 
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which were to flourish and bring prosperity to the countryside. When 
the Civil War broke out, some of these settlers returned to their native 
states, but a number remained. 

Some years before the Civil War a man named Col. Isaac Hudson 
from Louisiana came to Florida, saw Lake Apopka and bought a big 
block of land on the south side of the lake. He brought with him numer- 
ous slaves and began clearing the land for farming. This was no easy 
task. One early settler in relating a story of pioneer days tells of driving 
a herd of cattle to Oakland at the south end of Lake Apopka. He 
describes the drive through the Lake Apopka hammocks as a “night- 
mare,” through jungle vines and palmetto which formed almost solid 
walls on each side of the path. 

Joining Col. Hudson in land development at what is now Oakland, 
was Judge James Gamble Speer who had moved from South Carolina to 
Fort Read* and Fort Gatlin in 1854, when he was appointed a member of 
the Indian Removal Commission. Both men sought out the fertile and 
attractive farming country at the south end of the lake, believing that 
they would ultimately develop a healthy and highly attractive commu- 
nity of homes and business property. Here these men founded a settle- 
ment which was called Oakland because of the native evergreen oaks 
that grew so profusely. 

When Mr. Speer came to Oakland there were six Indian villages 
scattered throughout the area, one near the Millholland house. Corn 
was selling for twenty cents a quart and bacon for thirty cents a pound. 
Cattle drovers paid fifty cents a dozen for biscuit at wayside camps.* 

Col. Isaac Hudson and Judge Speer were related by marriage. Both 
were aggressive, industrious pioneers, clearing large acreages, planting 
crops and orange groves. Col. Hudson was the larger land owner. Be- 
sides his farming activities he had a number of other interests, particu- 
larly a large sawmill located on a site south of Lake Brim (a small lake 
back of the present L. W. Tilden home). The mill has long since disap- 
peared. The industry developed in Oakland through the activities of 
Col. Hudson and Judge Speer created a healthy community life which 
lasted through the 1950s. 

During the years when Col. Hudson and Judge Speer were actively 
developing the country other pioneers came to take their part in the 
growth of the community. By 1860 Oakland had a saw-mill, grist mill, 
cotton gin, and sugar mill in operation. It was a busy industrial center 
for that early date. 

In 1857 William F. Roper of Meriweather County, Georgia, had 
taken a horseback prospecting trip to Florida and selected for himself a 
homesite on the south shores of Lake Apopka. He returned to Georgia 
and in 1859 packed up his family, and accompanied by several other 
families of Georgia, began a long wagon train trek to Oakland. 


*Fort Reed was at Sanford, Fort Read about two miles south. 


*From family history notes in possession of Miss Margaret McKinnon, great-great 
granddaughter of Judge Speer. 
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near the lake, presented a petition to the Internal Improvement Fund of 
the State of Florida. The petition asked that the swamps and overflowed 
lands lying north of the lake be granted them as a corporation, on 
condition that they drain the land and dig a navigable canal from Lake 
Apopka to Lake Dora. The wheels of government were slow in turning, 
and it was not until February 1879 that by resolution the Board of 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund authorized construction of 
the canal.* Dredging by the Apopka Canal Company began im- 
mediately, and after incredible delays and difficulties the canal was 
completed in 1887. Completion of the canal made it possible for oranges 
to be shipped from the Lake Apopka dock at Oakland through the canal 
and chain of lakes, down the Oklawaha River to Welaka on the St. 
John’s River. There they were loaded on boats for transshipment to 
Jacksonville and Savannah. 

But while this canal eased transportation for fruit and vegetables to 
some extent, it was the coming of the railroad that solved the transpor- 
tation problem and brought to Oakland its biggest boom. 


*See Appendix I. 


Chapter II 
THE COMING OF THE RAILROAD 


By 1880 the railroads were thrusting south, and northern capital 
was eyeing Florida with a new gleam in its eye. The trains opened 
transportation routes, and tourists began to flock into Central Florida 
for its mild climate and healthful atmosphere. Sportsmen came for the 
hunting and fishing. Financiers came for new industrial worlds to 
conquer. 

The so-called Bloxham Era (Governor William D. Bloxham 
1881-1885) was at its height and Florida’s inland pine and sandlands 
echoed from the clash of steel railsin the flatlands. Everyone was trying 
to build a railroad, encouraged by a friendly state administration and 
liberal land grants from the State Internal Improvement Board. 

Oakland’s contribution to this transportation fever began in 1883 
with Peter Demens, who for several years had conducted a sawmill in 
Longwood. Demens, whose real name was Piotr Alexewitch Dementief, 
was a member of an aristocratic Russian family. He was born in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, May 1, 1850, a descendant ofa noble Russian family 
whose extensive estates were located in Tver. Well-educated and a 
linguist, his liberal political views rebelled against the Czarist regime; 
at the age of thirty he came with his family to America to escape from 
the tyranny of the Romanoff era and to become a part of the American 
ideal. 

At Longwood Demens organized a firm under the name of Demens, 
McCain & Cotter. To bring logs from the woods to the mill, a haphazard 
railroad was built. Demens bought out his partners in 1883 and con- 
tinued to operate the mill himself. During the same year he contracted 
with the South Florida Railroad to build station houses on that 
railroad’s line from Lakeland to Dade City. By 1885 Demeng’ timber 
supply for his sawmill at Longwood began to diminish, and he cast about 
for a new enterprise. 

In April of 1885, a charter had been issued to the Orange Belt 
Railroad to Messrs. T. Arnold, H. Miller, and H. Hall, to build a railroad 
from Lake Monroe, near Sanford, to Lake Apopka, a distance of thirty- 
five miles. This company owed Demens $9,400 for railroad ties and 
could not pay him. It was probably this incentive, together with the fact 
he owned several miles of 16-pound rails and a couple of small locomo- 
tives used in hauling logs to his mill, that prompted Demens to go into 
the railroad business. He purchased a charter and the franchise which 
had been issued to Messrs. Arnold, Miller & Hall, and began construc- 
tion work on a narrow-gauge (36-inch) line, with the eastern terminus 
at Lake Monroe on the Jacksonville, Tampa, and Key West Railroad. To 
begin he moved the 16-pound rails from his log road and re-laid them in 
the direction of Lake Apopka. His funds began to run low, and he was 
forced to seek financial backing. He induced Henry Sweetapple of Or- 
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lando, who had come to Florida from Canada for his health, to put in 
$15,000. Josef Henschen, a native of Sweden who had settled in Oak- 
land, put in $40,000 and some acreage. A. M. Taylor, who had been 
Demens’ storekeeper in Longwood, came in with $2,000. Construction 
costs and payrolls soon evaporated this capital. Practically all of the 
rolling stock was bought on credit from the South Florida Railroad 
which had recently made its road standard gauge and had narrow- 
gauge equipment for sale. From the George W. Stetson Company of New 
York Demens bought $30,000 worth of 25-pound rails, also on credit. 
The railroad received grants of land along the right of way as they 
headed the line toward Lake Apopka. 

The Lake Monroe line with little equipment and most of that 
outdated, had hard sledding. Demens’ first locomotive was a little 
well-worn machine grown feeble with age. One of the stories that has 
come down through repetition concerns an occasion when the old 
locomotive was pulling the private car of the superintendent over the 
partially completed line. The engine jumped the track, and there was no 
other engine available to render assistance. The official was puzzled. 
After getting out of his private car and walking around the train a time 
or two, he approached the engineer and said, “Well, what are we to do?” 
The disgruntled engineer replied with more feeling than forethought: 
“The only sensible thing to doin my opinion, is tojack up the whistle and 
put a new engine under it!” The poor man was subsequently discharged 
for his aspersion cast on the service of the railroad. 

When Judge Speer at Oakland heard of Demens’ plan to construct a 
railroad in the direction of Lake Apopka, he got in touch with him and 
offered him 200 acres on the south shore of the lake if Demens would 
swing the line into Oakland. Demens agreed. Under an agreement to 
convey dated June 9, 1886, Speer turned over to the Orange Belt Rail- 
road a half-interest in 180 acres for a townsite, fifteen acres for a depot 
and railroad shops, and five acres fora public park, conditioned upon the 
investment company’s bringing the railroad into Oakland and moving 
the shops from Longwood to that place. 

Plans began immediately for a townsite to be surveyed. When the 
town was incorporated Demens wanted to have it named St. Petersburg 
for his native city in Russia. However the Oakland residents, led by 
Judge Speer, insisted the town retain the name of Oakland which had 
been given it by its founder in the 1850s, and Demens gave in. Neverthe- 
less Demens left his Russian mark all along the Orange Belt’s line, for 
all the depots built had distinct Russian architectural characteristics. 
Stops along the route were at Monroe, Sylvan Lake, Paola,* Island 
Lake,* Glen Ethel, Longwood J unction, Longwood, Altamonte, Forest 
City,* T.0.&H. Junction, Lakeville,* Clarcona,* Crown Point, and Oak- 
land. Demens later realized his dream by pushing the railroad through 
to St. Petersburg, which was named for his birthplace. 
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Peter Demens, President of the Orange Belt Railroad and first mayor *Signal stops. 
of Oakland, Florida. 
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Joe Petris, agent for 35 years, is the central figure. 


The Oakland Depot, typical of the Russian-style architecture emphasized by Peter Demens. 
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Oakland became the headquarters of the Orange Belt Investment 
Company, and the town began to boom. A hotel was built, an opera 
house, stores, a hospital, and scores of small workmen’s homes for the 
men brought in to work in the railroad shops. A telegraph office and a 
newspaper were established in the town. The railroad built substantial 
homes for their officials who moved to Oakland to be close to the 
headquarters offices. Among these were the homes formerly occupied by 
R. F, Buck) Smith, J. E. Petris, Josef Henschen, J. C. Michael, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierson. Of these homes only two are still standing: the old 
Petris home, now occupied by Joseph Petris’ granddaughter, Mrs. Al- 
bert Walker, and the Pierson home, where Josef Henschen’s youngest 
daughter, Augusta Henschen Mink formerly lived. 

After such an outlay Demens again began to be plagued by lack of 
funds. To complete the line into Oakland the company sold $50,000 
worth of bonds, and with the money replaced the 16-pound rails with 
25-pound rails. 

It was a great day for Oakland when on November 15, 1886, the first 
train rolled into town. A gala celebration and dinner was given the 
builders of the railroad by the townspeople. 

Elated by the success of the Orange Belt Line to Oakland, Demens 
conceived the grandiose idea of pushing the line on to Pinellas Point on 
the Gulf. He was opposed in this plan by Josef Henschen who contended 
that it would be impossible for a railroad to make money in such 
undeveloped country. But the plan met with the approval of Sweetapple 
and Taylor, and Henschen was outvoted. Just five days after the jubilee 
dinner celebrating the completion of the line into Oakland, the Orange 
Belt Investment Company amended its charter to permit construction 
to Pinellas Point and to increase its capital stock to $70,000 and to issue 
$700,000 worth of $1,000 bonds. 

But Demens could find no takers in the bond market for his pro- 
posed issue. A less determined man would have given up, but elated 
with success, Demens plunged ahead. 

Demens’ first ray of hope came on December 1, 1886, when Hamil- 
ton Disston, owner of four million acres of Florida land, appeared in 
Demens’ office in Oakland and offered to give the railroad one-fourth of 
all his land within six miles of the proposed route, and one-half of all the 
townsites which he controlled directly or indirectly along the right of 
way. Disston emphasized that he was speaking for all the Disston 
companies which owned land between Oakland and Pinellas Point. He 
pointed out the land grants would total at least 60,000 acres. He further 
promised to use his influence in Tallahassee to help Demens secure a 
large grant of land from the State. 

This backing gave Demens strong arguments with the financial 
moguls in the north. As a result Walter Gillett, of the firm of Griswold & 
Gillett, came to Florida in December to make an appraisal of the Orange 
Belt’s assets. His findings made it possible for Demens to get his 
$700,000 Orange Belt bond issue. 


Business district at Oakland during the railroad years. Atfar right is the depot; 
center, The Union Club (opera house); the hotel, office buildings 
and grocery store. 


The Petris home in Oakland, one of the two still standing that was built 
by the Orange Belt Railroad. 
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Assured of his bond money, in January of 1887 Demens advertized 
for construction workers. More than 600 working men poured into 
Oakland. But no bond money arrived, only excuses from Gillett. 

Demens'’ financial worries deepened. The George W. Stetson Com- 
pany threatened suit for $30,000 for steel rails purchased on credit. 
Florida Southern Railroad demanded $10,000 for rolling stock. Demens 
had borrowed heavily from banks on the strength of his expected bond 
money, even giving his personal notes to obtain funds. The company 
now was $85,000 in debt, with creditors pressing and bankers becoming 
impatient. In February the long awaited bonds arrived, but Griswold & 
Gillett notified Demens that the money market was slow and there 
would be delay in disposing of the bonds. 

Demens was desperate. He went to New York personally and 
through an amazing feat of salesmanship borrowed $100 000 from H. O. 
Armour & Company, giving Orange Belt bonds and mortgages on rail- 
road property as security. Back in Oakland, he paid off his debts and had 


‘$15,000 remaining. He sent out immediately a call for more construc- 


tion workers. In a few days more than 650 men were at work on the 
Orange Belt line to St. Petersburg, laying ties and grading the right- 
of-way. 

But the $15,000 was soon swallowed up with payrolls. The difficul- 
ties continued, financial and physical. It was the rainy season of the 
year, which interrupted grading. Later in the summer an epidemic of 
yellow fever broke out and completely demoralized the working forces. 

For help Demens tried to turn to the colony of wealthy winter 
residents ‘at Oakland, some of whom were stockholders in the railroad 
and others who were considered as potential investors. He was smart 
enough to cultivate their acquaintance, joining them at the sportsmen’s 
clubs, creating a false impression of prosperity. On certain occasions he 
would order night train crews to create as much activity around the 
yards as possible by prolonged shifting and switching of cars, then 
whistling off and running down the line a few miles, returning later to 
repeat the performance. At times he would have himself paged by a 
railroad call boy, then excuse himself from the current poker game, 
saying that his private car was waiting to take him to some urgent 
business matter at St. Petersburg or Sanford. H. O. Armour, of Armour 
& Company, who had come to Oakland to see where his company’s 
money was going, is reported to have said he guessed “he would have to 
buy the railroad in order to stop the noise and have some peace.” 

In spite of his efforts, Demens was not able to raise sufficient funds. 
Back he went to New York and came to an agreement with L. Lissberger 
& Company that they would advance $30,000 in cash each month. The 
company was to supply steel rails and the iron the railroad needed. 
However, Lissberger did not live up to the agreement. Only $15,000 was 
received by the Orange Belt Investment Company in July. In August no 
payment at all was forthcoming. In addition the promised steel did not 
arrive. As a result the Orange Belt could not get money from the sale of 
bonds because the bond money could not be paid until the tracks were 
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laid and the road ready for operation. Since there were no rails or 
completed tracks, there was no bond money. Demens was caught in a 
vicious cycle. 

In September of 1887 a crisis was upon the company. Their funds 
and credit were exhausted. Creditors began pressing demands. The 
property of the railroad was attached. The engines on the line between 
Lake Monroe and Oakland were chained to the tracks. Although De- 
mens was able to borrow $10,000 to have the engines released, it was 
only a stop-gap. 

On Saturday, October 1, an angry mob of more than one hundred 
men stormed into Oakland on a flatcar, demanding their wages, now 
three weeks overdue. They threatened to lynch Demens unless the 
money was paid. To avoid violence, Demens’ Oakland friends pitched in 
with enough money to meet the payroll, and the crisis was averted. 

Fortunately for Demens, the promised steel began to arrive. Crews 
went back to work. By working overtime at the end of November enough 
track had been laid so Demens was able to borrow an additional 
$200,000 from H. O. Armour & Company. He added to his debts further 
by borrowing from a syndicate of Philadelphia financiers composed of E. 
W. Clark & Company, Ed. T. Stotesbury, and Drexel & Company. In 
April of 1888 the last section of the road into St. Petersburg was graded 
by Wallace Simpson, the contractor. On June§8, the first train rolled into 
St. Petersburg. 

Although through sheer perseverance Demens had been able to 
complete his Orange Belt line, he was heavily in debt. As Henschen had 
predicted, the company failed to make expenses, much less a profit. By 
the spring of 1889 the Orange Belt owed $900,000 to H. O. Armour & 
Company and the Philadelphia syndicate. The situation was impossi- 
ble. Demens went to Philadelphia to negotiate with his creditors. He 
returned with a check for $25,500. Of this amount Mr. Henschen re- 
ceived $8,850, $2,000 went to Taylor, and $14,400 to Demens.* Such 
return was small satisfaction considering the capital the men had lost in 
the venture. 

When the syndicate took over the railroad, a staff of officers from 
the local area were entrusted with running the affairs of the company. 
They were William MacLeod of St. Petersburg, president; George A. 
Hill, treasurer; Frank E. Bond, superintendent; S. H. Dare, purchasing 


*Demens left Oakland and went to Asheville, North Carolina, where he operated a 
planing mill for three years. In 1892 he went to Los Angeles, California, where his first 
venture was a steam laundry. It was so successful that he sold it four years later for 
$200,000. He invested in citrus groves in Alta Loma, a town which he helped establish. 
He made a visit to Russia in 1905, but returned to California where he wrote articles for 
the Los Angeles Times. He went to Europe for the Associated Press to report on political 
conditions, and in 1916 to New York to take charge of the tangled affairs of the Russian 
government purchasing bureau. The ultimate overthrow of the Republic by the Bol- 
shevists caused Demens to suffer a shock which sapped his health. He died on January 
21, 1919. He was survived by seven children: Claudia, Helen, Vadim, and Anna, all born 
in Russia; Vladimer and Eugene, born in Florida, and Vera, born in Asheville. Vera 
married Count Andrey Tolstoy of the Tolstoy Ranch at Alta Loma, California. 
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agent; Joseph W. Taylor, freight agent; A. L. Hunt, chief engineer, and 
H. H. Richardson,** secretary. The syndicate took over all the holdings 
of the Orange Belt Investment Company, but few improvements were 
made. 

While Demens may have gone bankrupt, at least he had the distinc- 
tion of building the longest narrow-gauge railroad at that time in the 
entire country. And, although the venture was a financial disaster, in 
other ways it was a tremendous success. It opened up direct transporta- 
tion to settlers on Pinellas Peninsula, boosted land values along the 
right-of-way, and brought prosperity to Tarpon Springs, Dunedin, 
Clearwater, Largo, and other communities along the line. 

In 1895 when the “big freeze” killed most of Florida’s citrus groves, 
freight on the Orange Belt line became almost non-existent. On March 
31, 1895, the line was leased to Henry B. Plant and was operated for 
many years by the Plant System. In July of 1902, the Plant System was 
merged into the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, and in July of 

| 1967, the former Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line merged to 
form Seaboard Coast Line Railroad Company. 

Oakland got its second railroad around 1890 when the old Tavares, 
Apopka, and Gulf Railroad was reorganized under the name of Tavares 
& Gulf Railroad. The line was extended eastward to Oakland. The 
Orange Belt had threatened an injunction to stop the Tavares & Gulf. 
With cunning strategy, the T & G workmen built the roadway in a more 
easterly direction for its tracks. Choosing a time when a holiday and 
Sunday came together, and court could not be open, the T & G brought in 
a force, switched the tracks south, and built their line into Oakland, 
thus avoiding an injunction. The station for the line was built at the 
corner of what is now Fourth Avenue, just south of where that street 
crosses the railroad tracks. 

An item in an Orlando newspaper on May 1, 1896, describes a 
typical event. “As the T&G train was backing from the junction toward 
Oakland, Captain McLane saw smoke rising from a trestle over a creek 
in the swamp just west of Killarney. As the train was on a down grade it 
was stopped barely in time to save a wreck. The bridge was destroyed, 
but nothing else around was burned. The train was delayed four hours.” 

The Tavares & Gulf, also a narrow gauge road, was little better 
than the Orange Belt line. Its engines frequently jumped the tracks, and 
the engineer would split the air with his whistle, calling for aid. Its 
speed was seldom more than fifteen miles an hour. So labored was its 
performance that local wags tagged it with the name “Tug & Grunt.” 
The line was eventually taken over by the Seaboard, but it is now 
discontinued, most of its tracks through Oakland torn up. 

The center of the social life in Oakland was the Union Club, built in 


**Mr. Richardson, who had been living in St. Petersburg, moved to Oakland. Many 
years later his daughter, who was born in Oakland in 1889, recalls “We lived in a house 
across a little park from the railroad office. Ihad a little playmate by the name of Helen 
Hunt, whose father was with the railroad. Dr. R. L. Harris was the physician who 
brought me into the world.” 
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1886. Known as the Opera House, plays and theatricals featuring well- 
known actors and actresses were held in the upper floor of the building, 
the lower floor reserved for parties, banquets, the famed masquerade 
balls, and dancing. Oakland became the center of Orange County’s 
social and economic life, with people of wealth and fashion coming to the 
hotel and neighboring homes for the winter social season. 

J.E. Petris, whose father had come to Oakland from Longwood with 
Demens, had some vivid recollections of those early ‘days which he 
passed on to his daughter, now Mrs. Horace Hull Sr. of Oakland. He told 
of the fashionable balls and remembers at one masquerade he went 
dressed as a monkey. To show his prowess as such he climbed the 
banister to the upper floor. 

In 1889 the Union Club had its third annual masquerade ball on 
December 31. Formal invitations were sent out, and enclosed was a list 
of the reception committee and invitation committee. The reception 
committee was composed of: 

Leandro T. Safford, Tarpon Springs 
Mahion Gore, Orlando 
J. A. Beverly, Sutherland 
Alastair MacLeod, Sylvan Lake 
W. C. Yeiser, Sanford 
D. W. Spencer, Markham 
G. W. Cooley, Forest City 
W. W. Hunt, Palm Springs 
Herbert Beck, St. Petersburg 
J. F. Sheahan, Oakland 
The invitation committee listed the following: 
G. A. Hill 
R. L. Harris 
W. P. Gilkeson 
J. W. Taylor 
R. L. Hunt, Jr. 
Frank E. Bond 
G. Child 
E. Petris 


The list of towns represented by the reception committee reveals the 
wide social influence the Union Club had in the Central Florida area. 

The newspaper* published during Oakland’s salad days was owned 
and edited by Thomas Jefferson Appleyard, a veteran newspaperman 
and printer who was to become a power in his community and the State. 
A native of Richmond, Virginia, he served in the Confederate Army, 
coming to Florida in 1882 to become mechanical superintendent of the 
Jacksonville Times. Later he acquired an interest in the Southern 
Publishing Company at Palatka. The freeze of 1885 made his Palatka 
venture unprofitable, and he moved to Oakland to establish a news- 
paper, his goal to publicize the country through which the Orange Belt 


*The Southern Sun 
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In 1897 the South Florida and Christmas edition of the Florida 
Times Union and Citizen published a special page of noted newspaper- 
men of Florida. T. J. Appleyard was prominent in this honor page. 
In 1887, Richards’ Gazette, one of the first publications listing 
businesses in the State, included Oakland with the following commer- 
cial names: 
Angel, 


» express and railroad agent and telegraph 


Oran, 


operator 
Blakeley, W. P., schoolmaster 
Chaplin, A. E., nursery 
Demens, P. A. & Company, contractors and builders 
Gilkerson & Child, general merchandise 
Holcomb, A., minister, Methodist Episcopal Church 
Martin & Holbrook, sawmill 
Millholland & Harris,* druggists 
Roper, P. N., butcher 
Rush, W. B., physician 
Southern Express Company 
Speer, Arthur, general merchandise and notary public 
Speer, J. G. & Company, real estate agents 
Williams, Handy, restaurant 
Wise, J. R., postmaster, fruit and truck farmer 
ge Growers: 


Mrs. M. E. Berdette 
The Union Club House at Oakland, built in 1886, center J.T. Bray 
of the area’s social activities. W. H. Dunaway 


Daniel Foley 

Miss Jennie Gano 
Merrill & Webster 
R. D. Millholland 


J. H. Sadler 

Railroad was being constructed. He served Oakland as mayor for a J. G. Speer 
number of years; after the failure of the Orange Belt Railroad and the Arthur Speer, Jr. 
removal of the railroad shops, he went to Sanford in 1891. In Sanford he J. B. Speer 
established The Gate City Chronicle. ; C. H. Tilden 

After three years in Sanford Mr. Appleyard bought three daily L. F. Tilden 
newspapers at Key West, consolidated them into the Inter-Ocean. Elijah Williamson 
Later he went to Tallahassee where in 1909 he became the state printer, J. E. Willis 
handling the general and special printing for all the government offices. John Winkelmann 
In 1896 he was a delegate to the National Democratic Convention and J. R. Wise 


was the last man in the convention to have his vote changed, sticking 
to his friend, Governor Claude Matthews, until Senator Turple “took 
him down.” _ 
Mr. Appleyard served as secretary of the Florida Press Association 
for thirty-two years. Among other positions he held were Secretary of 
the State Senate of Florida, Assistant Secretary of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress, member of the Board of Aldermen of Sanford, School 
Supervisor of District 10, Orange County, Supreme Representative of 
Knights of Honor from Florida, and the Colonel Commanding the Uni- 
form Rack of that order in the Sanford Division. 


resigned in 


The Apopka Advocate in J anuary 
tisement for that day: 


*Dr. R. L. Harris was chief sur 


A. E. Vivian of Oakland has for sale 25 head of 
good horses and mules, sizes to suit purchaser. 
Also some good pigs. Buggies and harness also for 
sale. Contracts solicited for hauling. 


February of 1895. 


of 1892 carried a typical adver- 


geon of the railroad with headquarters in Oakland. He 
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The boom years between 1885 and 1890 were Oakland’s greatest 
era, the sporting lodges brought financial and social names for the 
hunting and fishing, the salubrious climate attracting those seeking 
health and recreation. If it had not been for the failure of the railroad, 
Oakland may well have become the population center of Orange 
County. As it was, when the railroad shops and offices were pulled out, 
Oakland settled back into a community of agricultural interests, with 
the Sadlers, Tildens, Mr. Speer, and other growers making agricultural 
history with the introduction of new crops that brought prime prices in 
the markets. Cotton and sugarcane fields gave way to cucumbers, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, and other specialized vegetables. 

In January of 1892 tragedy struck at Oakland in the form of a 
cyclone which tore in over John’s Lake. It swooped down without warn- 
ing at the Roper home, leveling the house and killing Mrs. Rebecca 
Roper. Her children, including a six-month-old daughter she was hold- 
ing in her arms, were unharmed. J. W. Bray, who lived about a half-mile 
from the Roper home, went to see about the family as soon as the cyclone 
had passed, knowing Mr. Roper was away on a cattle buying trip near 
Kissimmee. He found Mrs. Roper and her little daughter, Pearl, pinned 
to the ground by fallen timbers of the home. Mrs. Roper was dead, and 
the little girl almost suffocated but otherwise unhurt. 

Oakland lost its founder and biggest booster in 1893, with the death 
of James Gamble Speer. He had been the main spring of the town’s 
growth, first through the opening of the Lake Apopka-Lake Dora Canal 
in 1887, and the donation of land which made possible the coming of the 
railroad. He led the way in agriculture and was, with Captain B. M. 
Sims of Ocoee, the first to grow tomatoes for market in the rich muck 
lands around the lake. 

Josef Henschen, who had been one of the heaviest losers in the 
Orange Belt Railroad, became postmaster at Oakland in J une of 1889, 
serving until July of 1893, when J. R. Wise again was appointed. Mr. 
Wise served until June of 1897. In failing health, he asked to be re- 
leased. Mr. Henschen was reappointed and served as postmaster until 
1911. 

A disastrous fire swept through Oakland in the late 1890s, com- 
pletely destroying the business district. It was the final straw that broke 
the economic back of the community. Oakland settled back to its ag- 
ricultural resources. From the hustling 1880s and early 1900s, 
Oakland’s population had dropped back to around 200 persons at the 
turn of the century. 


Chapter ITI 
AN EARLY SCRIBE — “GEORGIA” 


Late in 1895 the South Florida Sentinel, published in Orlando, 
advertised for correspondents in adjoining towns. As a result a series of 
Oakland items began to appear in the weekly which were spiced with 
rare humor and gave valuable historical sidelights of people and events 
in the community. Signed only as “Georgia,” the columnist presents a 
graphic picture of the optimism of the people following removal of the 
railroad shops from Oakland, the disastrous freeze of 1894-1895, and 
the emphasis of the growers on truck farming while giving the orange 
groves time to come back to life. These rare items are so typical of the 
times, they are reproduced in full: 

December 6, 1895 — The weather is too cool out here to suit 
truckers; nothing has been hurt however by the cold more than retarded 
growth of vegetables to some extent. 

Everything is very quiet around Oakland. It has gotten down to the 
old settlers, since the railroad changed hands. The offices have been 
moved from here - officers and all. But the truckers are not disheart- 
ened; they are going ahead as if they owned the railroad instead of Mr. 
Plant. We have another railroad here (Tavares & Gulf) and Captain 
Tucker is at the helm, which gives satisfaction and gets the bulk of the 
vegetables shipped in their season. There will be as large an acreage of 
vegetables as usual, freeze or no freeze. Should we fail in that, we will 
again fall back on corn, potatoes, etc., and still have something to eat 
and feed stock on. Our grain and feed merchant, Mr. Copner, is doing 
little business now in that line, as all farmers made grain and hay 
enough last summer to carry them through another crop. 

Our school is doing fine and Miss Lulu Gradick wields the rod, 
notwithstanding the Board of Public Instruction forced a lot of pupils 
from the district on the teachers, raising her number of pupils to 41, 
then refused to raise her salary. 

Thursday last week was Thanksgiving and below is what a portion 
of the people here are thankful for: 

Dan Foley does not know what he is thankful for. D. E. Blanton is 
thankful that he is in existence. J. W. Perkins that he is able to work and 
will be in the field alone and do his own praying (I don’t know how much 
he does). Dr. Bues that he had a good appetite for the turkey. Professor 
Martin had a list for thankfulness longer than this article, but ended by 
saying he would be more thankful if he had more wealth than he has. 
Some of the railroad men say they are thankful they are working for Mr. 
Plant, as they get a holiday on the 28th of October in honor of his 
birthday. But the most sensible one of them is Agent Elmore, who says 
he is thankful he is working for him because he is nearly two million 
ahead in the last annual report. Mr. A. E. Champlin is thankful he has a 
turkey, a barrel of oysters, and other goodies for his dinner, and hopes to 
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see one hundred more like it. The school marm is thankful she got a part 
of Mr. C’s good dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Asher are thankful that they havea 
little left after the freeze. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson that they and their 
friends are alive. The postmaster is thankful, thankful, that he is 
postmaster. 

Mr. Kaufman, formerly foreman of the Orange Belt Company’s 
shops, who held a similar position at Asheville, N. C., is here now quite 
sick at the home of his father-in-law, Mr. Petris. 

Mrs. Hurley, who has been sick for five or six weeks, is still not able 
to be up. As a rule, however, the people in this part of the county are 
generally healthy, to the great discomfort of the M.D.s. 

January 17, 1896 — Fine weather now, crops growing nicely and 
truckers looking cheerful. The freeze that we were looking for about the 
10th did not materialize and all are hopeful. 

Our town looks deserted today. The fight is on between the M.D.s 
and they with their witnesses are all in Orlando trying to see which can 
knock the other out. Look sharp, you might get a punch.* 

There was quite a commotion New Year’s night around Killarney 
and Oakland. The little four-year-old child of Mr. and Mrs. Wait, of 
Killarney, was out some distance from his home playing with some 
other children and undertook to go home and not pay any attention to 
where it was going, wandered off and was not missed until nearly night; 
the alarm was given and the whole country, black and white, turned out 
in the hunt, which lasted until two o’clock in the morning, when part of 
the crowd went home for horses to return at daylight. They were all on 
foot and four miles in the sandhills and had made no discoveries, only 
tracks in the sandy places, and this by lamplight. When the horsemen 
returned and started out at daylight, they soon found the little fellow 
quietly sleeping in a bunch of palmettos, seemingly not daunted in the 
least from his night’s lodging in the woods - among the flowers, as he 
called it. We expected nothing for him except to be frozen as he was out 
from two o’clock P.M. until six o’clock the next morning, and if you 
remember, it was quite cold; but the little fellow is all right now, and 
says he was only sleeping among the flowers. 

This did not end the excitement with all the hunting party. While 
Professor Martin was out dining - or while he was taking a bath - it is not 
certain which - a friendly tramp passed along and relieved him of all his 
good clothes, overcoat as well. But nothing disturbed him so much as the 
“kind friend” taking his soap, but another kind friend offered to supply 
the much needed want. 

J. H. Sadler lost one of his fine mules last night; it proved not to be 
colic, as was first thought. Jim has had bad luck with his horses; no 
longer than last summer he lost a fine mare. 

Have you kept all your promises and swear-offs you made on the 
first? 


*Dr. Rush of Oakland was tried in the Criminal Court of Orange County for criminal libel 
against Dr. Carl Bues, was convicted and sentenced to 30 days in jail or a fine of $75 and 
costs - about $100 in all. He accepted the latter. 
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January 31, 1896 — Everything is generally quiet here. A little too 
cool for vegetation to grow. 

Will Tilden got through shipping his beans just in time to have 103 
erates frozen, yet “Geneva” thinks that Hicks is a failure. I have been 
taking Hicks’ paper (Word and Works) four years, and I have never yet 
seen a positive prediction of his that it would freeze in Florida; generally 
he predicts a freeze as far south as lower Georgia. It is funny that 
because it does not freeze “Geneva’s” toes, that he should brand Hicks as 
a false prophet. Notwithstanding the loss for Mr. Tilden’s 103 crates of 
beans, he received a clear profit of $1,200 from some six acres. 


The Windsor Hotel of this place was formally opened a few days ago 
by Mrs. J. J. Combs, of Apopka, with a good patronage to begin with. 

Who says Oakland is dead? Out of the seven houses that were made 
vacant by the railroad changing hands, there are four of them occupied 
by other parties. 

Under the management of Miss Lulu Gradick our school is now in 
fine condition and getting on nicely. It could not be otherwise, as she is 
one of the “star” teachers in the county. 

February 28, 1896 — The Citizen of Jacksonville claims that Mr. 
Tilden shipped 100 crates of oranges; the correspondent should have 
said twenty instead. Taking everything into consideration twenty was 
doing well for Oakland. 

The Plant System’s painter is applying the brush to the depot and 
only for Mr. Plant's favorite color, yellow, it would change the looks of 
things wonderfully. 

On the 22nd inst., Professor Martin, for the first time since he was 
appointed to the high office of notary public, performed the solemn 
service of matrimony, the contracting parties being Mr. John Mozeak 
and Miss Mary Bell; as the parties were colored we did not press the 
professor as to whether he saluted the bride or not; some say it is a little 
doubtful. 

There is little change in appearance since the machinery was 
moved from the railroad shops. The only thing that troubles your cor- 
respondent is, he can’t tell when to go to dinner as he has been accus- 
tomed to the whistle so long. In ante-bellum days the cook had a horn to 
blow for dinner, and we would plow on all day, unless we heard that 
horn. I am fearful I will lose my dinner yet, someday, unless someone 
calls my attention to it. 

March 30, 1896 — Cabbage is being shipped nowin quantities from 
here and good returns being received. Prices range from $2.00 to $2.75 
per crate. 

Weather fine now and vegetables are just “getting there.” But 
commission men my! my! I do wonder if they go every place like they 
come to Oakland; two years ago we farmers could shun them behind our 
orange trees, but that is in the past. They come two or three in a bunch 
... if you run out the back door to hide from one you always run up 
against another. The worst part of it is everyone has the best house and 
longest experience and it takes them at least an hour to tell of it. We 
have to show them a little courtesy and listen to each one’s yarn, which 
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keeps us from work for two or three hours that would be worth more to us 
than all the talk of all of them! 

We came near to having another serious fire in Oakland last Sun- 
day morning. Mr. Brock, merchant, had a box of sawdust in his store for 
a spittoon and the supposition is that someone dropped a cigar into it 
lighted and it was not discovered until four o’clock in the morning. Only 
for the watchful eye of Professor Martin, agent for the O.B.I. Co., who is 
always on the lookout for the interests of the company, Oakland would 
now be an ash bank, for nearly every business house, hotel, and all 
would have gone up in smoke. : 

April 3, 1896 — I intended to write yesterday, but it was “all fool’s 
day.” I decided to take my chances today. 

On March 24 the Oakland Dramatic Club gave-a very enjoyable 
entertainment at the Union Club Hall. It was enjoyed the more because 
it was local talent. 

But the most happy day of all was Tuesday, 31st inst., next day after 
the close of school. Miss Gradick gave (with the assistance of parents 
and children) a picnic to her school, and a more pleasant day has never 
been our lot to enjoy at Oakland. The school boys were sent out by the 
teacher to select the grounds and a more beautiful and picturesque place 
could not be found on the whole borders of Lake Apopka; all honor to the 
boys! But that dinner! my, my, nothing like it since the Union Christ- 
mas dinner at the residence of Mrs. J. G. Speer last December. The only 
difference, we did not have Ed Willis and Tom Menefee to contend with, 
but it was simply immense. Croquet was the order of the day, right on 
the grounds under the beautiful live oaks where we had dinner. Every- 
thing passed off so nicely, no accidents, no rain, nothing but happiness 
and pleasure and a good time generally. Miss Gradick will not leave yet 
as she has agreed to teach a private school for one month. The patrons 
seem to be satisfied with her as a teacher and some of the boys over 
school age regret to see her leave at all, as well as the patrons of the 
school. The board could not do better than have her return to teach the 
next term. 

Good prices are now being received for cabbage and beans, and 
shipments are in full blast. 

The only kickers are the ones the most dissatisfied among the 
people here now - the M.D.s. They say it is so distressingly healthy. 

April 17, 1896 — Dry, dry, dry; O for a good shower! Crops are 
drying up badly; farmers are winding up cabbage and beans; the yield of 
cabbage has far exceeded the expectations of the planters, and the 
return has been fairly good. 

Some of the truckers have taken an awful celery fever recently. 
Messrs. Sadler and Story got overcharged with the idea and hearing of 
the success of the growers at Tampa, donned their best clothes, gathered 
up their pocket change and a few days ago boarded the train for the 
celery fields of Tampa and Manatee to speculate. They were pleased 
with the trip, what they saw, learned and heard. But the large 40-acre 
fields rather bluffed them off, as neither had that much land suitable for 
growing the plant so they decided not to go into it for the present. Mr. 
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Story enjoyed the trip; if he does not go into the celery business. They 
took a trip to Manatee on the steamer, and it was his first experience on 
a steamer on salt water. 

Commissionmen still troublesome but we have another pest now if 
anything more troublesome; the only difference is there is not quite so 
many of them; candidates, candidates, my, my, can’t they talk though; 
had to listen to two this morning. 

Everyone when he meets up with an “old reb” is an “old reb”, when 
he meets a GAR he’s a GAR. Each one’s claim is always the best. What 
shall we do with them; shall we have our legislators establish five or six 
hundred more offices so as to give them all a chance. I want an office this 
time myself and Ido not want them all dished out until I get a whack at 
it; save a place for me, Mr. Editor. 

Our private school is flourishing nicely though it could not be 
otherwise with Miss Lulu at the helm. She had such success at the close 
of the public school with a picnic that she is going to make another effort 
at the close of the private school. Anything to please the children. 

May 8, 1896 — The delightful showers we are having now are 
putting new life into everything - vegetables, shippers, merchants, rail- 
road agents, and daily laborers as well. My! we can hardly keep up 
professor (T&G agent) in bounds; he ships almost a carload of mixed 
vegetables daily. The very best thing that Captain Tucker has every 
done for his road at this place was to secure the services of the professor 
as agent. His genial and kind manners in trying to please all and offend 
none make him very popular with the shippers generally; he draws a 
great deal of custom to the road. 

Our private school closed last Friday. Miss Rosa Wise tendered a 
reception to Miss Gradick, the teacher, at night; it was well attended 
and much enjoyed by all present. There were many good wishes and sad 
goodbyes when she left, especially among the young men persuasion. 
(sic). The only consolation was that she will return next fall and teach 
the next school term. 

Reverend McCorkle filled his regular appointment last Sabboth 
(sic) here. His daughter, Miss Bell, accompanied him. 

I see the commission decided to hold a convention instead of a 
primary. This is not at all the feelings of the voters of the precinct; that 
is, as far as I have heard them express themselves. But we will wait and 
see what we shall see. 

Good returns are coming in for vegetables. Uncle Dan Foley is now 
right in the gathering of his Irish potatoes, from which he expects good 
money, as he has ten or twelve acres planted, and does not know why he 
should not realize $200 or $300 per acre for the potatoes. Uncle Dan is 
certainly the potato king in this part of the country. Thinks he will open 
a bank when he gets his proceeds. 

There has been a wonderful change financially within the last six 
weeks. Truckers have been getting good prices for their shipments, 
paying up their bills promptly and seem to feel good generally. Let the 
good work go on. 
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May 22, 1896 — Hot and dry in the superlative degree. Uh! for a 
refreshing shower! Crops are suffering badly; another week like this 
and vegetable shipping will be a thing of the past; it is too bad; it will be 
such a loss to the shippers! . 

Dr. Sims is again in the city curing aches and making young ladies 
and little folk yell “Oh! Oh! it hurts!” The doctor is accompanied by his 
beautiful and accomplished wife; they are stopping at the Windsor. 

The Baptist minister failed to put in an appearance last Sabboth; 
not enough water I guess. He exhausted that supply one month ago. 

Well, I see the Honorable county commissioners have stirred up the 
clay road business again. I have not heard a man yet speak in favor of it, 
but one Sanfordite, who has no use for roads (he is a traveling man) only 
railroads. Some months ago I heard a man say (he was an Orlando man) 
that if it had not been for the late Judge Speer, there would now have 
been a clay road from Orlando to Oakland. He claims that Mr. Pell- 
Clarke proposed to build the road without asking any assistance, but 
Judge Speer opposed it. This was the most fishy thing I have ever heard. 
Ido not know Mr. Pell-Clarke; but if he is so patriotic, why do not those 
parties who subscribed money for the wonderful Orlando and Oakland 
railroad some years ago, chip in with him (or he with them) and bring 
the railroad as they agreed to do. We at Oakland much prefer that to 
clay roads. I understand the money is still locked up in the bank; I don’t 
believe that the Honorable Board of County Commissioners agitated 
the clay road business; it was the scheme of some of the candidates to slip 
in by chance to the office that they were seeking. The one man I heard 
speak of it so highly, was a staunch friend of one of the candidates. 

I notice in the Reporter of last week that the most of those who 
favor the clay roads live in and around Orlando. If the people in and 
around Orlando want clay roads let them have them, but don’t tax the 
country people to build roads out three or four miles from Orlando or 
Sanford. The Honorable County Commissioners had far better recom- 
mend a three mill tax for educational purposes and give us seven or 
eight months school so we can educate the children in our country; when 
we get this done, then talk about clay roads. The six months public 
school is a farce; take a child out of school six months and by the time the 
next term begins he is right back where he began; then the whole thing 
is to go over again. The people in the country are not able to pay a 
teacher to teach a private school, and they have no city authorities to 
donate funds for two or three months school;'give us a three mill tax for 
school purposes, gentlemen, and let the clay road business go to Davy 
Jones. I want an office myself, but I do not propose to get it on the clay 
road scheme. Trot out your railroad money, and, as my Orlando friend 
said, if Mr. Pell-Clarke has money enough (and doubtless he has) to 
build a clay road to Oakland, mix it together and build any kind ofa road 
you like. But since we can’t get the railroad we prefer the three mill tax 
for educational purposes. We are well aware that one of the Honorable 
Board has no children to educate, but a majority of the people are more 
fortunate than he and can use their money to a better advantage than 
build roads, see? 
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June 5, 1896 — In olden times I have heard of the devil getting out 
of the people into the swine, or out of the swine into the people; but the 
thing was changed here a few days ago and he got out of the people into 
the horses. Early in the morning Eli Williamson’s horse bit a hole 
through the jaw of one of his little boys. Later on in the day Mrs. Petris’ 
horse ran away with the buggy, with Mrs. Rudd and Miss Velma Petris. 
Mrs. Rudd was considerably bruised and shaken up, but Miss Velma 
was more unfortunate; in trying to jump out of the buggy she tripped 
and fell and broke both bones in one leg just above the ankle; she cer- 
tainly had the sympathy of all the people in the neighborhood. 

A few days later, Roy Roper shot himself in the leg; taken al- 
together this made quite a feast for Dr. Bues; only for the accidents there 
would not be anything for the doctors to do. 

Honorable George E. Wise, ex-member of the Georgia House of 
Representatives, was in the city last week visiting his brother, Mr. J.R. 
Wise, whom he had seen but once since the war. The time was spent very 
pleasantly talking of family affairs, old war times, etc. This was his 
second visit to Florida, but it was somewhat different from the first one. 
The first. visit was with General and Ex-Governor Colquitt who distin- 
guished himself so bravely in the Ocean Pond, or Olustee fight. Mr. Wise 
was very much discouraged at first, coming down from Wildwood (he 
arrived there at night) and on to Tavares, the poorest part of the state 
that is the route of the railroad; he walked out of the car at Tavares, took 
a look around and exclaimed: “Surely this is the place that I have heard 
of - a God-forsaken country.” His brother went that far to meet him; he 
gave a woeful description of his night’s lodging and breakfast, etc. But 
Mr. Wise will leave Oakland in much better spirits after visiting the 
packing houses and seeing for himself what Florida really was; he said 
to his brother when he left that he hoped to visit Florida again, as the 
half had not been told. 

Tomatoes will start being shipped in quantities from this place and 
Tildenville is receiving good prices from them. 

Messrs. Willis and Wise have just wired for a car of the Warnell 
carriers; this is the third car for this place besides four or five at 
Tildenville. 

Candidates thick, but some look rather gloomy. Last Sabboth being 
ae a there was no service in any of the churches - only Sabboth 

chool. 

June 19, 1896 — Fine rains every day; corn and orange trees 
looking well. As the vegetable shipping season is over the farmers are 
now turning their attention to our orange groves. This, to some, has 
been the most profitable vegetable season for many years. 

Several of the farmers are putting up new buildings which they 
have been contemplating for years, but until now could not see their way 
clear to building. The result of good crops and good prices. 

Since shipping is over, business is not so brisk; neither with the 
merchants (the postmaster says), nor in mail matter, as everyone, when 
he makes a shipment, has to notify the commission man of the shipment. 
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John Wise has been quite sick, but is on his feet again. 

I see that the school board has given us our teacher again (Miss 
Lulu Gradick), which gives general satisfaction. I see also we are to have 
seven months of school, which is some improvement, but it would be 
much better if we could get nine or ten. That three mill tax - give us that 
for educational purposes, gentlemen. 

July 10, 1896 — Ed Willis and family, A. Speer and family, Miss 
Nellie and Mrs. Allie Willis, Mrs. Ed Speer and several other persons 
went down south Tuesday on a hunting and fishing outing. I guess they 
wish they were home though; they started in the rain and it has been 
raining since they left. 

There is quite a crowd going to Clay Springs from here next week to 
take a week’s bathing, romping, and frolicking generally. The party will 
be composed of several families with wagons, tents, provisions, etc. A 
good time is expected. 

John Clarke has just returned from a trip down to the Manatee 
country looking for a better trucking area, but he has “come home to 
roost” satisfied that the South Apopka region is the best trucking 
portion of Florida. 

Professor Martin, since the shipping season is over, and there is 
little doing at the depot, has turned his attention and talent to boat- 
building. Now, Mr. Editor, it would do you good to see that pontoon that 
he has underway. Should we have another war, the government would 
do well to secure the services of Professor Martin as chief in the pontoon 
business. 

Professor Ford of Winter Park occupied the pulpit in the Pres- 
byterian Church here last Sunday morning and evening in the absence 
of Dr. McCorkle, the pastor, who is off on leave of absence in Tennessee 
for the benefit of his health. 

R.D. Millholland, R.P.C. on S. & St. Petersburg Railroad, is also off 
on leave of absence at present in Baltimore, his former home. 

August 14, 1896 — What do you do with yourself in this heat? 
Mercury out here from 90 to 103 the past three weeks. We had a good 
shower last week but the ground was so dry and hot the moisture only 
lasted a very few days. 

Oakland has the appearance it did ten years ago, but few people are 
seen on the streets and they are generally farmers from the country. 

John Wise and sister are off on an outing to their old home in 
Georgia. 

Mr. Preston has moved his family to Palatka. 

Miss Velma Petris, the young lady who had her ankle broken by a 
horse running away with a buggy sometime ago, and who went to 
Sanford for treatment, has returned much improved, to the great de- 
light of her many friends - although she has to use crutches to get 
around. 

Arthur Hurley has gone to Columbus, Ga., to take a course in a 
business college. 

Speaking of Professor Martin reminds me of a very enjoyable affair 
that took place a few days ago on the borders of John’s Lake. The 
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pontoon that we spoke of some time ago, turned out to be one of the most 
beautiful crafts that it has been our good fortune to see. It is in keeping 
with the professor’s good taste in everything that he touches. He dele- 
gated the honor of naming the boat to Miss Rosa Wise - which she did 
with an appropriate and very beautiful little speech. Much to his sur- 
prise and that of a few intimate friends he had invited to the occasion, 
Miss Rosa stepped to the bow, with the usual bottle of wine, and spoke a 
few words as follows: 

“I name thee Gazelle. In the midst of the agitation 

and anxiety of the American people about the pre- 

cious metals, we wish in this ceremony to bring 

peace to the front. Yes, peace, sweet peace; peace 

between the silver and the gold. So here you have 

it: first the silver, then the gold - the two a perfect 

harmony - the speech of silver which you have had 

and the gold of silence which you now have.” 

John Clarke has gone to Plant City to try his luck over there with 
vegetables. But he will wish he was back at Oakland before he gets 
through, as the commissionmen in the East say the best vegetables are 
grown at Oakland of any place in the state. Oakland tomatoes and 
cabbages have the preference on the market. 

September 4, 1896 — Professor Martin has returned from his trip 
East; he brought back many trinkets for his little friends, as he is a great 
friend of them all, and they always expect something when he goes off 
and returns. Poor fellow, I do wish some nice woman would take him in 
out of the wet. 

E. L. Ditto, the station agent for the Plant system at this place, 
returned home Monday with his bride. The boys gave him a rousing 
reception with tin pans, bells, etc. at night. Ditto tried to fool them, but it 
was no go; he got off the train at Killarney, hired a team and took a 
roundabout way through the woods, but the train men gave him away 
and he had to stand the racket. 

You can see a big smile on Jim Sadler’s face now as far as you can 
see him. It is the fourth boy* - all for Bryan and 16 to 1. Mother and boy 
doing well. 

“Georgia’s” intriguing column disappeared with the last item, and 
the space was taken over by a short-lived correspondent who signed 
herself “Keturah.” Keturah lacked the imagination and humor of her 
predecessor, but a few of her items shed light on that era. 

; November 20, 1896 — We expect soon to have railroad connections 
with Ocoee as there is some talk of the Tavares & Gulf being extended to 
that place. 

; December 18, 1896 —- Picking beans is the order of the day. Mr. 
ee Tilden is shipping from 75 to 100 crates a day. The prices are very 
good. 

Mr. Cooper and family, who came to Killarney from Kentucky 
sometime ago, have moved into Dr. Rush’s place near Oakland. 


*James Calvin Sadler 
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January 29, 1897 — Messrs. J. E. Willis, E. H. Willis, Allie Willis, 
J. O. Brock, George Bowen, P. H. Roper, Gyula Petris, Dr. Hart and 
others went camping and hunting last week. They killed one deer. 

In conclusion we would say a word to some of the young men at 
Oakland. We have noticed several times lately at church they seem to 
forget where they are, and behave very improperly. Now we hope that 
they will remember in the future and act accordingly. 


Chapter IV 
INCORPORATION 


One of Judge Speer’s stipulations in granting the Orange Belt 
Railroad rights-of-way through Oakland had been formation of a town- 
site. It was not until the first train had rolled into the town that action 
got underway by citizens to apply to the State of Florida for incorpora- 
tion. 

On November 1, 1887, at 7:00 P.M., following due notice published 
in The Southern Sun for a call for a meeting of incorporation, con- 
cerned citizens met at the office of Orange Belt Investment Company to 
vote upon the question of organization of a municipality and to elect 
officers. G. D. Ackerly was elected chairman of the meeting and W. P. 
Gilkerson, secretary.* 

A full list of qualified voters of District Number Ten was presented 
by the chairman, according to the last registration list as certified by the 
county clerk. It was found that thirty-one qualified voters on the list 
resided within the proposed corporate limits. They were: 

Ackerly, G. D. 
Bedford, J. F. 
Baggett, J. P. 
Butler, W. O. 
Burkle, J.C. 
Cashwell, J. H. 
Crawford, Thomas 
Demens, P. A. 
Dodd, C. B. 
Davidson, R. L. 
Eastman, F. E. 
Gilkeson, W. P. 
Grant, A. J. 
Gill, David 
Huebner, J. F. 
Hill, George A. 
James, W. W. 
Kauffman, Hy 
Lewis, N. L. 
Lame, J. S. 
Moore, W. A. 
Preston, S. M. 
Renfrew, J. H. 
Rawan, W. R. 
Smith, R. F. 
Strong, W. A. 
Taylor, A. M. 
Thomas, W.. 


*From a certified copy of papers of incorporation, Orange County Circuit Court Clerk's 
office, Miscellaneous Records, Volume 7, Page 594. 
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Thomas, Charles 

Thompson, C. F. 

Traer, K. P. 
Of the thirty-one qualified voters twenty-eight were present at the 
meeting. Absentees were: 

David Gill 

J. H. Renfrew, and 

W. R. Rawan 

Following a motion for incorporation according to the meets and 
bounds* as advertised, twenty-two votes were cast in the affirmative. A 
second motion resolved adoption of the name of “Town of Oakland”. A 
common circular seal with the words “Town of Oakland, Florida Seal” 
was approved. 

When the motion came for election of officers, the chairman ap- 
pointed two tellers - F. E. Eastman and J. G. Bedford. It was unani- 
mously agreed that such town officials would be a mayor, five aldermen, 
a clerk, and a city marshall. 

For mayor, Peter A. Demens was nominated by G. D. Ackerly. G. D. 
Ackerly was nominated by J. P. Baggett. Mr. Ackerly declined. The 
result of the election, with twenty-seven votes cast, gave Peter Demens 
twenty-four, Ackerly two. Twenty-seven votes were cast, one being 
blank. Peter Demens became Oakland’s first mayor. 

Nominated for alderman and their votes received were: 


Name Votes Received Term 

G. D. Ackerly 17 One Year 
W. P. Gilkeson 13 

J. P. Baggett 8 

J. F. Bedford 22 One Year 
N. L. Lewis il 

A.M. Taylor 17 Two Years 
Henry Kauffman 15 One Year 
J. H. Ashwell a 

A. J. Grant 14 Two Years 


Bedford, Taylor, Ackerly, Kauffman, and Grant were declared winners 
with staggered terms. 

George A. Hill was nominated for city clerk, with W. P. Gilkeson. 
Gilkeson received twenty-three votes against Hill’s three, whereupon 
Gilkeson was declared city clerk. 

F. E. Eastman, Richard Davidson, George Hill, and J. P. Baggett 
were nominated for city marshal. Eastman won the election with fifteen 
votes; Davidson received three; Hill, five, and Baggett, two. 

An irony of this meeting of incorporation is that of the early settlers 
in the town, the Sadlers, Tildens, Willises, Speers, and Mr. Wise, nota 
single name is listed among the qualified voters. This did not intimate a 
lack of interest; it only meant that these families, who were certainly 
vitally interested, lived outside the proposed corporate limits and were 
not entitled to vote. 


*See Appendix Il, 
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It was not until 1891 that the Florida Legislature officially 
legalized the incorporation of Oakland. Under the Laws of Florida, 
Chapter 4093 (No. 84): 

An act to Legalize the Incorporation of the Town of 

Oakland in the County of Orange, and to Declare 

the Incorporation of the Town of Oakland Valid 

and in Full Force and Effect. 

Town of Oakland, Whereas, Doubts have been raised as 

Preamble. to whether the corporation of the town 
of Oakland in the county of Orange, 
that was established and incorporated 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the General Law for the Incorpora- 
tion of Cities and Towns was in every 
particular legal, and it being for the 
interests of the citizens that such 
doubts should be silenced, therefore, 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of 
the State of Florida: 


Incorporation Section I. That the town of Oakland 

legalized. is hereby made and declared to be a 
legal municipal corporation, under the 
existing laws of the State, and the offi- 
cers of the same shall have all the 
powers and privileges granted by the 
laws relating .to municipal 
corporations. 


Section 2. That all the acts done and 
performed by the Board of Alderman, 
Mayor, Marshal and other officers, of 
said incorporation of the town of 
Oakland, are declared to be in full force 
and validity; and all acts of assessment 
and collection of taxes done and per- 
formed by the incorporation of the 
town of Oakland are hereby legalized, 
and declared valid and of full force, 
virtue, and effect, and binding in law 
and equity. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect 
from and after its passage and ap- 
proval of the Governor. 


Approved June 8, 1891. 
In 1958 the Municipal Government of the Town of Oakland 
petitioned the Florida Legislature to abolish the present government of 
the Town of Oakland and to create and establish and organize a munici- 


Acts of town 
government 
declared legal. 
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pality to be known as the City of Oakland. The petition was granted by 
the Legislature and on June 1, 1959, Oakland began to operate under its 
new charter. This charter created departments in the municipal gov- 
ernment required by modernization, and increased the boundary lines 
of the city in some degree.* 

Major changes in the new charter were addition of a tax assessor 
and tax collector, chief of police, board of equalization of taxes. Terms of 
officers (mayor and five commissioners or council members) were to be 
two years, serving under bond. 


*See Appendix Il 
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A grove after the freeze of 1895 


Chapter V 
CENTURY TRANSITION 


At the end of the 1800s Oakland was a friendly, progressive little 
community with sound values anda healthy outlook toward the coming 
twentieth century. The failure of the railroad and the 1895 freeze had 
left their marks, but the farmers and growers had led the way to an 
agricultural future that would, for the next hundred years, build a 
sound financial foundation. . 

During the first twenty years of the new century the town was to 
have an enlarged school system, moving its educational base from 
Oakland to a new, more modern building at Tildenville. The Presby- 
terian Church, still in its first little building erected in 1887, was the 
center of the religious and social life of the community. The Episcopal 
Chapel with its monthly services also held a valued place in the hearts of 
its communicants. 

Social life was wholesome and rewarding. Since the Union Club’s 
destruction by fire, homes had become the center of the town’s social 
gatherings. It was still the era of “May Basket parties,” when a group of 
young people would get together to surprise a friend. A huge May basket 
elaborately decorated with colored tissue papers, would be stuffed with 
all the goodies needed for a party. When the evening of the party 
arrived, one member of the group would slip up in the dark and pound 
thunderously with a big stick on the front steps, leave the May Basket, 
then everyone would run and hide. The family so honored would rush 
out, thinking the house was falling down, see the May Basket, and a 
merry scramble would ensue to find all of the guests in hiding. There 
were all sorts of games: “hot potato,” “musical chairs,” and guessing 
games. “Rook” parties were popular as well as “Flinch ,” and “Old Maid.” 
Playing cards were tabu in the strict church-oriented life, but taffy pulls 
and fudge parties made up many an evening’s entertainment, with 
singing around the piano. 

The town had two tennis courts built in Speer Park where there was 
generally a waiting line to get a court. Horseback riding was one of the 
most popular pastimes, as well as boat rides on Lake Apopka, picnics at 
Gourd Neck Springs, and best of all, camping parties on Lake Hancock 
or Johns Lake. As a rule several families would band together for long 
week ends of camping and fishing, building never-to-be-forgotten 
memories. 

Larger social gatherings were held in the auditorium of the Tilden- 
ville school. There were educational debates, community plays, visiting 
speakers and entertainers such as bel] ringers and magicians. 

Perhaps the most looked for event of the year was the community 
picnic held in the park on the Fourth of J uly. The day before men would 
go out on a fishing excursion on Lake Apopka, bringing in a boatload of 
fresh bass for the event. Huge black wash tubs would be set up, filled 
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Street scene in Oakland, about 1910 


Oakland Hotel — about 1910 
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with cooking grease heated to just the right temperature to bring the 
fish to a luscious golden brown. Joe Petris was usually the master of 
ceremonies for the Fourth of July pienic and no one — absolutely no one 
— could fry fish like Joe Petris! 

About eleven o'clock the community would begin to gather, on foot 
or in wagons or horseback, from miles around. Out would come the 
baskets of home-baked foods, fried chicken, salads of every description, 
fresh-baked bread and country butter, home-canned preserves and 
pickles, cakes and pies of mountainous size, the like of which will never 
be seen again! Tablecloths would appear to cover the tables of boards set 
on wooden horses or boxes, the food set out, and just at the right moment 
the first batch of golden brown fish on huge platters would make the 
rounds. What a feast would ensue! During the afternoon friends would 
visit and catch up on family news, the men gathering in little groups to 
talk politics or farming problems. Just before dusk the tired children 
would be rounded up, the tables cleared away, and weary but happy 
families would begin the trek back to their respective homes. 

The building of the Oakland Hotel during the first decade of the 
1900s gave a great lift to community life. The advertising brochure 
praising its accommodations read: 

The Oakland Hotel is new and equipped with 

every device necessary to the comfort of its guests. 

Large, airy rooms, en suite or single, with or 

without bath, telephones, electric lights, water 

from a fine artesian well .. . Transient rates will 

be $3.00 per day. 
The first manager of the Oakland Hotel was a Mr. Bardin. The hostelry 
became a mecca for sportsmen from all over the United States, drawn by 
the excellent bass fishing in the lake. Enthusiastic fishermen were 
quoted as saying “the fishing is so good and the water so clear you can 
pick the particular bass you want to catch. It’s the best fresh-water 
fishing in the United States!” 

Row boats and motor boats were available for hire, as well as guides 
for large fishing expeditions. The huge lake, usually placid and inviting, 
could become a dangerous and frightening adversary ina quick storm. A 
capsized boat could be a death trap. 

J.C. Michael, whose home was just across the street from the hotel, 
had a large window-lined tower on the top of his house. On nights when 
fishing parties were on the lake after dark, Mr. Michael would place 
lanterns in the tower to guide boats on the lake back to the Oakland 
dock. One evening in particular proved to be a dramatic memory in 
Oakland history. Two guests from the hotel had left in a small boat in 
the morning on a fishing trip. In the late evening a sudden squall blew 
up over the lake. When the two men, George Freeman and Sam Godfrey, 
had not returned by nightfall the lanterns were hung in the tower, and 
several volunteers set out in boats to see if they could locate the missing 
men. They were found about midnight, clinging to their overturned 
boat, almost drowned and ready to give up. 

J.R. MacDonald of Fort Valley, Georgia, became the second man- 
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ager of the hotel, staying until about 1918 when he became manager of 
the Valdez Hotel in Sanford. He was followed by C. E. Carlson. The 
hotel, which had been such an addition to Oakland, was condemned and 
torn down in the 1920s and has never been replaced. The dining-room of 
the hotel, which originally had been a home, and which had been added 
to the hotel when it was built, still remains and once again is a 
residence. 

In 1912 the Bank of Oakland was organized with J. H. Sadler as 
president, C. H. Tilden as vice-president, and C. E. Teasley as cashier. 
The opening of the bank gave an economic boost to the town. It 
continued operation for many years, but finally was forced to close 
briefly in 1926. It reopened in 1927, but in 1928 was taken over by the 
First National Bank at Winter Garden. Not a single depositor lost a 
dime in the closing of the bank; Jim Sadler saw to that. What the bank 
could not refund its depositors Mr. Sadler paid out of his own pocket. 

During the intervening years between the removal of the railroad 
offices from Oakland and the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
families came and went. The descendants of the pioneer families, the 
Tildens, Sadlers, Willises, Hurleys, Vicks, Gullys, Smiths, Petris, 
Henschen, Hulls, and the Cross families became a fixture. 

The home first occupied by Stephen Michael saw successive occu- 
pants in the years after Mr. Michael moved to Holly Hill. Mrs. Smith, 
mother of Mrs. C. F. Mather-Smith lived there briefly, the Cooleys, 
parents of Mrs. Pina Cooley Willis made it their final home, and around 
1910 the Hatfield family came from Nebraska to buy farm land around 
Lake Johns and to live in the old home. The Hatfield family contributed 
much to the religious and social life of the town and was one of the 
supporters of the Episcopal Chapel, together with the Frank Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourne, Mr. and Mrs. Smallbone, and other English 
families in the community. In the 1920s the Hatfields moved to Orlando. 
Their oldest son, Major John Hatfield (1903-1942) became a medical 
doctor, practicing in Orlando. He volunteered for duty during World 
War II and died aboard a battleship in the Pacific. The second son, 
Lieutenant James Hatfield (1914-1938), born in Oakland, was a West 
Point graduate. He was killed in an automobile accident near his army 
post in Alabama. _ 

The Brock home which still stands, came next to the Hatfield home 
on the street, with the J. P. Husband home last in line before reaching 
the railroad. Mr. Husband (1867-1922) was a teamster who had a 
number of prize mules. His wife Eliza (1873-1951) took in a few board- 
ers. There were four Husband children: Rae (1892-1935) who married a 
Mr. Todd; Jeanette, who married Pat Shoupe; Donald, who worked in 
the bank and for the West Orange Drug Company, and Grace, who 
married Clifford Shoupe. 


Shortly after the turn of the century a small post office building was 
erected just south of the railroad track facing Grace Park and the depot. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Maurice were postmaster and postmistress, 
succeeding Josef Henschen in 1911. Mr. and Mrs. Maurice came to 
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Ca Sie a> 
The Michael home showing the cupola where lanterns were hung for guidance 
to fishermen on the lake. 


Oakland in 1910. Mr. Maurice (1852-1931), an Englishman, had for- 
merly been a bank clerk in London. He met Marian Umdenstock of 
Kansas (1875-1964) in Sanford, married her, and returned to Oakland. 
He was manager of the Citrus Exchange at Tildenville. When Mr. 
Maurice was appointed postmaster Mrs. Maurice performed the duties 
for him, since Mr. Maurice was in the process of getting his naturaliza- 
tion papers. When this formality was completed he took over the work, 
serving until 1920. Mr. and Mrs. Maurice had an old Metz car, which 
was one of the wonders of the neighborhood, and a Cadillac truck. They 
were both staunch supporters of the Episcopal Chapel. Mrs. Maurice 
and Miss Myrtle Umdenstock, a sister who lived with the family for a 
number of years, gave weekly sewing lessons to some of the younger 
girlsin the town. The Maurices and Miss Umdenstock moved to Largo in 
1920, where they lived until their deaths. 

Miss Moody Brock was appointed postmistress after the Maurices 
moved to Largo, serving for two years until Vilma Rhodes took over the 
duties in 1922. Successive postmasters have been John E. Clonts ap- 
pointed in 1935; Mrs. May R. Duggan, appointed in 1958, and the 
present officer-in-charge, Mrs. Agnes Cross Smith. 

Crime had little place in Oakland, but nevertheless the town had its 
jail just back of the Michael hardware store, which housed an occasional 
drunk. One of its more frequent occupants was George Bowen. George, a 
bachelor, came from a good family in Maryland. He lived in a small 
cottage on Lake Apopka between the Mather-Smith home and Tilden- 
ville. He was an expert fisherman; he knew every good spot in the lake to 
catch the big ones. He kept several dogs whose baying could be heard for 
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miles when they treed some animal. He was a kindly man who kept to 
himself except when he took out fishing parties. He had one failing — 
drink. Unfortunately, some of the callous young sports in Oakland 
would take a bottle down to George just to see him put on a roaring 
drunk. George could put on a show when inebriated, and he usually 
ended up in the jail to sleep it off. He died all alone in his cottage, his 
body found by fishermen. 

Oakland had another interesting resident in 1910 when Captain 
Benjamin Cotton, from a well-known family of the Isle of Wight made 
his home there. A bachelor, he had served in the 53rd Shropshire Light 
Infantry during the campaign in the Sudan. He married Mrs. Lena 
Hartripp, moved to Lake Lucerne in Orlando, eventually returning to 
the Isle of Wight. 

For the school children at Oakland-Tildenville, the most exciting 
event of the year was going to the Central Florida Fair in Orlando. They 
labored for weeks preparing entries for the school exhibits, hoping to 
win a coveted blue ribbon, or even a second place red ribbon. The Fair 
had been started in 1892 as a Mid-winter and Sub-Tropical Fair. It 
graduated to the Central Florida Fair and in 1928 became the Central 
Florida Exposition. Every school child who was lucky enough to get to 
the Fair will never forget the excitement of the Johnny Jones Shows, the 
rides, side-shows, the exhibits, trotting races and fireworks, all sheer 
magic to the unsophisticated eyes of children in the early 1900s. Only a 
few families were lucky enough to have cars; others came by wagons or 
buggies which were left at the livery stable on Orange Avenue where 
Ivey’s store now stands. 

Life was leisurely at Oakland; neighbors got on well together, and 
differences were settled amicably or humorously, as the occasion de- 
manded. J. O. Brock had an old brindle cow that roamed the neighbor- 
hood. The Michael home down the street was enclosed by a white picket 
fence, but the cow had no respect for boundaries or barricades, and it did 
have a taste for a prize grapefruit tree that was Mrs. Michael’s pride and 
joy. The cow had jumped the fence a number of times and complaints to 
Mr. Brock bore no results. Finally one day when the cow had jumped the 
fence again and was munching away on the tender leaves of the 
grapefruit tree, in exasperation Mr. Michael grabbed his shotgun and 
fired, thinking to scare the animal away. He did. At the gun report the 
cow made a bolt and ran headfirst into the barn door and dropped dead 
from the impact. Casually Mr. Michael strolled up to Brock’s store and 
said, “Mr. Brock, how much do you want for that old brindle cow of 
yours?” Mr. Brock thought a moment and said, “Twenty dollars.” Mr. 
Michael pulled out his wallet, gave Mr. Brock twenty dollars and said, 
“Here’s your money — I just killed your cow.” 

Staid little Oakland was hit by a social bombshell early in the 1900s 
which was to have reverberations for three generations. The advent of 
the Charles F. Mather-Smiths brought color and excitement to the 
placid life of the community. Charles Frederic Mather-Smith 
(1863-1941) was a retired paper manufacturer of Chicago who brought 
his young bride to Oakland shortly after the turn of the century. They 
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took rooms and boarded with the Frank Williams family the first year of 
their stay. Grace Smith (1884-1962) had been on the stage in Chicago, 
and there is little doubt she found Oakland a pretty dull place after the 
bright lights of a big city. She was a beautiful woman, gay, sparkling, 
filled with the love of life. 

Frank Williams, recalling the months the Smiths spent in their 
home writes: 

Ican still remember my mother used to tell of Mrs. 
Smith shocking the ladies of the Oakland Sewing 
Circle by giving them a demonstration on dancing 
the Turkey Trot in our living-room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith purchased their home site overlooking Lake 
Apopka from the Williams and built a 22-room house on the estate. It 
became the social center for a gay crowd from Orlando and Central 
Florida, who came for the elaborate Smith parties, dances, buffet 
suppers, cards and boating. The Smith table was famous for its gourmet 
foods. Tom Smallbone, who was superintendent of the Smith estate, had 
charge of a squab flock that kept a ready supply for the Smith table. 

Jenkins Dolive of Orlando, who was in charge of the interior 
decorating in the Smith home, recalls the elaborate social pattern, not 
only in the Smith home but at the country club they were to build later. 
Often, he said, he would drive out to Oakland with samples for Mrs. 
Smith’s approval, only to be pressed to stay to make up a fourth at bridge 
or join in other on-going festivities. 

Mrs. Smith’s hospitality did not stop with her social friends. She 
was a warm, outgoing person, generous to a fault. When her first child, 
Grace Mary Smith was born, every year the birthday would be cele- 
brated in the park with a huge party, with every child in the area 
invited, regardless of age. Two other children were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, Charles F. Mather-Smith and Ann Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith tried very hard to enter into the life of the town. 
To further a beautification program they sponsored a landscaped park 
in the area between the depot and the post office, naming it Grace Park 
for Mrs. Smith. At their own expense they installed a fountain, benches, 
trellises for flowering vines, and shrubbery. A fence enclosed the park to 
keep out marauding animals. For a number of years the park was a 
beauty spot for townspeople and for travelers passing by on the train. 
Unfortunately, lack of civic pride let the park go to ruin, and today all 
that is left is a weed-grown waste with a few broken cement posts. 

Mrs. Smith had been invited to attend the local church, and one 
Sunday she did appear. Unfortunately it was not a Sunday when the 
Presbyterian service was held. The preacher for the day saw Mrs. Smith 
enter the church and without rhyme or reason changed his announced 
sermon topic and launched into a tirade against dancing, card playing, 
drinking, and other so-called social evils. It was a “hell-and-damnation” 
sermon with predictions of hell-fire for those who practiced such ac- 
tivities. Mrs. Smith sat through the service with equilibrium, but she 
never again set foot in the church. 
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With her stage background it was only nautral that Mrs. Smith 
entered with verve and enthusiasm into the theatrical life in Orlando. 
She sponsored a “kermess’” at the old opera house on Court Street where 
skits, vaudeville acts, and a chorus made fascinating entertainment. 
Miss Beauclaire Robinson recalled being in the chorus for one of the 
performances and gave Mrs. Smith high praise for the glamour she 
brought to theatre-goers of the day. Mrs. Smith’s never-to-be-forgatten 
generosity spilled over on the Oakland children. She would fill her car 
with Grace Mary’s friends and bring them in for a matinee, to sit 
entranced and awed by the performance. 

The Smiths joined the Orlando Country Club but found the repres- 
sive life too thin for their blood. Both were avid golfers. To fulfill their 
needs they purchased acreage on Johns Lake and built their own 
country club, surrounded by an eighteen-hole golf course. The West 
Orange County Club made social history with its parties, dinners, 
masquerades, golf tournaments, and buffets. Mrs. Smith always had 
two orchestras on hand for dances to insure no let-up in the entertain- 
ment. While one orchestra rested, the other would take over. 

Mr. Smith, who was a quiet, gentle man, adored his wife. Every 
year on her birthday she had a new car. It was the day of the Morman, 
the Locomobile, Pierce Arrow and Cadillac, and she had her choice. One 
of her car escapades made a priceless story that has become a legend in 
Oakland. With an important party planned at her home, Mrs. Smith 
suddenly found an essential for the festivities was missing. She jumped 
into her car and headed for Orlando, breaking all the speed limits. At 
Ocoee she was hauled up by the local constable, who fined her ten dollars 
for breaking the town’s speed limit. Flinging a twenty dollar bill at him, 
she yelled: “Keep it, ’m coming back through here like hell in a few 
minutes.” 

Mrs. Smith brought color to Oakland, but it was a little too vivid for 
most of the home people, many of whom looked askance at her es- 
capades. But there never lived a more generous and open-hearted 
personality. That the Smith’s attempts to become a part of the town life 
were rebuffed in most part was Oakland’s loss. 

Mr. Smith died in 1941, and the 22-room home was torn down for 
lumber shortly after his death. Mrs. Smith continued to live for a 
number of years in a guest house on the estate. She was re-married 
briefly to Mr. McAlpine, but returned to the Smith cottage when the 
marriage was dissolved. She died in the Winter Garden Hospital in 
1961. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith were interred in elaborate mausoleums on 
the Smith estate, but vandals made such inroads on the structures that 
the Smith children had their parents reinterred in the Oakland Ceme- 


tery. 


Grace Mary Smith’s Anniversary, Oakland, Fla., April 8, 1911 
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Chapter VI 
THE CHURCHES 


The churches at Oakland have always been the guiding force in 
both the religious and social life of the community. From the days the 
first settlers came into the area various church services have been held: 
Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist and Presbyterian. In these early years 
services of the various sects were held monthly in the homes of residents 
with pastors coming in from other communities to conduct religious 
services. It was not until 1887 when the First Presbyterian Church was 
built, that a continuity began to take shape in the various religious 
denominations. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Oakland’s First Presbyterian Church has always been the predom- 
inant religious force in the community. The founder, Judge J. G. 
Speer, had in 1870 originally become a member of the Silver Lake 
Presbyterian Church when it was organized a short distance west of 
Sanford. He was made a ruling elder in that church and was given the 
oversight of the Masonic members located at “The Lodge” (now 
Apopka). He later became a member and ruling elder in the Presby- 
terian Church of Apopka when it was organized. 

When Judge Speer became a resident of Oakland, because of the 
distance to Apopka and the difficulty in traveling, he was instrumental 
in securing occasional preaching services by the Apopka pastor in a log 
schoolhouse at Beulah in what is now known as the Reeves settlement. 
Later Presbyterian services were held alternately in his home at Oak- 
land and in the home of Mr. Eliot S. Dann. The early ministers who 
officiated at these home services were the Reverends Montgomery, 
Mathis, Telford, and Dr, S. V. McCorkle. 

In 1887 a petition was presented by the parishioners to the St. 
John’s Presbytery for organization of a church in the community. The 
Presbytery subsequently appointed and authorized the Rev. S. V. 
McCorkle to hold an organizational meeting at 10:30 A.M. on the fourth 
day of September, 1887. The meeting was held in the new church 
building which had been erected in anticipation of the event. 

The Reverend Dr. McCorkle preached the first sermon in the 
church, which was filled to capacity. Charter members who signed the 
roll were: 

Honorable James G. Speer 

Mrs. M. E. Speer 

Mrs. C. E. Wise 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Asher 

Mrs. J. E. Willis, and 

Mrs. C Higgins. 
A Mr. and Mrs. William Morton who also had signed the petition for 
organization had returned to Scotland before the date arrived. 
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Judge Speer was elected and installed as ruling elder, and J. A. 
Asher was elected, ordained, and installed as deacon. Dr. McCorkle 
became the first pastor. Following the dedication service the commun- 
ion of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, with Dr. Z. H. Mason of Apopka 
assisting in the distribution of the elements. 
Through the early years of the church the building was shared with 
the Methodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians, with a Presbyterian minis- 
ter one Sunday, a Methodist one Sunday, a Baptist one Sunday, and an 
Episcopalian one Sunday. Regardless of the denomination serving the 
pulpit, everyone attended all services. When the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church erected a tent for a three-week revival service, the tent was 
packed every night, regardless of individual religions. 
Although the little church began with only seven members, its zeal 
made up for its small numbers. Many years later, Sanders Perkins of 
New York City, whose family had been pioneer residents of Oakland, 
wrote in a letter to the Orlando Sentinel: 
. .. [remember how he (Judge Speer) used to con- 
duct the little Sunday School at Oakland, ina loud, 
clear voice intoning the dear old hymns: “Sweet 
Hour of Prayer,” “O, Happy Day,” and “We're 
Going Home Tomorrow.” Ah, that “tomorrow” has 
long since come for him, and for many who sat and 
sang together in those dear days, when friends, 
and heaven, and God, all seemed nearer than they 
are now; when there was not so much wealth, and 
many had to work hard, but when the blood was 
fresh in the veins and the dew of youth was on the 
heart. I have heard, in this great city, some of the 
grandest music ever played; heard the notes of the 
old masters rendered on the majestic organ in the 
College of the City of New York, where my own son 
is studying now; but nothing shall drive from my 
mind and heart the memory of the simple songs of 
faith and trust in God that went up on those far- 
away Sundays in the little church at Oakland, in 
the early eighties. Many pioneers of Orange 
County were religious, and I was pleased to see 
some of their descendants, on a visit down there 
last winter, not ashamed to kneel at family wor- 
ship, although personally I am not very religious. 
The sweet old custom of family prayers is almost 
dying out in many places, and is practically un- 
known in this bustling, commerce-hardened state, 
but it holds the family together as nothing else 
will, and helps lighten the heart in its journey 
down toward “the universal valley.” 

The church had a steady growth and was grouped at various times with 

Wildwood, Apopka, Maitland, and Sanford, but through its entire his- 

tory, never received aid from the Home Mission Committee. 
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In 1893, following a series of services by Dr. E. O. Guerrant, sixteen 
new members were added. In 1895 a Presbyterian evangelist, the Rev- 
erend J. M. Evans, held a revival and as a result seven new members 
joined the church. 

Upon the death of Judge Speer in 1893, his grandson, J. H. Sadler, 
was made elder, together with J. A. Asher and F. E. Davis. L. W. Tilden 
and R. D. Millholland were elected deacons. When F. E. Davis moved 
from Oakland, G. B. W. Bray was ordained as elder. Upon the resigna- 
tion of R. D. Millholland, G. F. Connell was made deacon to fill that 
vacancy. 

In 1904 C. H. Tilden was elected and ordained elder. During the 
pastorate of J. F. McKinnon, L. W. Tilden and H. E. Bumby were 
ordained elders, and A. J. Willis, C. G. Tilden, Griffith Briley, C. E. 
Teasley, and Harold Henschen appointed deacons. 

Immediately following the dedication of the little church in 1887, a 
Ladies Aid Society was organized, and through their efforts blinds were 
provided for the church windows and a bell for the tower. In succeeding 
years this organization has continued devoted service, helping the 
needy and those in trouble. During the pastorate of James D. Deans, the 
organization became the Womans’ Auxiliary. Early leaders in the 
women’s work were Mrs. J. G. Speer, Mrs. C. E. Wise, Mrs. C. Higgins, 
Mrs. C. H. Tilden, and Mrs. Mary L. Willis. Special mention is given to 
Dora Winkleman who for many years kept without fault the house of 
worship. 

In 1909 the Reverend S. L. Wilson of Due West, South Carolina, was 
called for full-time services as the first resident pastor. 

By 1919 the church had outgrown its physical plant, and the need 
for a larger edifice was evident. On March 22 of that year the congrega- 
tion met and subscribed $23,000 for a new church. Mr. L. F. Tilden gave 
the lot for the new building. C. H. Tilden became chairman of the 
building committee, under plans suggested by the Reverend C. I. Stacy 
and adopted by the congregation. The first brick was laid July 8, 1919, 
and the new cream brick church arose on the property adjoining the 
location of the second schoolhouse, which had been converted into a 
Presbyterian manse. A. E. Arthur of Orlando was contractor for the 
building. 

In May of 1923, the first church building was deeded to the 
Methodists. 

The work of the Sunday School of the Presbyterian Church has been 
one of its outstanding features. In its first fifty years the Sunday School 
had never failed to hold services each Sunday except one Sunday in 1936 
when a funeral service was held at that hour. Devoted musical service 
through the years has been given by Mrs. A. J. Willis, Miss Ada B. 
Knight (now Mrs. B. R. Briley), Mrs. Harold Henschen, Mrs. Jack Ross, 
Mrs. J. C. Sadler, and Miss Margaret McKinnon. Mrs. Dan McKinnon 
served for many years as church historian. 

A Bible class for men has existed throughout the history of the 
Presbyterian Church. During the pastorate of Dr. A. E. Barnett a Men’s 
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Club was organized. In 1935 this was merged into the Oakland Men’s 
Service Club, with H. J. Pemberton as president. 

In December of 1934 when the church celebrated Homecoming 
Sunday, Judge Wilber Tilden of Orlando, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Tilden and grandson of L. W. Tilden, gave a brief history of the congre- 
gation. Among the distinguished guests at the homecoming was Major 
A. E. Barnett of New York City, a former pastor of the church and a 
former editor of the Winter Garden Journal (1925). 

Pastors who have served the Oakland Presbyterian Church over 
the years are: 

Dr. 8. V. McCorkle 
The Reverend H. H. Gaines 
The Reverend J. B. DeVault 
The Reverend J. R. Trett 
The Reverend J. F. Tappey 
The Reverend F. G. Railey 
The Reverend W. W. Powell 
The Reverend W. A. Smith 
The Reverend T. M. Auld 
The Reverend C. E. Jones 
The Reverend G. W. Hardaway 
Dr. J. F. McKinnon 
The Reverend S. L. Wilson 
The Reverend L. H. Query 
The Reverend W. L. Latham 
Dr. J. F. McKinnon (second term) 
The Reverend J. D. Deans 
The Reverend A. E. Barnett 
The Reverend W. H. Dresch 
The Reverend H. B. Fraser 
The Reverend S. L. Hunter 
The Reverend T. G. Tate 
The Reverend F. W. Widmer 
Te aaa Hugh E. Powell (December 1948 - January 
) 
The Reverend Ridgley L. Hall (October 1953 - May 1961) 
Dr. J. Ralph Neal (interim pastor for 18 months) 
Reverend F. Clay Doyle (February 1963 - December 1966) 
Dr. Basil V. Hicks (August 1967 - 
The elders and deacons have been: 


Elders Deacons 
James Gamble Speer J. A. Asher 
James H. Sadler L. W. Tilden 
F. E. Davis R. D. Millholland 
G. W. Bray G. F. Connell 
C. H. Tilden A. J. Willis 
L. W. Tilden C. G. Tilden 
H. E. Bumby H. G. Briley 
W. T. Hickman C. E. Teasley 
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A. E. Jones 
James E. Sadler 
A. J. Willis 

C. O. McRae 

J. E. Clonts 

C. G. Tilden 

W. E. Paquin 

H. G. Briley 
Harold Henschen 
Rollo Thoren 

W. W. Still 

Fred Cross 

L. J. Brock 

Karl Lehmann 
Louis Hornstein 
W. H. Daly 

C. L. Stanford 
Robert A. Lummus 
W.S. Arrington 
Robert C. Willis 
D. C. Pettyjohn 

S. D. Starr 
George Reeves 
Ellis Bean 
Garrett Mastenbrook 
John Pylman 
Angus MacInnes 
Jack Ross 

Robert Macchi 
Edward Petris 
Jacob Vander Meer 
Milton W. Deariso 
Roland Hunt 

H. J. Murray 
Donald Hickman 
David J. Stanford 
Edward Street 
Albert C. Valdes 
Alex B. Veech, Jr. 
Albert M. Cobb 
Robert J. Griffith 
Ottis MeQuaig 
John Myers 


Harold Henschen 
J. E. Sadler 

R. L. Gulley 
Horace Hull 

C. L. Stanford 
Roscoe G. Willis 
S. D. Starr 
George J. Daniels 
Robert Willis 
Fred L. Cross 
Rollo Thoren 
Robert Boney 
George Reaves 
Curtis Lege 
Carson Mink 
W.S. Arrington, Sr. 
Clyde M. Marden 
Robert Macchi 
Jack Ross 
Douglas Sadler 
H. C. Hawn 

B. Norman Gulley 
David J. Stanford 
Keith Stone 
Sherrill Winter 
Roland Hunt 
Albert Walker 
Edwin Brock 
Dean Aitken 
James Pitchford 
Charles A. Root 
Robert G. Barr 
Fred Shepherd 
Milton W. Deariso 
Douglas Austin 
W. H. Hinson 
Neil McMillan 
James Vander Meer 
Robert J. Griffith 
H. J. Murray 
Ottis McQuaig 
Robert Sherman 
Carroll E. Dragon 
W. H. Simmons 


Theodore H. Van Deventer, Jr. 


Albert M. Cobb 
Donald A. Hickman 
Alex B. Veech, Jr. 
Albert C. Valdes 
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Lloyd A. Olson 
Gerald B. Thompson 
Hilton Teal 

John Myers 

Harold Harvey 
Harry Smith 
Edward Turpin 
W.S. Arrington, Jr. 
Lawrence A. Guess 

By 1970 the congregation had again outgrown its facilities, and 
plans were drawn for a third place of worship to replace the cream brick 
building. Architects for the new edifice were Rogers, Lovelock, and Fritz 
of Orlando. Allen Trovillion of Winter Park was the contractor. 

The new church, modernistic in design, was dedicated on May 30, 
1971. 

In the new place of worship in a special alcove, planned by the 
architect, stands the original pulpit from the first little Oakland Pres- 
byterian Church built in 1887. This altar was handmade of virgin pine 
wood for Judge Speer by the workers at the railroad shops then in 
existence in Oakland. The pulpit, aged until it now looks like walnut, 
has been refinished and a marker placed upon it to record its history. 
The stained glass windows in the new church were made by the Nobis 
Studios of Oakland, the only manufacturing plant in the town. 

Especially beautiful are two memorial windows. One, which graces 
the entrance lobby of the church, is dedicated in memory of James 
Gamble Speer, founder of Oakland and the Oakland Presbyterian 
Church. The second window which is near the church offices, is in honor 
of Luther F. and Emily A. Tilden. Both of these beautiful memorial 
windows were given by members of the respective families. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


The close cooperation between the Presbyterians and the Method- 
ists in sharing of the church facilities was probably the underlying 
cause of a Methodist Church never being constructed in Oakland. 

L. F. Tilden, who came to what is now known as Tildenville in 1875, 
was a Methodist. He was concerned over the lack of any church for 
religious services, and proceeded to do something about it. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Arthur Hurley, in her memoirs vividly describes these early 
years: 

My father was concerned about there being no 
church of any kind, except a little Congregational 
Church in Beulah. But that was three or four miles 
from here. And they only had preaching once a 
month by a local preacher. So my father would go 
to Apopka once a month, on Saturday morning, 
and bring down the Methodist preacher. He would 
stay at our house over Saturday and Sunday and 
Papa would take him back on Monday morning. 
Papa started a Sunday School and he was the 
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superintendent for a while. There was a man who 
was a good singer, by the name of Letson, who 
lived out toward Beulah, and he would lead the 
singing. He had a pitchpipe and he would start the 
tunes. That’s the way they had singing in church. 
The preacher would read a line and the people 
would sing it, and then he would read another line, 
and so on. So we had a little Sunday School and a 
little church. They met in the little building that 
was used for the school. I remember we children 
used to decorate the schoolhouse with flowers for 
church. One time we put moss all over the table in 
front of the altar, and picked violets and stuck 
them in it. I don’t remember whether they were 
fresh the next day or not, but we had fun doing it. 
Visiting ministers from neighboring communities filled the pulpit 


one Sunday each month after the Presbyterian Church was built at - 


Oakland. It was not until the first decade of the twentieth century that 
resident ministers were appointed at Oakland. These pastors included 
the Reverends R. L. Betts, Steinbach, the Reverend Graham W. Stubbs, 
and the Reverend Donald Cook. : 

In 1923 following construction of the second Presbyterian Church, 
the original Presbyterian building was given to the Methodists who 
continued its use for anumber of years. Lack of attendance finally closed 
the Methodist services. The surviving membership either joined the 
Presbyterian Church or became affiliated with the Methodist Church in 
Winter Garden. 

The first little church at Oakland was later demolished and is no 
more. 

THE BAPTISTS 


The Baptist congregation at Oakland was a fairly strong segment of 
the religious life in the community. During the 1880s a Baptist Church 
was constructed near the old Tavares and Gulf railroad track. This 
building was later destroyed, torn down and moved to the southern part 
of the state. 

Baptist services were held once each month in the Presbyterian 
Church for many years, but when the Baptist Church in Winter Garden 
was completed many of the communicants moved their membership to 
that church. Arthur W. Hurley served during his lifetime as an officer in 
the Winter Garden Church. 

It was not until 1951 that a Baptist Church was reorganized in Oak- 
land, with A. D. Flanagan as minister. Subsequent ministers have been: 


Milford J. Dennison 1954 
O. Charles Horton 1957 
Robert Walker 1959 
Roy Seidner 1960 
Fred Bailey 1964 
Paul A. Reneaue 1966 
Mark Jackson 1971 
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The present Baptist Church at Oakland was erected in the late 1940s 
near the railroad track, just back of where the old Atlantic Coast Line 
depot once stood. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Historians have Bishop William Crane Gray to thank for the 
chronicle of the Episcopalian Church at Oakland. His extensive diary on 
file at the Episcopalian Diocesan offices in Winter Park gives a vivid 
and dedicated description of the difficult early days of religious services 
of his church. 

Many of the pioneer settlers of Oakland were English families who 
had migrated to the area seeking new horizons. Among these were Mr. 
and Mrs. William Bourne, Mr. H. Vipen, Mr. Charles Maurice, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Smallbone, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Williams. Steeped in 
the tradition of the Church of England, these transplanted families felt 
the need of Episcopalian religious services. Following suit of the other 
denominations, the Episcopalian congregation first came together for 
worship in various homes of members. 

Bishop Gray’s diary first mentions names of communicants during 
the closing days of 1893. He lists the following: 

George A. Hill and wife 
Walter P. Hill 
J. D. Martin 
F. T. Copner 
Charles Maurice 
A. E. Vivian 
R. A Sidley and wife 

Under the date of Wednesday, September 20, 1894 he writes: 
I made a visit to Oakland. No movement has been 
made as yet to build a church at this place, but I 
was much struck with the very encouraging cir- 
cumstances inviting us to make an advance 
movement at once. Archdeacon J. H. Weddell 
joined me here. He read the service and I preached 
to a large congregation in the Presbyterian 
Church. We used as a robing room a residence near 
the church. 

Under the same date Archdeacon Weddell remarked, “The pros- 
pects are good at Oakland and vicinity, which is to go on the list for 
regular supply, with a membership of twenty or more within reach.” 

At the third annual convention of the Missionary Jurisdiction of 
Southern Florida which convened January 15, 1895, the Reverend J. H. 
Weddell made this report: “Oakland has gone on the list since our last 
report, as an organized mission with regular services.” In his report at 
the same convention Bishop Gray added, “In the Presbyterian place of 
worship, Oakland, Reverend Mr. Weddell said Evening Prayers. I 
preached and confirmed seven persons.” 

The killing freeze of 1895 drove many grove owners away from 
Oakland, a fact reflected in Weddell’s report at the annual convention in 
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1896: “I grieve for the losses by removal at Oakland, now supplied by a 
young priest who is first to reside within the limits of this cure.” 
From Bishop Gray’s report of Friday, March 29: “Received Mr. L. F. 
Hindry of Oakland, as a postulant and candidate for Holy Orders.” 
And once again on November 19 his diary reads: 

Drove with the Reverend Mr. Davet to Oakland. 

Saw a house there which can be bought cheap and 

could be used for services until a church could be 

built. Authorized its purchase at $100. Heard of a 

child to be buried; went and had prayers with the 

family and at 3:00 P.M. had the burial services. At 

night the Reverend Mr. Weddell read the service 

and I preached. 

The Diocesan missionary report from December 31, 1894 to De- 
cember 31, 1895 shows four Episcopal families at Oakland, three 
persons not included, fourteen persons, two infant baptisms, fifteen 
communicants, seven members admitted, nine persons moved, present 
thirteen, one burial, twelve services held, Holy Communion given 
twice, value of church property $800, other property $75, $5.00 indebt- 
edness, communion alms $1.22, other purpose $103.17. The rector of 
the mission was F. C. Bayliss. 

From Bishop Gray’s diary it is evident the building purchased for 
services was not used immediately for the entry of February 21, 1897 
reports: 

Drove to Oakland and held services in an upper 
room, not very attractive in appearance. We must 
have a place of our own at Oakland. 
The diary continues: 
, April 23, 1899: At 4:00 P.M. assisted by the Rev- 
erend Stuart-Martin with services and sermon at 
Oakland. 


January 6, 1901: We drove to Oakland where I was 
much pleased to find a good congregation awaiting 
me. We had the afternoon service in a dwelling 
house fitted up for the service. I preached. I trust 
the way may be opened for resuming regular ser- 
vices here. 


Sunday, May 19, 1901: Drove to Oakland and at 
3:30 P.M. had evening prayers and sermon, rais- 
ing all the tunes there. 

It was not until 1902 the Episcopal record reports “acquisition of 
real estate in Oakland.” Services were still held at the Presbyterian 
Church as is evidenced by the April 8, 1908 entry: 

In the afternoon drove to Oakland, at 7:30 P.M. 
held evening service and preached to a large con- 
gregation in the Presbyterian Church. Very few of 
the church people in the place. 
The missionary report for 1903 listed “12 baptisms, six services, four 
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Holy Communions, rectory and grounds $750, total contributions 
$12.00, Rev. W. H. Bates rector or missionary.” 
In 1904 the plans for an Episcopal church in Oakland became firm. 
The house which had been purchased was moved to a lot across from the 
hotel (toward the lake) and was converted into a quaint chapel building. 
Bishop Gray’s diary for April 26 has this entry: 
“Dean Spencer and I spent the day driving over 
from Oakland and examining the church prop- 
erty.” 
Again on September 11: 
“Held services (at Oakland) at 3:30 P.M. and every 
seat in the room was occupied.” 
The diary continues with frequent allusions to the services at 
Oakland. In October of 1908 Bishop Gray writes: 
A little after 7:00 A.M. Mrs. Gray and I started on 
the long sixteen-mile drive to Oakland. We 
reached there in good time and found the little 
cottage which is church property and is used for 
the place of worship. Had the two rooms and porch 
filled, a number being unable to find seats, left. I 
had a full service, preached, and celebrated Holy 
Communion, about a dozen kneeling, a few at a 
time, in the crowded little space to receive. 
Again in October, 1909 the entry continues: 
Went in an auto with Reverend Mr. Bowker, to 
Oakland. At 10:30 A.M. in the little cottage re- 
cently fixed into a little chapel, had full morning 
prayer, Litany, and sermon, the Reverend Mr. 
Bowker reading the lessons. 
In 1910 the diary lists Campbell Gray (son of Bishop and Mrs. Gray) 
as the rector or missionary at the chapel. 
A 1911 entry is particularly interesting: 
April 29: Mr. C. F. Mather-Smith came with his 
auto, and took me out for my appointments tomor- 
row at Oakland. Had a warm welcome in his home 
at Oakland by the family. Enjoyed a pleasant sail 
in his launch on Lake Apopka. The view from his 
veranda is fine over this great outreach of water, 
seventeen miles long and twelve wide. At 10:00 
A.M. Sunday out little pro-tem church was 
crowded far beyond its capacity — many on the 
outside. Said Litany and full communion service, 
giving out the pages and raising the tunes, and 
preached. About a dozen received, kneeling at a 
bench, but it was a very interesting and impres- 
sive service. 


January 7, 1912: Went by auto with Mr. Dade 


fifteen miles to Oakland. Had time before services 
to visit a sick man and have prayers with him and 


his family. At 10:30 A.M. in the little cottage 
church, had a good congregation, especially as 
there was a service at the Presbyterian Church at 
the same time. Mr. Dade and I were guests at 
dinner with Mr. and Mrs. (Frank) Williams. 


June 30, 1912: Started with my wife at 7:30 A.M. 
for the long drive to Oakland. At 10:30 A.M. ser- 
vice, sermon, and Holy Communion in the little 
cottage chapel. A good congregation present. 
Dined with Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Petris. 
Bishop Gray’s entry for July 29, 1913, brings back nostalgic 
memories to those who were living at Oakland at that date: 

Attended the Sunday School Choir picnic at Oak- 
land. Assembled at the Chapter House at 8:00 
A.M. Many autos were loaned for the occasion. It 
was a fine day and we flew along roads better than 
ordinary. More than one hundred men, women, 
and children enjoyed the day on the banks of Lake 
Apopka. At noon abundant refreshments were 
served, the most striking of which was 100 pounds 
of fish caught in the lake yesterday for the occasion 
and cooked today on the grounds. A very pleasant 
affair. 


In 1915 the Gray diary lists for the first time a name for the 
Oakland church, referring to it as St. Andrews, with the Reverend S. C. 
Thompson as rector. The 1915 report of the church lists 17 communi- 
cants; 35 services held; one infant baptism; nine Holy Communions; 
clergyman’s stipend $61.31; horse hire $35.00; general missions $5.29; 
Cathedral School for Girls $4.50, and Diocesan Endowment Fund $3.50. 

The communicants at St. Andrews began to fall in number in the 
years between 1915 and 1920. Many of the members who were among 
the pioneers had died, and some had moved away for various reasons. In 
1919 Bishop Gray passed away, and the Reverend Thompson resigned 
because of physical infirmity. For several years no report was made by 
the church, indicating its gradual decline. The Reverend G. Pitblade 
succeeded Reverend Thompson, but he evidently was unable to build up 
the dying interest in the church. 

In 1921 the church was still listed as a missionary church, but by 
1922 it had been dropped from the record. 

The little chapel which had served the E piscopal communicants for 
So many years was torn down at the request of Charles F. Mather-Smith, 
who had obtained the site of the chapel as a part of his Lake Apopka 
estate. Some of the windows from the chapel are now ina small house on 
Fourth Street in Oakland. 


Chapter VII 
THE SCHOOLS 


The Board of Public Instruction of Orange County was first or- 
ganized at a meeting held December 11, 1868 in Orlando.* W. C. Roper, 
pioneer settler of the South Apopka area, was unanimously elected its 
first president. 

The first school at Oakland was located in a former wayside inn that 
had been built in the 1860s by an English couple who later returned to 
England. School was held for about five months a year, with grades 
slanted to the needs of the individual children, from the first grade 
through the eighth. For the older students who wished to study ad- 
vanced subjects, the current teacher would have an early class in Latin 
and Algebra. Among these more advanced students were Clara Tilden, 
Joe Petris, Nellie (Ellen) Willis, and several of the Wise girls. School 
hours were from 8:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. with an hour off for lunch. 

In 1874 W. C. Roper was appointed county school superintendent at 
a salary of $600 per year. He served as secretary of the Board of Public 
Instruction as a part of his duties, a position he held until 1877. In 1878 
Luther F. Tilden, J. B. Speer, and W. C. Roper were appointed by the 
board as school trustees at Oakland, with E. E. Morrison as teacher. Mr. 
Morrison served four school terms and was succeeded in 1882 by R. L. 
McNab.* 

E. D. M. Perkins, who ran a grocery store in Oakland, was ap- 
pointed to the board of trustees of the school but his appointment was 
later recinded for the reason that he was not a resident of the school 
district. He was replaced by J. A. Wise. 

W. P. Blakely received the appointment to teach at Oakland in 
1886, followed in 1887 by G. J. Coward. 

During the year of 1887 the Board of Public Instruction moved that 

G. D. Ackerly be appointed additional trustee of 
the Oakland school and that the four trustees of 
the school then select and recommend to the board 
of education a fifth trustee. If the four trustees 
cannot select a fifth member satisfactory to all, 
then the chairman shall call an election for the 
fifth; that the chairman of the Board of Public 
Instruction of Orange County appoint two of its 
members to proceed to Oakland (on a day to be 
appointed) to meet the trustees, hear propositions, 
see the sites offered for a school, the plans of the 
building, and if possible make a settlement of the 
matter. (Col. E. C. Morgan and George A. Foote 
selected as such committee.) Mr. Peter Demens 
*All names, dates, and records are taken from the minutes of the Board of Public 
Instruction of Orange County. 


*Mr. McNab died in 1894 and is buried in the Oakland cemetery. 
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The first Oakland - Winter Garden 
School, built at Tildenville in 
1905 - 1906. 


Site of the first schoolhouse in Oak- 
land, now the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Mathews. 


Oakland’s second schoolhouse, after it was remodeled 
for the Presbyterian Manse. 
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offers to give (in addition to $600.00 subscribed 
$600.00 additional to complete and furnish the 
school building as per plans and specifications 
drawn by Mr. J. Branch. J. G. Speer offers a lot and 
the subscription mentioned above. 

The report of the committee visiting Oakland resulted in S. J. 
Wyllie being appointed to the board of trustees, and a letter of apprecia- 
tion was sent to Peter Demens and James Speer. 

In February of 1888 the school was closed because of the resignation 
of its teacher. In July the trustees petitioned to open the school again in 
August to complete the interrupted term, and asked a twenty per cent 
mill be allowed. The petition was granted with an increase in salary for 
the teacher ($66.00 per month.) 

In August of 1888 J. E. Willis was appointed to the board of trustees 
of the Oakland school, and Miss A. Murphy became the new teacher. 

That there was a printing and binding shop in Oakland in 1889 is 
evidenced by the Orange County Board of Public Instruction rejecting a 
bid of $1.00 a copy for printing and binding 500 copies of the school 
board’s pamphlet. A competitor (Record) won the bid at 90 cents per 
copy. 

Miss A. B. Brinson was appointed as the teacher for the 1889 term. 

In 1891 Winkleman & Company (O. F. Winkleman) offered to 
supply the schools free of charge 12,000 copy books. This generous offer 
was accepted with appreciation by the Board of Public Instruction. 

In July of 1891 a controversy arose over the teaching of Latin in 
small schools. W. Dewey, supervisor of the Cherry Hill school, had 
requested advanced subjects be discontinued. The Board of Public 
Instruction agreed in spirit, but compromised by permitting Latin to be 
taught by permission of the board upon application by patrons and the 
school supervisor. However, the board further stipulated that the Oak- 
land, Orlando, Sanford, Oviedo, Geneva, Apopka, and Ocoee schools be 
exempt from the ruling. 

In 1890-1891 the new two-story frame schoolhouse was completed 
on the land donated by James G. Speer, located just west of the present 
(1973) Presbyterian Church. The first school building was purchased in 
1903 by Ezekiel C. Vick from Mrs. Catherine Wise, and it became the 
home of the Vick family. Today, remodeled, it is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Lee Mathews of Oakland. Mrs. Mathews is the former Dewey 
Vick, elder daughter of E. C. Vick. 

Upon completion of the new school building J. R. Wise, supervisor of 
the school, representing Oakland parents, petitioned the Orange 
County Board of Public Instruction to make the unit a graded school. 
The board approved the request, provided a suitable room for the 
primary pupils could be supplied adjacent to the room for the higher 
grades. Should such arrangements be made, the principal was to receive 
$50.00 per month and an assistant provided at $30.00 pev month. 

In September of 1891 a furor arose when the Orange County Board 
of Health published a legal notice that “all teachers or principals of 
private or public schools with an attendance of 25 or more are required 
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to demand of every scholar a certificate of vaccination before such sary to procure exemption therefrom was a physi- 


scholar shall be matriculated.” The published legal was signed by J. W. clans certificate that same would be detrimental to 
Hicks, secretary of the Board of Health, and F. H. Caldwell, president. the welfare of such an individual. Oakland Cee 

Mayor T. J. Appleyard of Oakland wrote a heated protest to the not have a population of 2,000 and therefore does 
State Board of Health in Jacksonville, and received the following reply: not come under that head. 


Jacksonville, Fla., 
Oct. 20th, 1891 


Vaccination 
Hon. T. J. Appleyard, Mayor of Oakland, Florida. 
Dear Sir: 


Your esteemed favor of Oct. 15th reached this 
office the following day during a temporary ab- 
sence, and upon my return I hasten to give the 
same the reply it merits. Ihave carefully read your 
communication and am both surprised and 
grieved that such a state of affairs exists in Orange 
County in the administration of health matters 
and particularly as regarcls the vexed question of 
vaccination. I can not too strongly express my 
regret that such an occurence as described by you 
should have taken place and I feel hardly able to 
explain how deeply I deprecate the arbitrary 
measures adopted by Dr. Hicks on that occasion. It 
is also my desire to have you appreciate that the 
method of procedure adopted by that gentleman 
(who is not, I feel constrained to state, an appoint- 
ee of this Board, but purely a part of the local 
health department) was done on his own responsi- 
bility and that the state board of health of Florida 
never did and never will endorse measures inimi- 
cal to the will of the people unless forced thereto by 
a threatened epidemic, and in that case we feel 
assured that we shall have the support and assist- 
ance of all the right thinking people of the state. 
In the rules and regulations of the state board of 
health, which is the law on this subject, Dr. Hicks 
can find no authority for his action, - and he never 
received any advice from this office which could 
indicate a desire on the part of the state board to 
coerce the people in this matter other than to 
invite their attention to the fact that the rules of 
the board made vaccination a Pre-requisite for 
admission to the public and private schools of the 
state in cities and towns “of over 2,000 in- 
habitants.” Even this rule was so formulated that 
should a parent or guardian deem it unwise to 
subject a child to vaccination all that was neces- 


We of the state board have ever been per- 
suaded that arbitrary or high handed measures in 
matters of this kind would be prejudicial, and have 
therefore endeavored to impress upon county 
health officials that it had always been the wish of 
the board.to educate the people to the necessity of 
this measure of health protection that they might 
appreciate the benefits of vaccination; and also 
that much more can be accomplished by the use of 
discretion and good judgment than by any arbi- 
trary orders. 

I am also in accord with your views in regard 
to the rights of American citizens and am not 
surprised that you were incensed at the ill advised 
visit and proceedings of the Orange County Health 
Officer. 

I have brought the matter to the attention of 
the Orange County Board of Health, feeling that 
there was ground for just censure and an im- 
mediate demand for a reform in their system. 

We have every reason to feel encouraged in 
this matter of vaccination, - for during the past ten 
months there has been distributed through our 
office more than ten thousand vaccine points, 
which means an almost correspondingly increased 
number of protected people in our state. I firmly 
believe that with due discretion and firmness the 
good work will go on. I enclose you herewith a copy 
of the rules and regulations of the board. 

Thanking you kindly, my dear sir, for at once 
bringing the matter to my attention and trusting 
that we may not have the misfortune to encounter 
another such mishap, I am 


Very truly yours, 


Joseph Y. Porter 
State Health Officer of 
Florida 


The board of trustees complied with the request for a separate room 
for the primary grades, and Miss A. R. Howard was appointed principal 
of the school with Miss Carrie Wise as assistant (subject to passing the 
examination). Miss Wise subsequently refused the appointment and 
Miss Lulu Prince was named to replace her. 


0+ 


In July of 1894 the Board of Public Instruction slapped down T. J. 
Appleyard, editor of the Oakland newspaper, for his bill of $1.65 for 
printing a school notice. “The other newspapers made no charges,” they 
claimed. Whether or not the bill was ever paid is in limbo. 


Ocoee, Apopka, Zellwood, Bay Ridge, and Gotha. The designated dis. 


Miss A. L. Gradick was appointed as assistant teacher at the 
Oakland school in 1894, and J. A. Richardson, principal, who had been 
appointed in June, resigned. Subsequently Miss Gradick was raised to 
the position as principal, with Miss L. Prince as her assistant. 


C.A. Warner resigned as supervisor of the Oakland school in J uly of 
1895, and J . R. Wise was appointed by the board to fill the vacancy. 


; In 1896 the trustees requested a raise for Oakland teachers, but the 
petition was denied. Miss Gradick was reappointed with Miss A. C. 


Mr. Wise resigned as supervisor in June of 1898, and G. F. Connell 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Miss Alice Leake was the 1899 appointee as teacher, at a salary of 
$45 per month, followed in 1901-1902 by Mrs. Carrie Willis. 
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possible.” As a result of the election G. J. Strozier, L. W. Tilden, andJ.H. 
Sadler became the new trustees and a three mill levy was assessed. 

The September 12, 1905, board minutes stated that “A petition 
from Oakland and Winter Garden people calling for an election to 
enlarge the territory and issue bonds for building of a schoolhouse was 
received and ordered published.” The election was set for Saturday, 
October 14, with A. W. Hurley as clerk; H. D. Berry, G. B. W. Bray, and 
A. B. Newton as inspectors. 

In November the election results were received by the board. The 
vote for contracting a debt by the Oakland School Trustee District was 
carried by a large majority - only one vote being cast against it. A 
two-story frame schoolhouse was subsequently erected in Tildenville, 
on land donated by the J. A. Willis family, a part of their homestead 
property. The old schoolhouse at Oakland was purchased by a Mr. 
Crenshaw and remodeled for a dwelling. Later the property was pur- 
chased by L. F. Tilden and deeded to the Presbyterian Church. For many 
years it served as the parsonage for the Presbyterian minister. 

D. M. Cook became the first principal of the new school with Miss 
Blanche Wise as first assistant. Miss Viola Madox was appointed as the 
third teacher. 

Ina 1907 election J. H. Sadler, L. W. Tilden, and W. L. Story were 
declared trustees and a three mill tax approved. Mr. Cook’s salary was 
advanced to $75 per month, and a fourth teacher was appointed. 

The 1908 school roll of teachers included D. M. Cook, principal; 
Miss Blanche Wise, Miss Hannah Peters, Miss C. Littlefield, and Miss 
Antonia Holtenhoff. 

In 1909 Miss Gertie Speer and Miss Mary Butler were added to the 
list of teachers and Mr. Cook’s salary increased to $100 per month. 

In the August 20, 1910, election for trustees and millage the 
inspectors were listed as G. R. Croft, H. F. W. Bray, and A. B. Newton. 
As a result J. H. Sadler, G. W. B. Bray, and S. B. Hull were elected as 
trustees and the millage continued at three mills. 

In 1910 the trustees made a request to the board for additional 
teachers, and Miss Lulu Hiers was transferred from the Oviedo school to 
Oakland, at a salary of $55. Miss Fairy DeBusk also became a faculty 
member. 

Mr. Cook left Oakland after a rather stormy tenure as principal and 
was replaced by Thomas Seawell. 

In 1911 Miss Helen Shannenburger was employed as an additional 
teacher. 

Mr. F. S. Hartsfield became principal of the school in 1912, with a 
salary increase to $125. His first assistant was Miss Mary Burn. Other 
faculty members were Miss Eva McQuarters, Miss Eva Taylor, Miss 
Annie Powell, Miss Helen Reasoner, Miss Florence Moore, and Miss 
Helen Iserman. 

In the 1912 trustee election supervisors were Will Tilden, Mr. 
McMillan, and Douglas Sadler. J. H. Sadler, G. B. W. Bray, and S. B. 
Hull were all reelected as trustees, 
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Miss Mariorie Anderson was appointed to the faculty this same 
year. 

Ear.7 in 1913 Dan McKinnon petitioned the school board for an 
approp-iation for hauling pupils from his turpentine still to the 
Oakland-Winter Garden school. His request was refused since the board 
— ri ins the pupils referred to “were in reach of the Bronson 
school.” 

In May Miss Gertie Speer was appointed to the grading committee 
for the June examinations and received $20 for her services. 

The 1913 faculty list included J. A. Osteen, principal; Eva Taylor, 
Florence Moore, Mrs. Gratton Hammond, Miss Eula Haizlip, Grace 
Emerson, Florence Bellows, and Miss Mary Chapel. 

Changes from year to year were numerous. By 1914 Mr. Osteen was 
still principal with his faculty including Mrs. Grattan Hammond, Miss 
Lollie Abernathy, Miss Lelia Roper, Miss Belle Crawford, Miss Dora 
Woods, and Miss Bertha Getch. 

W. L. Story, B. T. Boyd, and J. E. Petris were inspectors for the 
September 1914 trustee election, with S. B. Hull, Will Tilden, and B. T. 
Boyd selected by the voters. The trustees promptly petitioned the board 
for an appropriation of $50 each for the library and laboratory, and an 
increase of grade school teachers from $55 to $60. Both requests were 
granted. Miss Rachel Ewing was added to the faculty. 

In 1915 a school wagon was authorized to carry fourteen pupils 
three to four miles from the Killarney community to the Oakland- 
Winter Garden school at a cost of $25 per month. The Oakland-Winter 
Garden School District had paid $16.25 for thirteen days of the school 
wagon service, which sum was refunded to the district by the board. 
Mrs. W. B. Hammond was designated driver for the bus. 

The 1915 school faculty listed J. A. Osteen, principal; Belle Craw- 
ford, Leila Roper, Blanche Asbury, Beryl McMillan, Pearl Crowe, Nora 
Rogers, and Bertha Getch. 

Mrs. Hammond entered a request to the board for a larger appro- 
priation for the 20 pupils she was transporting from Killarney. The 
board upped her salary to $45.00. 

Miss Blanche Asbury resigned in December and Miss Annie Hen- 
derson was appointed as her replacement. The school was closed for one 
week in December because of a case of diptheria in the community. The 
board agreed not to deduct salaries while the school was closed. 

By March of 1916 “a petition signed by one-fourth or more of the 
qualified voters who are freeholders of the Oakland-Winter Garden 
Special School Tax District was presented to the county board by B. 
Boyd, chairman of the trustees of the district, to order an election within 
the said district for the purpose of voting on school bonds ... in the 
approximate sum of $5,600.00 for 

(1) remodeling present school building, especially 
in lighting and sanitation, and 
(2) to build an auditorium with a basement be- 
neath.” 
This petition was signed by G.T. Smith, W. P. Whipple, W. P. Vining, C. 
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T. Sessoms, Dan McKinnon, G. W. Bray, “and others.” The board 
approved issuance of the bonds in the sum of $5600 at six per cent 
interest per annum, payable semi-annually in denominations of $250, 
to mature and come due ten years from the date of issue. G. B. W. Bray, 
W. L. Story, and J. O. Brock were appointed inspectors for the election 
held April 20, 1916. There were 103 votes cast at the election; 38 for the 
bonds and 54 against. Eleven votes were thrown out. Consequently 
construction was delayed until a more favorable time. 

Miss Beulah Roney was appointed to the faculty in 1916, and upon 
recommendation of the trustees $28 per month was allowed Miss Eula 
Denton to teach singing in each of the grades and in the high school. 

The biennial election of this year resulted in L. W. Tilden, A. J. 
Willis, and M. M. Britt as trustees. In December these trustees were 
authorized by the board to borrow $150 from the Winter Garden bank to 
meet an overdraft and pressing current expenses. 

S. B. Hull was elected to the Orange County Board of Public 
Instruction in January of 1917, and Miss Christine Currie was trans- 
ferred to the Oakland-Winter Garden school as music teacher to replace 
Miss Eula Denton, who resigned. 

~ Once again in June of 1917 the electors petitioned the board for 
authority to issue bonds in the amount of $30,000 for the purpose of 
constructing a 10-room building at Tildenville and a four-room building 
at Winter Garden, to be of brick, properly lighted and ventilated. The 
petition was signed by twenty-five per cent of the registered voters. The 
list of names included leaders of the two towns in that era. For historical 
records they are listed as follows: 
G.F. Smith, S. T. Willis, G. Shyter, R. L. Harris, J. 
W. Hughey, G. E. Dodd, E. B. Tanner, M. Y. 
McMillan, E. C. Bray, H. E. Dillard, T. T. Capple- 
man, W. C. Wilson, W. F. Cappleman, R. R. Roper, 
L. B. Brockman, A. E. Jones, A. C. Bray, M. L. 
Calvin, J. N. Joiner, F. F. Mann, J. L. Dillard, E. O. 
Roper, J. D. McMillan, E. Tanner, J. H. Cooper, 
James A. Davis, W. F. Roper, M. F. Hoover, J. E. 
Johnston, R. P. Wright, W. N. Reams, W. P. Whip- 
ple, Leo Bogard, W. S. Bell, J. A. Hodrito, B. H. 
Roper, J. H. Brock, M.C. Britt, A. W. Hurley, LM. 
Mink, T. W. Whitman, L. W. Tilden, D. C. Gaddy, 
H. A. Connell, J. H. Sadler, C. H. Tilden, L. F. 
Tilden, C. Mather Smith, E. Vick, George Bowen, 
J. E. Petris, R. B. Brock, J. O. Brock, A. R. Hewett, 
S. B. Hull, B. F. Blackeney, R. L. Gulley, J. E. 
Hancock, Arthur Speer, S. J. Briley, P. F. Sharpe, 
H. G. Briley, Tom Smallbone, S. J. Williams, R. G. 
Speer, and A. J. Willis. 
This election proved more successful than the former attempt. Of the 
one-hundred-and-two ballots cast, sixty were for the bond issue and only 
forty-two against. Bonds were subsequently issued in amounts of $500 
each at six per cent interest, payable semi-annually. Inspectors for this 
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election, which was held at the schoolhouse from 8:00 A.M. to sund 

were T. M. Mink, E. C. Vick, and J. H. Cooper. The sealed meeimueben 

an 3 ae seule o Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was accepted by the 
rd in the amoun i 

pe pee of $30,986.00. F. H. Trimble of Orlando was 

Miss Mary Lou Leman was added to the faculty for the 1917-1918 
year, and in February of 1918 James Sadler, president of the Bank of 
preosisn ar rr Ne) i som were instrumental in having the 

0! bonds fund transferred from the Orl - 
pany to the Bank of Oakland. uhiaiasiaiceaaianen 

_ The ever-increasing faculty list for 1918-1919 included J. S. Kirton 
principal; Artie Patterson, Minnie Bateman, Grace Tilden, Minnie 
a em mes =—* Henderson, Whitlow Westbrook, Mrs. 
wn Kammon, Grace Dupree, M ¥ i 
Elizabeth Welch, and Lelia Roper. > ‘seeeempieelamars, 
e Orange County Superintendent of Public Schools in hi 
report of 1918, to the Board of Public Instruction in i ea ita 
the Oakland-Winter Garden School had 43 high school pupils and 211 
grammar school students. He stated that construction of a 12-room 
schoolhouse was underway at Tildenville and that the school had 
progressed from a junior high status to senior high school level. 
_ _Inthesame year (1918) Mr. Kirton resigned to enter Y.M.C.A. work 
in World War I, and Mrs. Kirton was appointed to succeed him. 

In 1928 a tornado damaged the school and a new red brick building 
was erected across the street and to the right of the old structure. The 
af wet aia elementary school was erected on the former school 

No history of the Oakland school system would be compl i 
special mention of two of its devoted and dedicated Seactere Mice Anak 
Connell, daughter of pioneer Hugh Connell, became a member of the 
faculty in 1923, serving as teacher and principal for forty-five years. She 
retired with honors and grateful recognition from her colleagues in 
1968. She now lives in her home just across the street from the Tilden- 
ville school where she can watch with continued devotion the on-going 
educational work in which she served so nobly for forty-five years. 

Mrs. J. S. Kirton, who became the principal of the Winter Garden 
Lakeview High School in 1941, is another of the dedicated teachers who 
gave her life to her work. She saw the Oakland-Winter Garden school 
system become fully accredited in 1928, and in 1941 transferred to the 
Winter Garden High School as its beloved principal. She retired in 1948 
and now makes her home at Lucerne Terrace Apartments in Orlando. 


THE BLACK SCHOOL 


Permission for the first colored school for Oakland was granted 
September 12, 1887. Trustees elected were a Mr. Taylor, T. Gane, 
and J. S. P. Weston. Under the Orange County School Board of Instruc- 


tion the first teacher appointed was J.C. Clark ata salary of $22.00 per 
month. 
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Miss Ella Bendorff was appointed for the 1888-1889 session, but 
resigned in January. She was replaced by a Mr. Johnson to fill out the 
term. Evidently this full school term was not completed, for in July Miss 
Hattie Comer* was granted permission by the board to complete the 
school year. 

A request for raising the salary for the colored school teacher was 
denied by the board in 1890. Miss Victoria Jewett was appointed teacher 
in 1892-1893, but was succeeded in 1893-1894 by Mrs. A. L. Lee whose 
salary was raised to $25. 

By December of 1893 the colored school was closed down because of 
lack of pupils. The board refused to supply a teacher for only seven 
pupils. S. H. Webb, who had been serving as supervisor, resigned and 
was replaced by John Merritt. 

Hither more students registered or special permission was given to 
reopen the school, for in September of 1894 Miss E. L. Sanks was 
appointed teacher at a salary of $45. In December the board notifed Miss 
Sanks that if the daily average of pupils fell below nine, the school would 
be closed. The average was not maintained, but in January the board 
gave permission to try one more month to raise the attendance. The 
additional time proved futile. The school was closed. 

In December of 1902 the board was petitioned to reopen the Oak- 
land colored school, but the request was refused. The board gave as their 
only reason that “a teacher could not be furnished.” 

It was not until 1905 that the colored school was reopened, when 
Miss Mary Campbell was appointed to teach at a salary of $28.00 per 
month. 

In 1908 Joseph C. Carmichel was appointed as supervisor. Miss 
Charlotte Sermans, who had been teaching at Oakland, was transferred 
to the Geneva school in 1911 and was replaced by Claudia E. Sims. Her 
salary was raised to $30.00 per month. Miss Sims was followed by 
Perina Watson in 1912. Miss Watson petitioned the board for an 
assistant teacher, but her request was refused. However, the board in 
appreciation of the heavy pupil load, raised Miss Watson’s salary to 
$40.00 per month. 

In March of 1913 an extra month of school was granted, bringing it 
to an eight-month term. Miss Watson continued her position until 1914, 
when Mrs. R. B. Gardner was appointed for the 1914-1915 term. 

Miss Ida McKee, who succeeded Mrs. R. B. Gardner, was given a 
raise of $5.00, granted because of the large enrollment. She was teach- 
ing six hours a day. 

Alexander Thompson was appointed by the board in 1916, followed 
by Mrs. Artie Patterson. The board notified the school that the eight 
month school year would be continued only upon the condition that the 
patrons pay for one month. 

Mrs. Patterson was succeeded by M. L. Ivey in 1917, and by Media 
Shepherd in 1918. 


*This name may be Conner, since the handwritten record is illegible. 
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Handsome McFarland, who remembers attending school at Oak- 
land under Mrs. Patterson, said classes were held in the upper story of 
the Masonic Hall. They were often stormy affairs, he remembers, with 
— Patterson hard-pressed to maintain order with the unruly stu- 

ents. 

Several years later the Orange County Board of Public Instruction 
built an elementary school for the colored children. When all the schools 
became integrated, the Town of Oakland purchased the building from 
the county and it now (1973) serves as the Head Start Center. 
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Chapter VIII 
OAKLAND TODAY 


Oakland today is a quiet, residential community, uncluttered by 
industry or commercial exploitation. To get to its serene tree-lined 


Albert Walker lives. 

If you take the second turn off West Highway 50 to Oakland you 
enter on the street that leads directly to Lake Apopka (Oakland’s main 
street). As you cross Highway 438 the old Vick home, the oldest in the 
community, is on the left corner. Continuing north toward the lake, you 
come to what at one time was the heart of the town but today boasts only 
the new post office and the town hall, the latter the original Bank of 
Oakland building. 

There is no business district at Oakland today. One small grocery 
store, an antique shop, one small glass factory, comprise the sum total of 
commercial endeavor. The old brick building which formerly housed the 
Brock grocery store and Mr. Michael’s hardware store stil] stands, butis 
neglected and used only for storage purposes. 

Oakland has no real estate tax, depending for its main sources of 
revenue on monies from cigarette taxes, utility taxes and fees, water 
service, and miscellaneous sources. The city owns its own water system 
and at present has 175 customers on its rolls. Florida Telephone Com- 


systems, although plans are presently under study for such a service. 
Garbage is collected once a week by the city and the cost is included 
in the water bill. Trash collection is by special pick-up. 


Oakland has no fire department but has a protection agreement 
with Winter Garden. 
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There is no public transportation available at Oakland. A non-stop 
freight train of the Seabord Coast Line pulls through the town in the 
early evening. Mail is delivered to the post office twice datly by truck 
from Orlando. The nearest bus service is in Winter Garden. 

Winter Garden offers the nearest shopping district, and purchases 
are made there or in Orlando. 

State Road 438 (Tildenville Road) is paved, and the street leading 
from West Highway 50 is paved but only as far as the railroad. From 
there on the beautifully kept clay roads wind among groves that in the 
main conceal many of the gracious homes of descendants of the founding 
families to the third and fourth generations. The clay roads are main- 
tained on a cooperative basis between Orange County and the City of 
Oakland, and are in charge of G. C. Tubbs, a life-long resident of the 
town. 

A plat of the City of Oakland lists its thoroughfares by unimagina- 
tive numerical designation. For a town with such a rich historical 
background a revision of street names to honor people and events would 
add local color and perpetuate the saga of the founders. 

Civic pride at the center of the old business district seems forgotten. 
The park site given by the Mather-Smith family which was once such a 
beauty spot, is now a weed-grown waste. Lonely, broken cement posts 
bear sad witness to its former glory. The sidewalks on the east side of the 
road leading to the lake are broken. The road itself, after the brow of the 
hill is past, is almost impassable. The once beautiful lake front where 
boats put out from the well-kept dock for fishing and pleasure excur- 
sions is now used as a city dump. 

Such a sight is in direct contrast to the beautifully kept homes of the 
agricultural elite which are based in closely held family properties, 
handed down from generation to generation. Any civic endeavor seems 
to be a necessary evil. 

Oakland initiated an historic first in October of 1971 when voters 
elected a black man to its city council. The four-candidate election drew 
one of the heaviest turnouts in the history of the town with 160 of 190 
registered voters going to the polls. The black candidate, who polled 127 
votes, was W. V. Nixon, a retired educator who has lived in Oakland 
since 1946. Nixon said he ran for the office to give fairer community 
representation on the council. — 

As for the once beautiful Lake Apopka that attracted sportsmen 
from all over the country, the story is a sad one. Today Lake Apopka is 
the exact opposite of the sportsman’s Utopia. It is a polluted, dead lake. 
Twenty-five years ago the lake covered 52,000 acres — today it has 
diminished to 31,000 acres or about 48 square miles. 

Most of the pollution which has killed the lake comes from the muck 
farms at the northern crest. Almost daily they pour millions of gallons of 
irrigation water back into Lake Apopka. With this reverse cycle comesa 
residue of fertilizer, insecticides, farm chemicals and muck. In addition 
some 25,000 acres of citrus groves border the lake. Many of these grove 
owners use water pumped from the lake for irrigation. As it drains back 
the water carries pesticides, fertilizer, and chemicals into the lake. For 
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years the Winter Garden sewage plant dumped its water containing 
nitrogen and phosphate into Lake Apopka. A citrus processing plant 
poured its waste into the lake. During World War II the lake lost 
thousands of acres when the Florida Legislature allowed muck farming 
at its northern shore. 

In September of 1971 federal funds were pledged to help reviv. 
pollution-plagued Lake Apopka with the hope ef making ita “national 
model.” Work is supposed to begin in 1973 on a plan to drain most of the 
dying lake, exposing 75 per cent of its bottom to the sun for three 
months, letting it refill in a state of improved ecological health. In 
addition to lowering the water level the plan would attack present 
run-off nutrients and chemicals from the muck farms. 

; Court suits from citrus growers in the Lake Apopka area have been 
hinted if the plan is put into action. Growers depend upon the warm lake 
winds to protect them from winter frost, a vital factor in the citrus 
industry. Nevertheless the State plans to go ahead with drainage plans 


and hopes to restore the lake once famed throughout i i 
fitis bees fake ghout the nation for its 


Chapter IX 
EARLY FAMILIES 


THE SPEER FAMILY 


James Gamble Speer (1820-1893), founder of Oakland, was a man 
of integrity, vision, and dedication to high principles. His ingrained 
virtues came from a long line of freedom-loving ancestors whose roots 
began in Ireland.* 


Parker’s attack on Charleston, William Speer went to the Long Cane 


In 1784 William Speer married a widow, Mrs. Eleanor Norris (nee 
Little). Their oldest son, John, was the father of James Gamble Speer, 
born June 23, 1820 in Loundsville, South Carolina. 


Cleopatra Ellington (1824-1867), a young girl “as small as her name 
was large.” When Isophenia’s parents moved to Alabama, James Speer 


(1841-1922); Bedy Virginia (1843. ); John Belton (1844- 2»), 
and Arthur (1852-1940). Catharine married James H. Sadler of South 
Carolina in 1858, and her sister Virginia married Mr. Sadler’s brother, 


Mr. Speer operated a saw mill at Sawdust, but some unknown per- 
son burned his mill and killed his teams. When he was appointed to the 


*From the Speer family Bible, now in the possession of James Gamble Speer’s great- 
great-granddaughter, Miss Margaret McKinnon of Oakland. 
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Indian Removal Commission he moved té Florida in 1854, first being 
stationed at Fort Read, near Sanford. Later he moved a few miles away 
to Soldier's Creek. The mosquitoes were so bad there that he sold out, 
establishing a farm on Lake Ivanhoe (Orlando). 
Mr. Speer’s grandson, Paul Speer, now an attorney at Comanche, 

Oklahoma, writes of his father’s* memories of those days: 

My father’s earliest memories seem to have been 

seeing the Seminole Indians being moved to In- 

dian Territory, along the road from Fort Gatlin, 

north . . . An abstract I have shows that a Georgia 

militiaman named William Gordon, who helped 

move the Cherokee Indians from Georgia to Indian 

Territory, was entitled to bounty lands and that 

Grandpa bought this in the name of Isophenia C. 

Speer. It was located in Section Twenty, Township 

Twenty-two South, Range Twenty-seven East. 

(Oakland is in this section.) 


Grandpa acquired other lands in this section and 
in Sections Twenty-nine and Twenty-one. 

Mr. Speer took an active part in the organization of Orange County. 
Selling his Lake Ivanhoe farm he purchased a large tract of land lying 
between Lakes Gatlin, Jenny Jewel, and Gem Mary. Here he hoped to 
begin a settlement which would grow into a town on this ideal lake- 
bound location. He was living in the Fort Gatlin area when the question 
came up of moving the county seat from Enterprise. This became a lively 
triangular fight between the Fort Reed forces led by Dr. Sidney Speer, a 
distant cousin of James Gamble Speer; The Lodge (Apopka) forces led by 
Isaac Newton, and the Fort Gatlin forces led by Mr. Speer. When the 
election day neared it was Mr. Speer who remembered that a United 
States soldier was privileged to vote wherever he might be. Off he went 
to Sumter County where a company of soldiers was stationed and 
persuaded a number of them to come to Fort Gatlin on election day, 
assuring them of a good picnic dinner. Before noon the soldiers were on 
hand and enjoyed a bountiful meal, after which they were reminded of 
heir voting privilege. Needless to say Fort Gatlin won the victory. 

When the question of a name for the county seat arose several 
names were suggested. Among these was the name “Orlando,” in 
memory of Orlando Reeves, a young soldier who had been killed near 
Lake Eola while on sentry duty in 1835, during the Seminole War. In 
he heated discussion that ensued Mr. Speer arose and said, “This place 
‘s often spoken of as Orlando’s Grave. Let’s drop the word ‘grave’ and let 
che county seat be called Orlando.” The name was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Speer has often been credited with naming Orlando because of 
his ardent admiration of William Shakespeare’s works. There is little 
loubt secretly he was delighted that the name of a brave soldier who 


‘Arthur Speer , 
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oe his life for his country, was coincident with a Shakespearean char- 
acter. 

Mr. Speer was the attorney for Benjamin F. Caldwell of Alabama, 
and was instrumental in getting him to donate four acres of land to the 
Orange County Commissioners for the site of a court house. This land 
was located in what is now downtown Orlando, north of Fort Gatlin 
where Speer and his associates had hoped (and it had been voted) the 
county seat would be located. Records of the meetings held to determine 
the location of the court house were destroyed in a fire in 1868, so it can 
only be surmised the donation of the land by Caldwell was the determin- 
ing factor in bringing the county seat north from Fort Gatlin to Orlando. 

In 1857 Speer began his life-long service to his community by 
qualifying for Judge of the Probate Court of Orange County, a post he 
held until 1862. 

_ With the county seat established at Orlando J udge Speer gave up 
his idea of building a tri-lake community. He sold his holdings at Fort 
Gatlin and moved his family to Oakland, where he founded the town of 
that name. 

Mr. Speer’s grandson, Paul Speer, adds further light on his family’s 
activities with the following recollection: 

About the beginning of the Civil War Grandfather 
had been to Texas and liked it and wanted to move 
there. Records show that under date of September 
25, 1866, he and his wife, Isophenia, sold six 
hundred and sixty acres to James Jackson. I think 
he sold other lands. They got to Pensacola but the 
Yankees had cut the Mississippi River crossings, 
so they had to come back. My father (Arthur Speer) 
relates that most of this land was sold for Confed- 
erate or Florida money*, and as the Yankees 
chased them around it was his job to hide the 
money (in fruit jars in gopher holes) to keep the 
Yankees from finding it. Some of the Florida 
money was good but the last land Grandpa sold 
was for gold. My father told me the first real money 
they got after the war was when they loaded a 
one-horse wagon with oranges and took them to 
Ocala and sold them to Yankee soldiers at Fort 
King, who had real money ... . 


I remember seeing my grandfather only once, 
when I was about four years old. He was about 
average in size and had a white beard at that time. 
He lived in a big two-story house at the south end 
of the street on the road that ran south from the 


*Records show that a William Smith of Orlando on November 1, 1864. i 

x . , gave a promisso 
note toJ. G. Speer for $1,500 in Confederate treasury notes, with the stipulation that “fa 
further depreciation should take place in the Confederate currency the said note is to be 
discharged by the payment of $100 in gold.” 
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Oakland dock on Lake Apopka, to this house on a 
hill overlooking John’s Lake. I remember there 
were some stables and lots or pens east of the big 
house, and I think I was told there had been a 
house near the stables. 


There was an old field containing about 40 acres, 
lying north of a line from east of the old 
schoolhouse to about where Zeke Vick’s house 
stands. This would go about to the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway. I was told this was part of Grandpa’s 
cotton field. When in our school days we cleared 
some of the school grounds for a baseball diamond, 
we encountered the old cotton rows. 

Thwarted in his plans to go to Texas, Mr. Speer spent a brief year at 
Adamsville, Randall Place, near Sumterville, then moved to the Beck- 
ett Place, near Clearwater (Dunedin). Mrs. Speer died at Dunedin in 
1867, and was buried in the Dunedin Cemetery. Following his wife’s 
death, Mr. Speer moved back to Oakland, purchasing from Dr. Starke of 
Ocoee one thousand acres of land lying between Lake Apopka and 
John’s Lake. : 

On February 7, 1869 Mr. Speer married Mary E. Jackson, daughter 
of James and Sansparilla Jackson of Oakland. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson died Mr. Speer bought the Jackson lands from the heirs, which 
made him the largest property holder in the South Lake Apopka area. 

Two sons were born of this marriage: Robert Gamble Speer 
(1874-1939), and Edward Speer (1876- ? ). Robert Speer married 
Miss Eugenia Webb of Oakland and became a life-long resident of the 
town. His brother, Edward, moved to Georgia, then to Alabama. 

In June of 1872 Mr. Speer was elected chairman of the board of 
Orange County Commissioners, but resigned to run for member of the 
Florida Legislature. In the subsequent election held November 5, 1872, 
out of 289 votes cast, Mr. Speer received the entire 289, a unanimous 
vote and one that was indicative of the high esteem in which he was held 
by his contemporaries. He also was appointed Commissioner of Roads 
for District Ten (Oakland) in 1872, a position he held for many years. He 
was re-elected chairman of the Orange County Commissioners on 
February 7, 1877, serving until November 18, 1878. 


In 1873-1874 Judge Speer served in the House of Representatives. 
He subsequently served two terms in the Senate as representative from 
District Twenty (1879-1881, and 1883-1885). At one time he was candi- 
date for the United States Senate, lacking only one vote for election, 
causing a deadlock for ten days, at which time he withdrew his name. He 
served as a member of the committee framing the Constitution of 1885, 
and was the author of Article XIX, dealing with local option on the sale 
of intoxicating liquors.* 
*When Orange County voted on this Article in 1886, the tally was 2,115 for prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, 937 against prohibition. However in the October 17, 1889 
election the voters reversed their decision, voting 1171 for sale, 718 against. 
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In 1887 Judge Speer was a candidate before the gubernatorial 
convention for Governor of the State, and hung that body for several 
days. He then withdrew in favor of Francis P. Fleming, who was elected. 

Throughout the remainder of his life J udge Speer dedicated himself 
to the betterment of his State, his county, and his community. While 
developers tried unsuccessfully to buy up property for industrial expan- 
sion, Mr. Speer fought to keep Oakland a residential community. Since 
he was the owner of practically all the property in the town, he had the 
upper hand in controlling its growth. His heirs have continued this 
policy. Mr. Speer gave Oakland its municipal park, and was generous in 
contributing land for a church and school, or for other public benefits. 

The founder of Oakland died on October 31, 1893. He was survived 
by his wife, Mary, and six children. Mrs. Speer survived her husband by 
seven years, dying in 1900. 

James Belton Speer, oldest son of J udge Speer, came to Oakland in 
1856 with his father and lived there for many years, assisting him in 
farming and raising cattle. He married a Miss Wall of Lake County. 
Eleven children were born of this marriage — six boys and five girls. 
One of these daughters, Nannie Inez Speer, married Henry Hudson of 
Oakland, and continued to live there until her death in 1960. The 
Hudson home, which still stands, is east of the hotel which was built just 
after the turn of the century. Mrs. Hudson’s youngest daughter, Ruth 
(Mrs. Claude Browder), now lives in the home. 

Belton Speer lived for a time on Black Lake Road, then moving ta 
Oakland in a house west of the Vick home, later the residence of the 
Hewitt family. He finally moved to Linden in Sumter County. Three of 
his sons are buried in the Oakland cemetery: Thomas Eugene Speer 
(1866- ? ): Charles Arthur Speer (1872-1931), and Sumpter Speer 
(1881-1950). 

Arthur Speer, the second son of J udge Speer, was age two when his 
parents came to Florida. He remembered Oakland as a “land alive with 
game, bears, panthers, wildcats, deer, wild turkeys, and wolves — 
which howled within hearing of our home every night and morning.” 

After the Civil War Arthur Speer went to South Carolina to school, 
returning to homestead land on John’s Lake which ran to a point of land 

jutting out toward the east end of Deer Island. He cleared the land and 
planted an orange grove which he sold later. 

On March 7, 1877 Arthur Speer married Alice Roper in Apopka. 
One son was born of this marriage, W. E. Speer, who later moved to 
Dania, Florida, where he was engaged in the buying and packing of 
fruits and vegetables. Mrs. Speer died in the third year of their mar- 
riage. 

On March 15, 1882 Arthur married Miss Martha C. Kincaid of 
Murphy, North Carolina, who had been teaching in Oakland. The 
family continued to live on the Speer homestead. In addition to conduct- 
ing a store at Oakland, Mr. Speer assisted his father and brother in 
buying and driving cattle to Fort Myers for the Spanish Army. 

In 1885 a daughter, Gertrude, was born to the couple. Gertrude, or 
“Miss Gertie” as she was familiarly known, became a teacher in the 
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Sanford schools. She was considered a model teacher and was given 
posts of responsibility by the Orange County Board of Education. 

In 1888 ason, James Paul, was born. Paul Speer left Oakland when 
he was twenty-one years of age, moving to Comanche, Oklahoma, where 
he was a practicing attorney. He served a term in the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature as a representative from Stevens County. He married Mary 
Louise Yates, and the couple had four children, three boys and a girl. 

In August of 1893 Judge J. G. Speer and his wife, Mary E. Speer, 
conveyed to Mrs. Martha Speer forty acres of land on the west of 
Oakland where Arthur and Martha Speer built a home and lived during 
their life time. 

A Speer cemetery was located near the Speer homesite where many 
of the family were buried. Following the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Speer the land was sold. The new owner, with callous and gross indiffer- 
ence, destroyed the cemetery. Some of the tombstones were piled 
haphazardly in a corner of the field. Some of these were retrieved by 
members of the family and concerned friends and re-erected in the 
Oakland cemetery. One shaft in particular bears the following: 

James Jackson Sansparilla Dewsinberry 
Born 1797 Born 1789 
Married November 4, 1819 
Erected in their memory in 1890 by 
J. G. and M. E. Speer 

There is no doubt that Judge James Gamble Speer, founder of the 
Speer family in Florida, was a man of outstanding leadership and 
character. He was to the manner born, his qualities of friendship, 
hospitality, integrity, and sincerity were inborn rather than acquired. 
He was a devoted and faithful member of the Masonic Order, a church- 
man par excellence, a builder of his community, county, and State. As 
one of his former pastors commented, he was “one of the few found in 
each generation.” 

The Speer Family Bible and cemetery records provide the follow- 
ing: 

James Gamble Speer (1820-1893) 
m. Isophenia Cleopatra Ellington (1824-1867) 

1. Catharine E. Speer (1841-1922) 

2. Bedy Virginia Speer (1848- ? ) 

3. John Belton Speer (1844- ? ) 

4, Arthur Speer (1852-1940) 

m. Mary E. Jackson (1839-1900) 
5. Robert Gamble Speer (1874-1939) 
6. Edward Speer (1876- ? ) 
1. Catharine E. Speer (1841-1922) 
m. James H. Sadler of South Carolina 
a. James Hardy Sadler (1857-1921) 
b. Alice E. Sadler (1861-1899) 
ce. Anna E. Sadler (1863-1944) 
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m. J. R. Wise (1831-1901) 


d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 
h. 


May Wise (1871-1950) 
Carrie Wise (1873-1941) 
Roselle Wise (18 ? - ? ) 
Effie Wise (1880-1961) 
Blanche Wise (18 ? -1952) 


2. Bedy Virginia Speer (1843- ? ) 

m. David Sadler of South Carolina and remained in that State. 
3. James Belton Speer (1844- ? ) 

m. Miss Wall of Lake County 


PR EPO RoR 


Thomas Eugene Speer (1866- ? ) 
James Belton Speer (1868-1919) 
Eliza Isophenia Speer (1870-1886) 
Charles Arthur Speer (1872-1931) 
. Millie Vesta Speer (1873-1875) 
Frances Ida Speer (1875-1878) 
Claudia Speer (1877- ? ) 
Sumpter Speer (1881-1950) 
Nannie Inez Speer (1883-1960) 
Francis Elmer Speer (1885- ? ) 
Allie Lee Speer (1890- ) 
q. Nannie Inez Speer (1883-1960) 
m. Henry Hudson of Oakland 
t. Grace Hudson (1908- ) 
u. Ruth Hudson (1912- ) 
t. Grace Hudson (1908- ) 
m. Charles Lacey 
u. Ruth Hudson (1912- ) 
m. Charles Browder 
v. James H. Browder (1927- ) 
w. Betty Ann Browder (1929- ) 
m. Betty Ann Browder (1929- ) 
m. Arthur J. Kelly 


4, Arthur Speer (1852-1940) 
m. Alice Roper (18 ? -1880) 


x. 


W. E. Speer 


m. Martha Kincaid (1846-1928) 


y. 
Z. 


Gertrude K. Speer (1885-1932) 
James Paul Speer (1888-1973) 
y. Gertrude K. Speer (1885-1932) 
Unmarried 
z. James Paul Speer (1888-1973) 
m. Mary Louise Yates 
aa. James Paul Speer I 
bb. Jack Speer 
cc. Martha Speer 
dd. Kincaid Speer (Died in World War II) 
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5. Robert Gamble Speer (1874-1939) 
m. Eugenia Webb of Oakland 
No children 


6. Edward Speer (1876- ? ) 
Moved to Georgia and then to Alabama. 
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THE SADLER FAMILY 


James Hardy Sadler (1859-1934), founder of the Sadler family of 
Oakland-Tildenville, was one of nature’s noblemen. His father, James 
Sadler, was a member of Company “F”, 24th South Carolina Veterans, 
and was killed at the Battle of Jackson, Mississippi, on May 14, 1864. 
Mr. Sadler’s mother was Catharine Speer Sadler, eldest daughter of 
James Gamble Speer, who founded Oakland. 

Mr. Sadler was born in Abbeville, South Carolina, April 12, 1859. 
Following his father’s death his mother sent the young boy to Florida to 
live with his grandfather, Judge Speer. She was to follow shortly with 
her two daughters, Anna and Alice Sadler. 

Young Jim Sadler had his introduction to Florida at Gainesville, 
the last railroad stop on the line. He was met by his grandfather, J udge 
Speer, who had traveled more than one hundred miles through the 
forest from Oakland to meet his grandson. The four-day return trip 
began immediately, a never-to-be-forgotten journey for the young im- 
pressionable lad who would live to become a legend in his new home. 

When Jim Sadler came to Oakland the ravages of the Civil War 
were still being felt. Money was scarce. Neighbor helped neighbor 
without benefit of cash. Family life was strong, the whole community 
one tightly knit unit. This was one of the factors that bred in young Jim 
Sadler the out-going quality of helpfulness he was to display as a man. 
He often recalled that the main staples of diet in those hard days were 
cornbread, sweet potatoes, milk and hominy, beef, pork, fish, game of 
every sort, with biscuits on Sunday. He was with his grandfather when 
Judge Speer moved to Dunedin, for in his later years Mr. Sadler vividly 
recalled living in that town. 

Judge Speer returned to Oakland in 1869 where Jim Sadler grew up 
under his grandfather's tutelage in agriculture and civic responsibility. 
His mother, Judge Speer’s daughter Catharine, with her two daughters 
Anna and Alice, had joined the family at Oakland. Mrs. Sadler later 
married Josiah R. Wise. Miss Anna Sadler was to become the wife of 
Charles Tilden. 

Alice Sadler married Robert D. Miltholland who was associated 
with Judge Speer in construction and operation of the dredge boats 
between Lake Apopka and Lake Beauclaire, and who directed the 
drainage projects for the Apopka Canal Company. Alice Sadler Millhol- 
land died in 1899, and in 1901 Mr. Millholland married Miss Hattie H. 
Daggett. He was the operator of the first steamer which conveyed 
oranges and vegetables to the train at Oakland. In Grover Cleveland’s 
first administration Millholland was appointed to the railway mail 
service and as postal clerk handled the mail carried on the first train to 
run from Sanford to St. Petersburg. He served in this capacity for 
twenty-three years. When his health failed he became postmaster at 
South Clermont. He died in Clermont and was buried there. 

Mr. Sadler homesteaded 160 acres on Black Lake Road and planted 
most of it in orange groves. Later he acquired large holdings in the 
Oakland-Tildenville area, planting groves and vegetables. 
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James Hardy Sadler 


The Sadler Home 


The Sadler Oaks 
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On April 15, 1887, Mr. Sadler married Matilda Minerva Tilden, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Tilden. The first Sadler house was built 
on the site of the present home. In 1906 when Mr. Sadler built the 
residence that was to become a show place at Oakland, the first home 
was removed, divided into two houses, and are now located just back of 
the present residence. 

Mr. Sadler was a pioneer in vegetable growing, an agricultural 
pursuit he spearheaded following the 1895 freeze. While waiting for the 
groves to recover he was not idle. An item in the April 12, 1895 South 
Florida Sentinel best describes his activities: 

J. H. Sadler of Oakland is preparing to live and is 
going about it in the right way; he has planted out 
his farm in the following crops, all of which prom- 
ise a large yield: 500 acres in corn, 25 in tomatoes, 
five in Irish potatoes, 10 in cukes, and five in 
cabbage. Mr. Sadler reports sixteen to twenty 
acres of corn fields around Oakland. The vegeta- 
bles look well and the outlook for price good owing 
to the late cold and damage from rains at Charles- 
ton and Savannah. 
Again in August of 1896 the same newspaper reported: 

J. H. Sadler of Oakland is engaged in clearing and 
opening up 50 acres of land for cultivation. He is 
now busily engaged in gathering his corn crop 
from 135 acres of land. He estimates his crop at 600 
bushels. He is the kind of man Orange County 
needs. Give us more of them. — : 

Mr. Sadler, extremely progressive, applied the most modern 
methods to his agricultural pursuits. He was one of the first to specialize 
in vegetables for northern markets, and was the first grower to irrigate 
his fields which opened up a new era in truck farming. 

In 1886 he was appointed to the road commission by the Orange 
County Commissioners. He became one of the leading forces in pushing 
for good roads and in 1887 was responsible for Opening as a public road 
the trail from Oakland to Apopka, which ran through Crown Point. He 
served as bond trustee for the county when the brick road from Orlando 
to Oakland was completed. In 1887 he was one of the electors for voting 
on Article XIX of the 1885 Constitution concerning the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. His gradfather, Judge J. G. Speer, had been the author of 
this Article. 

In December of 1912 Mr. Sadler was the spark plug behind organi- 
zation of the Bank of Oakland and served as its president until 1928 
when it closed. He served Orange County as treasurer for three consecu- 
tive terms (1907-1912), was a director of the Winter Garden Water & 
Light Company, and a director of the South Lake Apopka Citrus Grow- 
ers Association which he helped to organize. 

There was no facet of community life in which Jim Sadler did not 
give a helping hand. He was an ardent churchman, a Mason and 
Shriner, a promoter of good education, roads, modernization in agricul- 
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ture, a wonderful family man, and an unselfish and thoughtful neigh- 
bor. He stood ready to help any one in trouble, always looking out for his 
fellow man. As each of his children reached twenty-one years of age he 
gave them either a grove or other property valued at $10,000, or an 
equivalent in cash. In the early part of the twentieth century $10,000 
was considered a small fortune! 

Mr. Sadler died in 1934, at the age of seventy-five, mourned by 
family, neighbors, and business associates, alike. 

The Sadler children have carried on, almost without exception, in 
the tradition of their parents. Ralph Sadler, the second son, is a citrus 
grower living in Winter Garden. Julian, the third son, married Miss 
Mamie Stubbs, daughter of the Methodist minister, Reverend Graham 
Stubbs. Julian was serving on the Board of Public Instruction in 1954 at 
the time of his death. In 1958 the Sadler Elementary School was erected 
in his memory on Oak Ridge Road. 

James Calvin Sadler, the fourth son, married Miss Frances Bourne, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Bourne, pioneer residents of Oak- 
land. Their son, James Sadler, was a member of the 528th Engineers, L. 
P. Company, in World War II and was awarded the bronze medal for 
meritorious service. A grandson, Randall Griffith, was killed in a scuba 
diving accident in 1970. 

Edith Sadler married Clarence Leslie Stanford of Glenn Ellyn, 
Illinois. Mr. Stanford was a nephew of Mrs. A. A. Phelps. Mr. Phelps was 
a shoe manufacturer of Chicago who had retired in Oakland. Mr. Stan- 
ford in addition to his citrus interests served as president of the Orange 
County Chamber of Commerce from 1942-1948. He is a director of the 
West Orange Federal Savings and Loan Association and a director of 
the South Lake Apopka Citrus Growers Association. Also he is a direc- 
tor of the Civic Music Association of Orlando. In 1945 Mr. Stanford 
presided over the 100th anniversary dinner celebrating the birth of 
Orange County, held at the Woman’s Club of Winter Park. His wife’s 
cousin, Wilbur Tilden, was Master of Ceremonies at this dinner. 

Catherine Sadler married Frank Ross of Chester, South Carolina 
and Dunnellon, Florida. Like her father, Mrs. Ross is always present 
when a neighbor is in need or in trouble. Her life of service has been a 
blessing to her community. Mr. Ross, killed in an automobile accident in 
1948, was active in civic and agricultural circles. Their son, Jack, 
followed in the family tradition. He is a member of the Growers Ad- 
ministrative Commission, has served as president of the Orange County 
Farm Bureau and is now secretary-treasurer of that organization. He 
lives on Lake Butler in Windermere. 

Floy Sadler, fourth daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Sadler, was a 
valued member of the New York Public Library staff for a number of 
years, later transferring to the Albertson Public Library in Orlando 
where she served as reference librarian for two-and-a-half years. In 
1949 she married Dr. Eugene Maier, a graduate of the University of 
Erlangen and the University of Marburg. Dr. Maier was an associate of 
the Rockefeller Institute and Bellevue Hospital of New York City, and 
also with Dr. Fred H. Albee at the Florida Medical Center. He was 
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vice-president of the Venom Company of Lorraine, Ohio. Dr. and Mrs. 
Maier live in Winter Park. 

Myra M. Sadler served as dietician on the staff of the Duval County 
Hospital in Jacksonville for a number of years. She married Dr. Louis 
Bowen of Tifton, Georgia, now a practicing physician in Eustis, Florida. 
Their oldest son, Louis, Jr., is an attorney in Orlando, and currently the 
public defender for Orange County. A second son, Robert, who made his 
home in Tallahassee, was killed in a hunting accident in 1965. 

Luther Fuller Sadler, youngest of the Sadler children, is a promi- 
nent citrus grower of Jacksonville. He married Miss Jane Gray Lloyd of 
that city and the couple have three sons. 


James Hardy Sadler (1859-1934) 
m. Matilda Minerva Tilden (1868-1921) 
. Robert Douglas Sadler (1888-1922) 
Ruth May Sadler (1890-1911) 
Ralph F. Sadler (1892- ) 
Julian E. Sadler (1895-1954) 
James Calvin Sadler (1896- ) 
. Edith Sadler (1898- ) 
Catherine Sadler (1900- ) 
Floy H. Sadler (1903- ) 
Myra M. Sadler (1905- ) 
Luther F. Sadler (1907- ) 
1. Robert Douglas Sadler (1888-1922) 
Unmarried 
2. Ruth May Sadler (1890-1911) 
Unmarried ~ 
3. Ralph F. Sadler (1892- ) 
m. Mary Croft Boyd (1894-1916) 
a. Miriam Ruth Sadler (1915- ) 
b. Mary Emily Sadler (1916- ) 
m. Ella Bumby 
No children 
a. Miriam Ruth Sadler (1915- ) 
m. Samuel Anthony Williams 
b. Mary Emily Sadler (1916- ) 
m. E. Glenn Hennig of Orlando 
4. Julian E. Sadler (1895-1954) 
m. Mamie Stubbs (1900- ) 
c. Betty Jean Sadler (1924- ) 
d. Douglas Sadler (1927- ) 
c. Betty Jean Sadler (1924- ) - 
m. Robert Macchi of East Patterson, New Jersey 
e. Susan Adair Macchi (1946- ) 
f. James Steven Macchi (1947- ) 
g. Christopher John Macchi (1956- ) 
e. Susan Adair Macchi (1946- ) 
m. George Daniel Teel 
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f. James Stephen Macchi (1947- ) 


m. Pamela Zoppi 9. Myra Minerva Sadler (1905- ) 


m. Dr. Richard Louis Bowen (1908- ) of Tifton, Georgia 


d a epee Or aa 5 pate bb. Louis Bowen, Jr. seen ) 
. fare cc. Robert Bowen (1939-1 
Oy ae ee eee bb. Louis Bowen, Jr. (1937- 
1. Robert Douglas Sadler Jr. ee ae ley 
a Se ee ae ~ Ge: ‘Robert Sadler Bowen (9991965) 
iB . m. Jane Cheely 
j. James Sadler Jr. (1922- ) dd. ‘Susan Gadiee (065: ) 


k. Jeannette Sadler (1928- ) 10. Luther Sadler (1907- ) 


j. James Sadler Jr. (1922- ) in laine Ce : 
Senne F ‘ y Lloyd of Jacksonville 
4 ee ee of erie ) ee. Luther Fuller Sadler (1943- —) 
‘ Sat ae eee = ff. Thomas Tilden Sadler (1944- ) 


m. Calvin Sadler III (1950- ) F 7 
i, feathleen adie ode: ) gg. Richard Bonnell Sadler (1949 ) 


m. Richard Dunnegan 
n. Troy Dunnegan 
m. Calvin Sadler IIT (1950- ) 
m. Ronda Spires of Terre Haute, Indiana 
k. Jeannette Sadler (1928- ) 
m. Robert Joseph Griffith of Winter Garden 
o. Randall Griffith (1950-1970) 
p. Craig Griffith (1953- ) 
q. Mark Griffith (1956- ) 
6. Edith Sadler (1898- ) 
m. Clarence Leslie Stanford of Glenn Ellyn, Illinois 
(1905- ) ; 
r. Katrina Stanford (1927- ») 
s. David James Stanford (1930- ) 
r. Katrina Stanford (1927- ) 
m. Robert Lummus of South Carolina 
t. Robert Arthur Lummus III 
u. James S. Lummus 
v. Nancy Lummus 
s. David James Stanford (1930- ) 
m. Frances Stulk of Winter Garden 
w. Leslie Ann Stulk (1954- 
x. Stephen Stulk (1957- ) 
7. Catherine Sadler (1900- ) 
m. Frank Ross (1899-1948) 
y. Jack Ross (1928- ) 
y. Jack Ross (1928- ) 
m. Patricia Pease of Winter Garden 
z. Brenda Rose Ross (1963- ) 
aa. James Ross (1967- ) 
8. Floy Hilda Sadler (1903- ) 
m. Dr. Eugene Maier (1896-1973) 
No children 
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THE TILDEN FAMILY 


Luther Fuller Tilden, for whom Tildenville is named, was consid- 
ered the “grand old man” of West Orange County. He was born on 
August 10, 1834 in Cornwall, Vermont, son of Minerva Sherwood and 
Isaac Tilden. When Luther was a small child his family moved to New 
York State. Upon the death of his father, Luther liquidated his interest 
in the farm to his brother, Allen. Together with a friend he purchased 
some oxen and plows and migrated to the rich prairie lands of Illinois. 
He was eighteen years old. 

So productive was the Illinois venture that Luther wrote his 
brother, Allen, to bring all of the family to Illinois. Allen had married 
into the Willis family of Massachusetts. Upon receiving his brother's 
letter, Allen moved both the Tilden and Willis families to Illinois. 

Three of the Tilden sons had married Willis daughters. Luther 
married Emily Aurora Willis on April 19, 1859 in Vienna, Illinois. Here 
their first child, Charles, was born in 1860. Later Mr. Tilden moved his 
family to Brookfield, where three more children, Luther Willis, Matilda 
Minerva, and Clara were born. 

Mr. Tilden suffered from bronchitis. After a particularly severe 
winter his physician ordered him to a warmer climate if he wanted to 
survive. Heeding his doctor’s advice Mr. Tilden packed up his family in 
mid-winter, rented a box-car for their possessions and headed for 
Florida — a seven day trip. The family arrived in Jacksonville January 
1, 1876. 

Mrs. Clara Tilden Hurley in her memoirs written many years later, 
described, in colorful humor, the arrival: 

We stayed there (Jacksonville) for a few days. I 
remember coming along the street and seeing a 
barrel of rice on the sidewalk. We had never seena 
colored person before and when my brother saw 
one he told my mother, “That man forgot to wash 
his face.” We stayed in a boarding house, or some- 
thing like that, while we were in Jacksonville. 
Papa inquired around and found out the farming 
section was close to a big lake in the Apopka area. 
So we got on a little river boat and came to Sanford, 
and teams brought us on to Apopka. There were 
very few houses in Apopka and none with glass 
windows. Papa bought 160 acres of land in the 
Apopka area, and we rented a little house from two 
maiden ladies. I don’t remember if the ladies lived 
with us or not, but it wasn’t too pleasant, as there 
were cracks in the floor and the hogs slept under 
the house. The fleas were so thick that we had to 
shake our socks and jump into bed so as not to take 
the fleas into bed with us. 


We stayed for two years in Apopka. Papa built a 
house there. It was the first house in Apopka with 


Mr. and Mrs. Luther Fuller Tilden 
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glass windows. It was a two-story house above a 
little pond, east of the old Masonic Lodge. 


My father picked up orange seeds wherever he 
could find them and planted a little nursery. He 
cleared 200 acres of land the first year and planted 
over 200 orange trees. They told him vegetables 
would not grow there. 


The second year we were in Apopka my father 
wrote to his brother-in-law, James Willis, and told 
him how nice and warm it was in Florida and what 
a nice place in which to raise children . . . They all 
came down and lived in this house with us for a 
year. 

Mr. Tilden and Mr. Willis heard of the rich land on the south end of 
Lake Apopka where cotton, corn, and vegetables could be grown. Taking 
a carpenter from Apopka the two men crossed the lake to South Apopka. 
Here they built a little cabin where they lived while Mr. Tilden built his 
home. Lumber for the home came from the pine lands he owned in 
Apopka. It was rafted across the lake and hand-planed. At first the 
home, purposely built away from the lake because of dampness, had two 
large and two small rooms downstairs, with two large rooms upstairs. 
Later a kitchen, dining-room and entry were added. The Tilden and 
Willis families continued to live together until Mr. Willis completed his 
home across the road, back of a hugh camphor tree. 

Even though they had moved from Apopka, the Tildens left their 
imprint on the town. There is still a Tilden Street just above the old 
pond, named for Mr. Tilden. 

Clara Tilden Hurley tells more interesting facts on these early 
days: 

There were only a few families who lived in the 
area when we came: the Vinings, McNabs, Dun- 
naways, and Reaves. They lived toward the 
Beulah Settlement some four or five miles away 
from us. 


The first year we were here people told my father 
that you couldn’t grow any vegetables - that the 
only way to grow Irish potatoes was to fill a barrel 
with straw and pack the potatoes in it and they 
would grow like that. We mostly lived on long- 
horn cattle that they had in droves and ran loose in 
the woods. My father got a drove of cattle, branded 
them, and turned them loose to get their own food. 
He kept one or two cows at the house, or three or 
four, because one cow wouldn’t give more than a 
quart of milk. Ever so often Papa and one of his 
friends, Preston Roper, would go off on a cow hunt 
and round them up. They would be gone four or 
five days at a time, rounding up the cattle, brand- 
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ing the calves, and being sure they got them all. 
They had a big skillet with feet on it and they 
cooked their food in this, - only my father never 
cooked any - he let the other fellow do it. 


After Papa discovered he could grow vegetables 
here, we had plenty of all kinds. He never planted 
corn though, except for our own use and for the 
cattle. But we had no ice. They had just started to 
make ice in Florida and it was pretty high. Papa 
would buy a little piece and put it in a bucket and 
cover it with a blanket for Mama to use. She was 
used to cold weather and cold things. She wasn’t 
very strong and Papa babied her some. It was the 
same way with the Irish potatoes — they kept 
some just for her ... We would buy flour, sugar, 
and things like that by the barrel. We didn’t have 
any trouble with rats, as I remember, but weevils 
would get into the flour and we would have to sift 
them out. Mr. Bill Vining had a meat cart. He 
would butcher a beef and peddle it around. All 
kinds of peddlers came around but we were so far 
offfrom anything that they didn’t come very often. 


Once ina while a tramp would come by our house. I 
had always been told to be kind to tramps and they 
would improve. One time I remember a tramp 
came by — Mama was sick at the time — and I 
invited him in for a meal and sat him down at the 
table with the family. I noticed when he left that 
his pockets were bulging. He had stopped at sev- 
eral places before ours. He was very nice, he was 
just asking for food. Whenever anyone came by 
going some some place it was the rule to take them 
in for the night or for a meal. : 

Mr. Tilden’s first agricultural venture in the growing of vegetables 
was a field of tomatoes. Shipments were made by rail from Orlando after 
carting them long miles over sandy roads. Later when Judge Speer com- 
pleted the Lake Apopka Canal, shipments were made through the chain 
of lakes to the St. Johns River where they were picked up by the 
Seaboard Railway. ; 

Always active in the betterment of his community, Mr. Tilden 
helped establish the first schools and the Beulah Church. Although a 
Methodist he helped make possible the Presbyterian Church at Oak- 
land. In 1927 he donated a large tract of land upon which was built the 
Lakeview High School in Winter Garden, construction of which was 
under the supervision of his son, Will Tilden. When the Lakeview High 
School was dedicated Mr. Tilden was an honored guest and reminisced 
on earlier days: 
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It was a pretty feeble excuse for a school that we 
had in this community when I first came here fifty 
years ago. About a mile south of my house there 
was an old shack that was constructed in a manner 
purely primitive. There were four posts stuck in 
the ground and the sides were boarded up with 
split logs. The benches were very crude and there 
was no floor in the building. It served as a school, 
however, and all of my children started their 
school days there. There were but a few people in 
the neighborhood and we had to scrape along the 
best way we could for any kind of a school. Some- 
times we had preaching in the old building and 
then we used it as a general get-together place 
menerer there was anything to be done or talked 
about. 


After I had been on this side of the lake a short 
time I was persuaded by Judge Speer to build my 
house upon higher ground for the sake of my 
health, so I chose the spot where my present home 
is located. We planed down a little bit of the 
lumber but the most we put on rough. It has held 
up mighty well — I think the rough boards hold 
paint better than the smooth ones. 


I planted those oak trees in front of my home after I 
built there. There was lots of game but I wasn't a 
hunter. I only went hunting once and that time I 
stood out in the scrub until my feet got sore while I 
was waiting for the others to chase the deer past 
me. I had on rubber boots and walking over the 
woods wore blisters on my feet and I have never 
liked hunting since. There were many deer all 
around and sometimes I could see my little dogs 
chasing them out in front of where the house 
stands. 


Returning to the property given the Lakeview High School, Mr. 


Tilden continued: 


When I bought this ground, six hundred and 
sixty-one acres of it, I thought I could never cut it 
up. The man who owned the piece I bought (Mr. 
Roper) wanted $10 an acre — but he didn’t get that 
much — I reckon I gave him something like $9.00 
an acre for it. 


The first time I ever went down to Orlando I rode 
horseback. I went down to the courthouse to have 
my deeds and papers recorded. I had to wade my 
horse through some swamp puddles in the trail 
right where Dickson-Ives store is standing now. It 
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was over knee-deep to the horse and I had to hold 
my feet up to keep from dragging them in the 
water. 

My. Tilden planted two acres in sugar cane which made twenty-five 
barrels of syrup which he sold to the cattlemen of Central Florida at fifty 
cents a gallon. He learned early that quality pays. In his early citrus and 
vegetable shipping days, shipping packages were very crude. The pro- 
duct did not seil on the package. But he made the commission merchants 
of that day realize that when they got a crate or package with the initials 
“L. F. T.” or “C. H. T.” that it was packed by him or his son, Charles. This 
meant it was the best to be had. 

Luther Tilden was the first to build packing houses for properly 
packing citrus and vegetables. He was joined in this by his sons, Charles 
and Will, as soon as they became of age. They were trained by their 
father that a good product, properly packed, always brought the highest 
price. This became a Tilden tradition. 

His daughter-in-law, Mrs. Charles Tilden, in recalling the hard- 
ships of those early days said in an article in Florida Foods Journal of 
April 1937: 

... Shipping facilities were the greatest problem. 
Products. had to be hauled such long distances. 
Thus the whole family might work all day to pick 
and pack the fruit and vegetables and the men 
would put in a good part of the night hauling them 
to Orlando or other points for transportation. 

Among the commission houses with whom she remembered dealing 
were John Nix & Company; J. H. Killough & Company; 8. B. Downes & 
Company; and R. T. Cochran & Company, all of New York. Each had 
excellent outlets for specialties. Cochran always gave them a good 
outlet for their cucumbegs. She recalled that her husband and his father 
were pioneers in the growing of grapefruit in Orange County and that it 
was a job to dispose of it. People had not cultivated a taste for grapefruit. 
Redfield of Philadelphia advertised it and got it started as a breakfast 
dish, and they always shipped their grapefruit to that firm. 

Following the freeze of 1895, it was Luther F. Tilden who extended 
a helping hand to many who had lost their groves. He made it possible 
for them to remain when otherwise they would have given up and moved 
away. He gave free use of his mules to cultivate their land, and often 
loaned them money to tide them over until they could repay him. 

Mrs. Hurley wrote of her childhood impression of the 1894-1895 
freeze: 

The morning of the freeze of December 28, 1894, I 
came downstairs early. I went to the porch to see 
how cold it was. Then I went to Mama’s room. Papa 
was just putting on his shoes. I said, “Papa, it’s 
down to fourteen degrees.” He dropped the shoe he 
had in his hand and said, “We’re ruined!” 
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The weather was warm and springlike through 
January. The trees dropped their leaves and came 
out in tiny green leaves. Then in February (1895) 
the second freeze came. The sap was up in all the 
trees and they could not stand the cold that time. 
The men commenced pruning but had to give up as 
the trees were killed to the ground. One big tree on 
the lakeshore finally came out from the roots and 
eventually had oranges. A lot of trees came back, 
but it was a good many years before we had 
oranges to sell. 


Luther F. Tilden never entered politics, devoting his energies to his 
home, agricultural pursuits, and community. He was a director of the 
Bank of Winter Garden and a director of a bank in Orlando. 

As Mr. Tilden’s sons came of age, each was given his own farm, cut 
from the more than two miles of Lake Apopka shoreline which com- 
prised the original Tilden purchase. 

This remarkable pioneer of Tildenville who had come to Florida at 
the age of forty-one to recover his health, lived to be ninety-six years of 
age, still vigorous, still driving his own Cadillac. His death on March 8, 
1929 closed an era in Orange County’s history. His funeral services were 
read by the Reverend R. H. Barnett of Lakeland, who was Mr. Tilden’s 
first pastor in the new State. At his death three of his children survived 
him, twenty-four grandchildren, and nineteen great-grandchildren. 

Charles Herbert Tilden, the oldest son of Luther and Emily Tilden, 
was fifteen-years-old when his parents came to Florida. In 1883 he 
married Anna Sadler, daughter of Catharine Sadler Wise, who was also 
a sister of Jim Sadler. In 1910 Charlie Tilden built the stately home on 
Tildenville Road, almost opposite that of his sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Sadler. One of the unusual features of this home is 
the paneled dining room. One day when Mr. Tilden was supervising 
construction of orange crates, he noticed the unusually fine grain of 
some of the pine sheets. Selecting the best, he brought them home and 
paneled his dining room with the crate material. Today, softened by 
more than a half-century of time, the pine panels have taken on a sheen 
of walnut, made more beautiful by the passing years. Notable too in the 
Tilden home are the splendidly proportioned fireplaces of red brick that 
through the years have taken on a distinct rose hue. The huge trees on 
the west side of the home, originally hickory, were grafted to pecans by 
Mr. Tilden. The home, now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Tilden’s grand- 
daughter, Miss Margaret McKinnon, is one of the showplaces of the 
Oakland-Tildenville area. 

Like his father, Charlie Tilden devoted his efforts, time, and sound 
intelligence to tasks and responsibilities of general farming and orange 
growing. His wife, a devout church worker, taught a Sunday School 
class in the Oakland Presbyterian Church during most of her lifetime, 
and was revered by the entire community. 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Tilden 


The Luther Willis Tilden Home 
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Mr. Tilden became one of the largest land owners and orange 
growers in Orange County. He served as president of the South Lake 
Apopka Citrus Association and was vice-president and a director of the 
Bank of Oakland during its existence. He was a director of the Bank of 
Apopka, an elder in the Oakland Presbyterian Church, a Mason and 
Shriner, being a Past Master, Past High Priest, Past Thrice Illustrious 
ache and Past Commander in the various branches of the Masonic 

er. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tilden were the parents of two children: 
Mable and Wilber. Miss Mable Tilden in 1909 married Dan McKinnon 
of Tildenville. Wilber Tilden married Miss Willie R. Person of Orlando. 
A graduate of Washington and Lee University in 1910 with a Bachelor 
of Law degree, he became a practicing attorney in Orlando. In 1920 he 
served as county solicitor and in 1924 was appointed Judge of the 
Criminal Court of Record, a position he held for eight years. He was a 
charter member of the Orlando Rotary Club, a member of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, and a Shriner. 

Luther Willis Tilden, youngest son of L. F. and Emily Tilden, was 
only five years old when he came to Florida with his parents. His first 
education came in the little frame shack used for a school about a mile 
south of his father’s home. Later he enrolled as a prep student at Rollins 
College. After a year at Emory University he returned to Tildenville to 
take up his life work in citrus and vegetable cultivation. On May 4, 1893 
Mr. Tilden married Miss May Wise, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 
Wise of Oakland. Nine children were born to the couple in the palatial 
home built by Mr. Tilden just west of the Tildenville school. 

Mr. Tilden was one of the organizers of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. He served as a president of the South Lake Apopka Citrus 
Growers Association, as a director in the Growers Guarantee Loan 
Association, and as a director of The Exchange Supply Company. He 
became a trustee of Rollins College, where six of his children enrolled. 
He was one of the founders of The Orange General Hospital* in Orlando 
and served as a county commissioner for thirteen years. He was selected 
a member of the first group that went to California to investigate the 
work of the Citrus Exchange there. 

Mr. Tilden’s deep love of farming is revealed in an interview given 
to the Orlando Reporter Star in 1926: 

As to hanging in after the freeze, there is no par- 
ticular virtue in that. It is about all we could do. 
Everything we had was tied up in the land and it 
was just hope for the best. I will admit it was 
discouraging at times, however I feel that men 
who did hang on after the freeze are glad of it today 
for they took chances and those chances proved 
successful. Of course it’s true truck farming is 
hazardous and exciting, but the odds only make it 
more interesting. It appeals to almost everyone 


*Now Orange Memorial Hospital of Orlando. 
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because the reward is high and the chances are 
sometimes against one. But there’s nothing like it 
in the world that holds the same interest, and 
compared to trucking, the citrus industry is dull 
and uninteresting. 

Luther and Emily Tilden’s youngest child, Clara, married Arthur 
Hurley of Oakland on November 1, 1900, at her parent’s home. 

Clarence Tilden, oldest of Will Tilden’s sons, following his father’s 
and grandfather’s leads, became one of the largest truck growers in 
Orange County. He purchased the former Connell home where he lived 
following his marriage to Irene Thoren. An avid horticulturist, Clar- 
ence Tilden planted his home grounds with hundreds of lush tropical 
plants. His garden became a mecca for horticulturists and garden lovers 
from all over Central Florida. The property was sold later to J. S. 
Reddick who tore down the frame building and built a palatial home on 
the corner. Mr. Tilden moved to Windermere where he built a home on 
Cypress Island. 

Three of the Tilden children remained in the immediate vicinity of 
Tildenville: Harold, Fred, and L. W. Tilden Jr. until his death in 1973. 

Gladys Tilden, the oldest child, is married to Russell Hudnall and 
lives in St. Cloud. Grace Tilden married Fred Stark and makes her home 
in Eugene, Oregon. Harold and his family live in Winter Garden where 
he continues in the citrus industry started by his father and grand- 
father. His daughter, Lydia, married Dr. Gordon Bigelow of the English 
Department of the University of Florida, who is the author of Frontier 
Eden: Literary Career of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Doris Tilden married Robert C. Davis, Orlando, an attorney who 
died in 1941. She is now married to Richard Friendly and makes her 
home in Orlando. 

Robert Tilden married Evelyn Bryant, carrying on his citrus in- 
terests in Clermont. A son, Robert Luther, is associated with the medi- 
cal research department of the University of Florida, and made medical 
history with his work on the detection of hepatitis in blood samples. 

Fred Tilden, citrus grower, is married to Corrie Coleman. He makes 
his home in Windermere. 

Luther Willis Tilden Jr., who died in 1973, lived in the old Tilden 
home in Tildenville with his wife, Murfee Grace of Lake Wales. He wasa 
member and director of the Florida Citrus Mutual, a director of the First 
National Bank at Winter Garden, a director of South Lake Apopka 
Citrus Growers Association, and president of the West Orange Citrus 
Growers Association. A son, Douglas Tilden, was a member of the 
Collegiate Council of the United Nations and represented that group at 
the Sixteenth International Conference held in Rome. He was one often 
young men honored at the White House by President Lyndon Johnson 
during the inaugural ceremonies in 1965. 

Virginia Mae Tilden, youngest of the family, married George Kelly 
Holtsclaw Jr. of Orlando. They now live in Auburndale. Mrs. Holtsclaw 
is a noted artist, and her husband a prize-winning photographer. 
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Luther Fuller Tilden (1834-1929) 
m. Emily Willis (1840-1925) 
1. Charles Herbert Tilden (1860-1933) 
2. Matilda Minerva Tilden (1868-1921) 
3. Luther Willis Tilden (1869-1941) 
4. Clara Tilden (1872-1971) 
1. Charles Herbert Tilden (1860-1933) 
m. Anna Sadler (1863-1944) 
a. Mable Tilden (1884-1963) 
b. Wilber Tilden (1886-1973) 
a. Mable Tilden 
m. Dan McKinnon (See McKinnon Family) 
b. Wilber Tilden (1886-1973) 
m. Willie Person of Orlando 
ce. Jean Murray Tilden 
d. Anna Sadler Tilden 
c. Jean Murray Tilden 
m. Lt. Warren Hardin Edwards of Orlando 
e. Warren Hardin Edwards Jr. 
d. Anna Sadler Tilden 
m. Simpson Penney Jr. of Orlando 
f. James Penney 
2. Matilda Minerva Tilden (1869-1921) 
m. James Hardy Sadler of Oakland (See Sadler Family) 
3. Luther Willis Tilden (1869-1941) 
m. Virginia May Wise of Oakland 


g. Gladys Tilden (1894- ) 

h. Clarence Tilden (1895-1956) 

i. Grace Tilden (1896- ) 

j. Harold Tilden (1899- ) 

k. Doris Tilden (1901- ) 

1. Robert Tilden (1906- ) 

m. Fred Tilden (1910- ) 

n. Luther W. Tilden, Jr. (1913-1973) 
o. Virginia Tilden (1915- ) 


g. Gladys Tilden (1894- ) 
Lives in St. Cloud 
m. Glen Robinson of Orlando 
No children 
m. Russell Hudnall 
No children 
h. Clarence Tilden (1895-1956) 
m. Irene Thoren (1892-1946) 
p. Gurney Irene Tilden (1917- ) 
q. Wilma May Tilden (1919-1964) 
r. Mary Lucille Tilden (1922- ) 
m. Margaret Brigham Prentiss 
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p. Gurney Irene Tilden (1917- ) 
Lives in Miami 
m. Joseph Ruckner Grafton 
s. Joseph Grafton Jr. 
t. Karen Grafton 
u. Patricia Grafton 
v. Lawrence Grafton 
q. Wilma May Tilden (1919-1964) 
m. Hugh Lassiter 
w. Irene Lassiter 
x. Linda Lassiter 
y. Laura Lassiter 
r. Mary Lucille Tilden (1922- ) 
m. Everett Leslie Farnsworth Jr. of Winter 
Garden 
z. Everett Leslie Farnsworth III (1946- ) 
aa. Richard Tilden Farnsworth (1948- ) 
bb. Mary Caroline Farnsworth (1953- ) 
z. Everett Leslie Farnsworth III (1946-) 
m. Helen Montgomery of Winter Garden 
Grace Tilden (1896- 
Lives in Eugene, Oregon 


m. Fred Stark 


ce. Margaret Stark 
dd. Bruce Stark 
Harold Tilden (1899- } 
Lives in Winter Garden 
m. Dorothy M. Ware 
ee. Lydia Tilden 
ee. Lydia Tilden 
m. Dr. Gordon E. Bigelow. 
Lives in Gainesville 
ff. Constance Bigelow 
gg. Harold Bigelow 
hh. Mark Bigelow 


k. Doris Tilden (1901- ) 


m. Robert C. Davis of Orlando (Died 1941) 
ii. Elizabeth (Betty) Davis 
ji. Joan Davis 
m. Richard Friendly of Orlando 
li. Elizabeth Davis 
m. Frederick Whitt of Lakeland 
kk. Gerald Whitt 
ll. = Larry Whitt 
mm. Glenn Whitt 
nn. Eric Whitt 
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ji. Joan Davis 
m. Thomas Vaughan of Orlando 
oo. Doris Vaughan 
pp. Robert Vaughan 
1. Robert Tilden (1906- ) 
Lives in Clermont 
m. Evelyn Brant 
qq. Robert Luther Tilden (1940- ) 
qq. Robert Luther Tilden (1940- ) 
m. Alice Duzy 
m. Martha Taylor Harbin 
rr. Evelyn Elizabeth (1972- ) 
m. Fred Tilden (1910- ) 
Lives in Windermere 
m. Corrie Coleman 
ss. Harry Cook 
ss. Harry Cook 
m. Marilyn Wilcox of Nebraska 
tt. Wade Cook 
uu. Lori Cook 
n. Luther Willis Tilden Jr. (1913-1973) 
m. Murfee Grace of Lake Wales 
vv. Luther Willis Tilden III (1934- ) 
ww. Douglas Fuller Tilden (1945- ) 
xx. Stephanie Tilden (1950- ) 
vv. Luther Willis Tilden (1934- ) 
m. Etta Hiers of Sanibel Island 
yy. Kevin Tilden (1955- ) 
zz. Marshall Tilden (1957- ) 
ww. Douglas Fuller Tilden (1945- ) 
m. Roberta Mellor 
aaa. Andrew Fuller Tilden 
xx. Stephanie Tilden (1950- ) 
Unmarried 
o. Virginia Tilden (1915- ) 
m. George Kelly Holtsclaw Jr. of Orlando 
bbb. Bryan Holtsclaw 
ccc. Jennifer Holtsclaw 
ddd. Keith Holtsclaw 
4. Clara Tilden (1872-1971) 
m. Arthur Hurley of Oakland (See Hurley Family) 
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THE WILLIS FAMILY 


The James E. Willis family, who came to the Oakland-Tildenville 
area in 1877, had their roots in Massachusetts. 

Ezra Willis, whose home was in Leverett, had a family of six girls 
and two boys. He was a farmer, but the soil was poor and rocky, and he 
found it more and more difficult to provide for his family. The girls 
helped out by making sugar cakes and plaited hats to sell at the boys’ 
school in Leverett. 

One of Mr. Willis’ daughters, Elvira, married Allen Tilden, a 
traveling blacksmith, oldest son of Minerva and Isaac Tilden of New 
York State. The couple moved back to New York and lived on his 
father’s farm. When Isaac Tilden died, he left the farm to his sons. Allen 
went back to Massachusetts where he gathered up his wife’s family, 
moving them to Illinois where his brother, Luther F. Tilden, had pre- 
ceded him. 

Both families, the Tildens and the Willises, homesteaded and 
purchased land in the rich prairie region of Illinois. Three of the Tilden 
boys married Willis girls. Luther, who had paved the way for the 
families’ move to Illinois, married Emily Aurora Willis on April 19, 
1859, in Vienna, Illinois. Because of ill health, Mr. Tilden brought his 
family to Florida in December of 1875, settling in Apopka. After two 
years farming near the town, he wrote his brother-in-law, James Willis 
of Illinois, telling him of the warm, sunny climate and rich soil of the 
Lake Apopka area. As a result James Willis brought his family to 
Apopka, living with his brother-in-law for a year. 

In 1877 Mr. Willis and Mr. Tilden, hearing of the rich land on the 
south side of the lake, looked over the countryside and ended by home- 
steading and purchasing land in what is now known as Tildenville. 
They brought a carpenter over from Apopka and built a little cabin 
where they lived while Mr. Tilden built his home. The families con- 
tinued to live together until Mr. Willis built a home for his family just 
opposite the Tilden residence. Later he was to build a two-story home on 
the Tildenville Road, just west of the Tilden property. He began farming 
activities and citrus culture, and was active in the slowly expanding 
community life. In 1888, he was appointed a trustee of the Oakland 
school. When the Oakland-Winter Garden school was built it was Mr. 
Willis who gave the land for the building. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis had four children: Edward Hobart, Mary Lind- 
say, Elen Gertrude, and James Alva. 

Edward Willis, the oldest son (1868-1899), married Carrie Wise, 
daughter of Josiah R. and Catharine Speer Sadler Wise, of Oakland. 
There were no children. Mr. Willis died in the Spanish-American War in 
1899. His widow, Carrie, was appointed for the 1901-1902 term as a 
teacher in the Oakland school and later taught for many years in the 
public schools of Sanford. She died there in 1941, and is buried beside 
her husband in the Oakland cemetery. 

Mary Lindsay Willis (1871-1929), married Frank Sadler of South 
Carolina and moved to that state. 
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Ellen Gertrude Willis (1873-1937) became the wife of Joe Petris of 
Oakland, and lived in the Petris home there until her death in 1937. 

James Alva Willis (1879-1949), youngest son of the family, married 
Pina Cooley, a graduate of Rollins College who was teaching music at 
Oakland. The couple was married in Kansas, the bride’s native home, 
later returning to live in the Willis home at Tildenville. 

James E. Willis, who had been a Confederate veteran, died in 1916. 
His wife, Elvira Tilden Willis, had died previously in 1912. 

Following the elder Willis’ deaths, Alva Willis and his wife lived in 
the old home, which also served as the home for a son, Robert, and his 
wife, for many years. Robert. was the third son of Mr. and Mrs. Alva 
Willis, and had married Gladys Arlene Melton of Gordon, Alabama. In 
the late 1950’s the old home was torn down, and two new modern homes 
now serve as residences for Mr. and Mrs. Robert Willis, and for Robert 
Willis’ sister, Mrs. Helen Bourland and her husband, Courtney Bour- 
land. 


James E. Willis (1835-1916) 
m. Elvira Hobart (1844-1912) 
1. Edward Hobart Willis (1868-1899) 
2. Mary Lindsay Willis (1871-1929) 
3. Ellen Gertrude Willis (1873-1939) 
4. James Alva Willis (1879-1949) 
1. Edward Hobart Willis (1868-1899) 
Died in Spanish-American War 
m. Carrie Wise 
No children 
2. Mary Lindsay Willis (1871-1929) 
m. Frank Sadler of South Carolina 
3. Ellen Gertrude Willis (1873-1939) 
m. Joseph E. Petris of Oakland (See Petris Family) 
a. Helen Louise Petris (1899-1899) 
b. Vilma Mae Petris (1900- ) 
c. Thelma Grace Petris (1903- ) 
d. Edmund Petris (1908- ) 
4. James Alva Willis (1879-1949) 
m. Pina Cooley (1881-1958) 
e. Clarence James Willis (1909- ) 
f. Roscoe George Willis (1911- ) 
g. Robert Cooley Willis (1912- ) 
h. Helen Dorothy Willis (1914- ) 
i. John Kenneth Willis (1916- ) 
e. Clarence James Willis (1909- ) 
m. Elizabeth Deariso 
No children 
Lives in Eustis. Is fruit inspector for 
Florida Department of Agriculture. 
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f. Roscoe George Willis (1911- ) 
Laboratory Technician with Veteran’s 
Service in Jacksonville 
m. Adelaide Deariso 
j. Mollie Jean Willis 
j. Mollie Jean Willis 
m. Charles Crozier of Clermont 
Now lives in St. Augustine. 
g. Robert Cooley Willis (1912- ) 
m. Gladys Arlene Melton of Gordon, Alabama 
k. Dorothy Gale Willis (1938- ) 
1. June Ellen Willis (1944- ) 
k. Dorothy Gale Willis 
m. James Newell McCord 
teacher at William & Mary College. 
Lives in Williamsburg, Virginia 
1. June Ellen Willis 
m. Harold Edwin Evans 
Lives in Jacksonville. 
h. Helen Dorothy Willis (1914- ) 
m. Dean Bruce Aiken (Died in 1960) 
m. James Bruce Aiken 
m. Courtney Bourland 
No children 
i. John Kenneth Willis (1916- ) 
Army career man. Lives in Annandale, 
Virginia. 
m. Shirley Louise Barrett 
No children 
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THE HURLEY FAMILY 


The year 1892 brought the James Oliver Hurley family to Oakland 
from Orion, Alabama, a small settlement north of Troy. Friends of the 
Hurleys had moved to Oakland and on a return visit to Alabama praised 
the area for its climate and productivity. 

The boll-weevil had invaded Alabama’s cotton fields destroying 
most of the crops including those of the Hurley family. Hearing of the 
virtues of Central Florida from their friends James Oliver Hurley 
(1853-1939) and his wife Mary Emma (1857-1895), they, with their 
seven children, packed up their household goods and came to Florida 
with them. 

Arthur Hurley was the oldest of the seven children, and was the 
main influence in making the decision to come to Florida. The other 
children were Lela, Willie (a girl), Jesse, Kate, Manley, and James P. 
Hurley. 

' Clara Tilden, youngest daughter of L. F. Tilden, who was to become 
the wife of Arthur Hurley, in her memoirs describes the first meeting 
with her husband-to-be: 

‘Arthur was sitting with my brother, Willie, in 
church that first Sunday. Later I asked Willie, 
“Who was that good-looking boy sitting with you?” 
Willie said, “That was Arthur Hurley, but he is too 
young for you. He is only nineteen.” I was twenty 
at the time. We didn’t start going together until I 
was twenty-four years old. 

Clara Tilden and Arthur Hurley were married November 1, 1900 at 
the bride’s home. Describing the wedding Mrs. Hurley wrote: 

We had asked the preacher to come down on that 
Thursday night. He said he couldn’t as he had an 
appointment to marry Miss Dunnaway and Mr. 
Gulley. But they decided they didn’t want to start 
housekeeping on Friday, as that would be bad 
luck. So they changed their wedding to Wednesday 
and we got married on Thursday. Arthur had to go 
to Orlando to get the license. Mama and I made the 
wedding cake. I wrote my invitations by hand and 
only the family were invited. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hurley lived with her parents until 1905 when they 
built the first part of their home, just opposite the home of Mrs. Hurley’s 
brother, Luther Willis Tilden. The first house had five rooms downstairs 
and two upstairs, and porches. 

Mr. Hurley, always a progressive person, was among the first to 
have a telephone, indoor plumbing, and electric lights. He was the 
organmer of the first electric plant, a deacon in the First Baptist Church 
of Winter Garden, a trustee of local schools, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Winter Garden, and a charter member of the South 
Lake Apopka Citrus Growers Association, serving both as president and 
director. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hurley lived in the old home place from 1905 until the 
fall of 1959. As the family grew, more rooms were added. Five Hurley 
children grew to adulthood, and Mr. and Mrs. Hurley raised two of his 
nieces. The home finally grew to three stories with eight bedrooms, five 
bathrooms, two living rooms, a dining room, kitchen, and an office for 
Mr. Hurley. 

Following Mr. Hurley's death in 1959, Mrs. Hurley and a daughter, 
Myrtis, alone in the old house, decided it was too large for their needs. 
The house was torn down and replaced with a modern one-story home. 

Mrs. Hurley died in December of 1971, lacking only one year of 
reaching one hundred years of age. She was a remarkable woman, 
steadfast in all she did, yet with a wonderful sense of humor, much of 
which is embedded in her memoirs. Her vivid recollections have given 
posterity invaluable pictures of the early pioneer days at Oakland and 
Tildenville: 

My parents went to Illinois again when I was six- 
teen years old. This time I stayed with Minnie and 
her husband, Jim Sadler. Their oldest child, Doug- 
las, was a baby at the time. Mama and Papa had 
planned to stay in the north just for a few weeks, 
but an epidemic of yellow fever in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia kept them there until November. No trains ran 
through Atlanta during the worst of the epidemic. 
When they did come home, the trains went 
through Atlanta with closed doors and windows. 
No one was allowed to get off or on the train, but 
they said the doctors did slip off and on. 


It usually took about three hours to go to Orlando. 
There was one place where the sand was six or 
seven inches deep in the ruts, and the horses had to 
walk. Later after I was married and Arthur got a 
little mule that he ran to the buggy, we made it in 
two-and-one-half hours. We would take our lunch 
and eat on the way. We would start before daylight 
and usually get home about two or three o’clock. 


I was only about fourteen when they built the 
railroad through here. Papa built the station that 
they named Tildenville. There was a depot in Oak- 
land. The people that came in with the railroad 
began to build up the town of Oakland. They built 
three big houses, — one of them, the Petris house, 
still stands. There was a nice dry-goods store, a 
grocery, a hardware store, and a big clubhouse. 
The clubhouse was used for dances and all kinds of 
entertainment. Theatre groups came in and put on 
plays there. The railroad people wanted to sell lots, 
bring in a lot of people, and build up the town. But 
Judge Speer objected and wouldn’t sell any land, 
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and that sorta broke up the growth of the town. 


When I was a teenager, we had square dances and 
a few parties, — not many, because there weren’t 
many young people. There was a young English 
couple, named Copner, who had come from Eng- 
land with the English and Irish people who settled 
Killarney. He ran the hardware store in Oakland. 
They had a party every Thursday night and in- 
vited the young people to play games, talk, and 
have a good time. Later the Copners moved back to 
England. 


When I was about twenty years old we all learned 
to ride bicycles. My father and I were at Daytona 
for a couple of weeks, and we rented a bicycle from 
a man, that had extra wheels on it. We learned to 
ride that way. There was an old bachelor, he was 
the station agent for the railroad, who cleared 
about an acre of land in Oakland. He had corn 
planted there. He left the corn rows, but made a 
path all around the land for bicycles. We went 
bump, bump, bump, around it. We used to have 
parties there and ride around it. 


About 1900 we used to go up to the west end of 
Lake Apopka, where there was a beautiful, clear 
spring. The men built a dock about a foot under the 
water and another dock above the water. We used 
to go out there and have picnics and spend the day. 
It was so clear we could see through the water and 
see the fish swimming. The little children could 
play on the under-water deck in safety. It was so 
pretty and pure and clear. We used to call it Min- 
nie Boo Hoo, but later it was called Gourd Neck 
Springs. 


Arthur Warren Hurley (1873-1959) 


m. 


oP WN Re 


Clara Tilden (1872-1971) 

. Mildred Hurley (1901- ) 

. Julia Hurley (1905-1912) 

. Myrtis Hurley (1907- ) 

. Gwendolyn Hurley (1909- ) 
. Ena Hurley (1911- ) 
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6. Arthur W. Hurley, Jr. (1915- ) 


1. Mildred Hurley (1901- ) 
m. Cyril Pruitt of Winter Garden 
a. Emily Pruitt 
b. Ann Pruitt 
a. Emily Pruitt 
m. Richard Johnston of Winter Garden 
b. Ann Pruitt 
m. Jacques Adnet 
Air Force careerman. Lives in Ohio. 
2. Julia Hurley (1905-1912) 
Died at age seven years. 
3. Myrtis Hurley (1907- ) 
Unmarried. 
Lives in Tildenville. 
4. Gwendolyn Hurley (1909- ) 
Unmarried. 
Lives in Winter Garden. 
5. Ena Hurley (1911- ) 
m. Gerald Thompson. 
Lives in Tildenville. 
ce. Ena Kathryn Thompson 
d. Gerald Richard Thompson 
e. William Arthur Thompson 
c. Ena Kathryn Thompson 
m. Richard Smith of Holly Hill 
d. Gerald Richard Thompson 
m. Theresa Barr of Winter Garden 
e. William Arthur Thompson 
m. Sue Huddleston. 
Lives in Winter Garden. 
6. Arthur Warren Hurley Jr. (1915- ) 
Lives in Windermere. 
m. Susan Shaw 
f. Michael Andrew 
g. John Casey Hurley 
h. Sally Sue Hurley 
i. James Arthur Hurley 
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THE McKINNON FAMILY 


Daniel McKinnon IV (1872-1933) and his brother, William, came to 
Florida in 1905 from Maxton, North Carolina. The brothers had worked 
in Statesboro and in Savannah, Georgia in the naval stores industry and 
continued this interest in the thickly wooded areas of Central Florida. 
Dan McKinnon added citrus culture to his business, buying land and 
planting groves. 

Will McKinnon (1881-1957), the younger brother, married Blanche 
Wise (1883-1952) of Oakland. He took his bride to Sanford where he 
entered the fertilizer business. The couple had one daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married Charles Selvidge of Mulberry. Mrs. McKinnon continued 
teaching for a number of years after her marriage. 

Dan McKinnon IV, married Mable Tilden, daughter of Charles and 
Anna Tilden of Oakland, in 1909. Miss Tilden had attended Rollins 
College and was a graduate of Chicora College, Greenville, South 
Carolina. Dan McKinnon built a beautiful home on Tildenville Road 
and over the years prospered in his citrus, lumber, and naval stores 
interests. Mrs. McKinnon was active in the Presbyterian Church at 
Oakland, and became its historian. She was a past president of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and a member of the American 
Red Cross. 

Three children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Dan McKinnon, Alice, 
Margaret, and Dan. Alice was a graduate of Peace Junior College of 
Raleigh, North Carolina and Wesleyan College of Macon, Georgia. She 
married Henry Asbury Mathews of Fort Valley, Georgia, a retired 
lawyer and farmer. The couple have a daughter, Margaret McKinnon 
Mathews, now attending Wesleyan College in Macon. 

Margaret McKinnon, also a graduate of Peace Junior College and 
Wesleyan, majored in music. She had dedicated her life to teaching, 
considering it the highest profession and most rewarding. She was on 
the music faculty at Wesleyan for several years, then transferred to 
Rollins College where she taught piano in the Creative Arts Depart- 
ment in 1958-1959. Later Miss McKinnon opened her own studio at her 
home in Tildenville. For many years she resided in the beautiful old 
Colonial house her grandfather had built, but in 1973 moved to Orlando. 
She still teaches piano to a selected group of students. 

Dan McKinnon, a graduate of the University of Florida, served in 
the Army Center System in World War II and reached the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel commission in 1946. He is a member of the Oakland 
Presbyterian Church, American Legion, Florida Citrus Commission, a 
director of both the South Lake Apopka Citrus Growers Association and 
the Orange County Farm Bureau, a member of the Growers and Ship- 
pers League of Florida and Florida Citrus Mutual. He is manager of the 
Tilden-McKinnon Growers of Tildenville. Mr. McKinnon married the 
former Anne McArthur Boyd. Mrs. McKinnon in November of 1971 
became the only woman member of the Valencia Community College 
Board of Trustees. She was appointed by Governor Reubin Askew. 
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Daniel McKinnon IV (1872-1933) 
m. Mable Tilden McKinnon (1884-1963) 
1. Alice McKinnon (1910- ) 
2. Margaret McKinnon (1913- ) 
3. Dan McKinnon (1916- ) 
1. Alice McKinnon (1910- ) 
m. Henry Asbury Mathews of Fort Valley, Georgia 
a. Margaret McKinnon Mathews 
2. Margaret McKinnon (1913- ) 
Unmarried 
3. Dan McKinnon (1916- ) 
m. Anne McArthur Boyd 
b. Maurice Boyd (1944- ) (Stepson) 
ce. Jean Tilden McKinnon (1955- ) 
d. Elizabeth Anne McKinnon (1957- ) 
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THE WISE FAMILY 


Josiah R. Wise (1831-1901) was one of Oakland’s earliest settlers. 
Just when he came to Oakland is unknown. A citrus grower, he was 
twice postmaster, serving first from July 8, 1881 to 1889, and again 
from July 21, 1893 to 1897. The name of his first wife is unknown, but 
from that marriage there was a daughter, Linda (1856-1926) who mar- 
ried into the Perkins family of Oakland, as well as a son, John, who left 
Oakland as a young man to move to Florida’s East Coast. 

In 1868 Mr. Wise married Mrs. Catharine Sadler, eldest daughter 
of Judge James Gamble Speer, who had come to Oakland with her three 
children, James, Anna, and Alice, to make their home. The old Wise 
home, no longer standing, was on the north side of the Tildenville Road 
about one-half mile from the Presbyterian Church. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Wise were active in community affairs, taking 
part in church activities and general civic welfare. 

Five daughters were born to Mr. and Mrs. Wise. May, the oldest 
girl, married Luther Willis Tilden, son of Luther F. and Emily Tilden, 
and lived in the home her husband built west of the Oakland-Winter 
Garden school until her death in 1950. The lovely old house added to 
over the years to make room for the growing family, still stands and is 
one of the historic showplaces of Tildenville. 

Rozelle Wise married Frank Markwood and the couple made their 
home in Jacksonville. Mr. Markwood died during the Spanish- 
American War. Mrs. Markwood and her son, Frank, returned to Tilden- 
ville, making their home with her sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Tilden. Later she returned to Jacksonville where she assisted 
her sister, Carrie Willis, in a mercantile business. Both sisters eventu- 
ally returned to Sanford to live with another sister, Mrs. Blanche Mc- 
Kinnon. Mrs. Markwood later moved to Texas, where she joined her son, 
Frank. 

Carrie Wise married Ed Willis, son of J. A. Willis of Tildenville. She 
moved to Jacksonville, but when her husband died of yellow fever 
during the Spanish-American War she returned to Oakland to teach 
school. Later she went to Jacksonville, and opened a store, assisted by 
her sister, Rozelle. Both sisters returned later to Sanford, living with 
Mr. and Mrs. McKinnon, a sister and brother-in-law. Mrs. Willis taught 
school in Sanford until blindness forced her to retire. She died in 1941 
and is buried in Oakland Cemetery. 

Effie Wise became the wife of Walter Michael, son of Stephen and 
Elizabeth Michael of Oakland. Mr. Michael was a salesman and the 
couple lived in various places in Florida. They were living in Orange 
City when Mr. Michael was killed in an automobile accident in 1920. 
Mrs. Michael and her two daughters, Alpha and Elizabeth (Tommie), 
returned to the Wise home in Oakland where they made their future 
residence. 
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Blanche Wise, the youngest of the five Wise daughters, married 
Will McKinnon, brother of Dan McKinnon, who had come to Oakland in 
1905. Mr. and Mrs. Will McKinnon moved to Sanford where Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon engaged in a fertilizer business and farming. Mrs. McKinnon, 
who had taught school before her marriage, continued to teach in the 
Sanford schools for a number of years. 


Josiah R. Wise (1831-1901) 
m. Catharine E. Wise (1841-1922) 
1. Virginia May Wise (1871-1950) 
2. Carrie G. Wise (1873-1941) 
3. Rozelle Wise (18?- ? ) 
4, Effie Wise (1880-1961) 
5. Blanche Wise (1883-1952) 
1. Virginia May Wise (1871-1950) 
m. Luther Willis Tilden (See Tilden Family) 
2. Carrie Wise (1873-1941) 
m. Ed Willis 
No children 
3. Rozelle Wise (18?- ? ) 
m. Frank Markwood 
a. Frank Markwood 
4. Effie Wise (1880-1961) 
m. Walter Michael 
b. Alpha Michael (1906-1962) 
ce. Elizabeth Michael (1907- ) 
b. Alpha Michael (1906-1962) 
m. Kenneth Winter of Oakland 
d. Sharon E, Winter 
e. Sherrell Winter 
c. Elizabeth Michael (1907- ) 
m. W. H. Parker. 
Lives in Tampa 
f. Michael Breck Parker (1944- j 
5. Blanche Wise (1883-1952) 
m. William McKinnon (1881-1957) 
Lived in Sanford 
g. Elizabeth (Betty) McKinnon 
g. Elizabeth McKinnon 
m. Charles Selvidge of Mulberry 
h. Mac Selvidge 
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THE HULL FAMILY 


Simeon Benjamin Hull (1867-1945) who came to Oakland in 1906, 
was the son of William Benjamin and Emily H. Hull, pioneer settlers in 
Orlando. His father, William (1829-1914), came to Florida in 1855, 
arriving by wagon train from Georgia on Christmas Day. There were 
thirty-four people in the party, including a number of slaves. Their 
arrival just about doubled the population of Orange County at that time. 

After two years at Fort Reed where he handled supplies for soldiers 
in the Seminole War, the Hull family moved to Orlando and kept a 
boarding house until the outbreak of the Civil War. William Hull 
enlisted in Captain John Mizell’s Company of Home Guards, the 
Seventh Florida Regiment, and saw service in Virginia and was twice 
wounded. He was captured at the battle of Gettysburg and spent two 
years in prison at Fort Delaware. He returned to Orlando in 1865, 
walking from Palatka. The Federal Government had paid his boat fare 
from New York. During his absences Mrs. Hull operated their boarding 
house alone, and also acted as postmistress at Orlando, in addition to 
working the farm. On his return from the war Mr. Hull raised cotton on 
on Conway and was among the first to ship oranges, even as early as 
1870. 

Simeon Benjamin Hull, son of William and Emily Hull, married 
Marguerite Matilda Winkelman (1876-1968) of Oakland on June 3, 
1900. Mrs. Hull’s family, the Winkelmans, came of pioneer stock, arriv- 
ing in Florida in 1877. Her father, John Winkelman (1834-1917), 
homesteaded land between Winter Garden and Oakland and built a 
home there in 1879. He cleared the land and planted the Luther F. 
Tilden groves on the south shore of Lake Apopka during the day, then 
cleared his own land and planted his grove on moonlight nights. They 
moved to Oakland for a number of years, living in the home just west of 
the Petris home. On March 6, 1906 Mr. Winkelman became a member of 
the Oakland Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Hull’s sister, Miss Dora Win- 
kelman, gave devoted service to the church during her lifetime, and 
cared for her father until his death in 1917. 

Marguerite Winkelman Hull as a child attended school in a one- 
room building a short distance south of the present intersection of West 
Highway Fifty and Avalon Road. After several years she moved to the 
home of Captain and Mrs. Richardson (now the Bekemeyer home) where 
she helped in the home during the day and was tutored at night by 
Captain Richardson. At about fifteen or sixteen years of age she at- 
tended public school in Beulah, where both Captain and Mrs. Richard- 
son were teachers. At age eighteen she was qualified to teach in the 
public schools. Her first one-room school was at Glenn Ethel, near 
Sanford, in 1894. During the winter months she taught at Conway. 
From teaching Mrs. Hull went into nursing, training at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Jacksonville, for two years. On graduation she entered into 
contract as a nurse on November 19, 1898, and served at the First 
Division Hospital, Seventh Army Corps, located at Camp Onward, 
Savannah, Georgia, and then at Camp Columbia, Havana, Cuba. At the 
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close of the war her contract was “annulled” and she was honorably 
discharged. After returning from Cuba she joined the staff of the Church 
and Home Hospital (Episcopal) at Orlando, and while there met Simeon 
B. Hull whom she later married. For the first six months of their 
marriage Mr. and Mrs. Hull lived in the old Hull home on Lake Lancas- 
ter while they built their own home about a half mile away on what is 
now South Fern Creek Drive in Orlando. At this home three children 
were born, the first-born dying of scarlet fever. In 1906 they moved to 
the Winkelman home in Winter Garden where two additional children 
were born. Mr. Hull cared for the citrus grove on the property and 
continued to work as a carpenter and brick mason. 

In 1912 Mr. Hull purchased one of the oldest orange groves in the 
State, the thirty acre Burdette Island Grove, west of Oakland. Later he 
added another forty acres to it and purchased other groves in Lake 
County. He built a large two-story home near Lake Apopka, just east of 
Killarney, and here the two youngest Hull children were born. The first 
Hull home in Oakland burned November 12, 1934, but was rebuilt on 
the same site. 

Mr. Hull was a quiet man who never sought office for himself, but 
his judgment and far-seeing outlook made him a natural candidate 
when the office sought the man. He served on the Orange County Board 
of Public Instruction for two years, and was trustee of Oakland-Winter 
Garden school district. He was elected second vice-president of the 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce at its organizational meeting 
and served until 1928, when he was elevated to the first vice-presidency, 
serving until 1932. He was appointed by the Orange County Board of 
Commissioners to make the 1927 Agricultural and Industrial Survey 
for Orange County for the State Department of Agriculture. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Hull are buried in the Hull family plot in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Orlando. ; 


Simeon Benjamin Hull (1867-1945) 
m. Marguerite Matilda Winkelman (1876-1968) 

. Horace S. Hull (1902- ) 

. Marian Margaret Hull (1904- ) 

. Herman J. Hull (1909- ) 

. William Benjamin Hull (1911- ) 

. Hilda Jean Hull (1916- ) 

. Cecil Oliver Hull (1920- ) 

1. Horace S. Hull 
m. Vilma Mae Petris 

a. Horace S. Hull Jr. (1924- ) 
b. Dorothy Imogene Hull (1926- 
c. Robert Hobart Hull (1932- ) 
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m. Mary Helen Morse (1910-1963) THE PETRIS FAMILY 
d. W. Tracy Hull (1940- ) Edmund E. Petris and his wife, Louise Molner Petris, came to 
m. Vilma Mae Petris (remarriage) Florida from New York City in 1874. Landing at Mellonville (Sanford), 
a. Horace Hull Jr. they moved on to Longwood where Mr. Petris opened a general mer- 
m. Zelda Rutledge chandising store. When Peter Demens ran his Orange Belt Railroad 
e. Lynda Rose (1947- ) into Oakland, Mr. Petris moved his family there, living in one of the 
f. Robert Mitchell (1949- _) spacious company houses and working as an upholsterer in the making 
g. April (1953- ) of Pullman car seats. 
b. Dorothy Imogene Hull Of the six Petris children, Vilma, Teka, Irene, Carrie, Eugene 
m. Miles Minor (Duke), and Joseph, only Joseph remained as a permanent resident of 
h. Beth Minor Oakland. At the age of fourteen he began working as an oil boy for the 
m. Albert Walker railroad. When the Plant System bought the Orange Belt, Joseph Petris 
i. Marcia Lee Walker (1952- ) was sent to work at the storehouse in Palatka. After about a year there 
j. Vilma Sue (1957- ) he was transferred to the High Springs storehouse. In April of 1899 he 
h. Beth Minor came back to Oakland to take charge of the railroad station. 
m. Rick Statler Joseph Petris married Nellie G. Willis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
c. Robert Hobart Hull A. Willis, in 1895. Their four children, Helen, Mae, Thelma, and Ed- 
m. Nancy Rowe mund, were all born in the Petris home in Oakland. 
k. Martha Mary (1957- ) Mr. Petris served as station agent at Oakland for thirty-five con- 
1. Jonathan Edward (1958- ) tinuous years and became one of the community’s most popular citizens. 
d. Tracy Hull He was a jovial, out-going, friendly person, prominent in all the town’s 
m. Faye Blevins activities. He served as mayor for a number of years, was Past High 
m. Helena Mae (1968- ) Priest of Eureka Chapter No. 7,R. A. M.in 1919; Olivet Commandry No. 
2. Marian Margaret Hull (1904- ) 4, Knights Templar and Past Commander 1921; and Past Illustrious 
m. Harry George Robert Board Master, Orlando Council No. 5, R. & 8. M., 1923. 
o. George Robert Board (1938- ) Mr. Petris’ father and mother, Edmund E. and Louise Petris, con- 
3. Herman J. Hull (1909- ) tinued to live in the family home for the remainder of their lives. 
m. Loncile Stokes . 
p. Thomas Benjamin Hull (1945- _—+?) Edmund E. ats hala ees aie 
qg. Patricia Ann Hull (1946. __—i+?); m. Louise I. Molner (1853- 


. Eugene (Duke) Petris) 
. Vilma Petris 

. Ilka Petris 

. Irene Petris 

. Carrie Petris 

Joseph Petris 


4. William Benjamin Hull (1911- ) 
m. Elva Louise Giddens 
r. Elizabeth Anne Hull (1930- ) 
s. Jacquelyn Hull (1932- ) 
t. Emily Jean Hull (1938- ) 
5. Hilda Jean Hull (1916- ) 
m. John Lawrence Bradley 
u. Jeanne Alta Bradley (1940- ) 
v. Donald Bradley 
w. Michael John Bradley (1952- ) 
6. Cecil Oliver Hull (1920- ) 
m. Louise Barron (1919- ) 
x. Beverly Sue Hull (1945- ) 
y- Glenda Kay Hull (1948- ) 
z. Jennifer Cecelia Hull (1958- ) 
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sh Eugene (Duke) Petris. 
Moved to Savannah, Georgia. 
2. Vilma Petris 
m. Jess Rhodes 
Lived variously in Indiana, California, 
returning to Oakland where she 
lived in the Petris home until her 
death. 
3. Ilka Petris 
m. Mr. Windisch of Ft. Pierce 
a. Ruth Windisch 
a. Ruth Windisch 
m. Norman Gulley of Oakland 
4. Irene Petris 
m. Charles Rudd and moved to Savannah 
5. Carrie Petris 
m. George Tuten and moved to Savannah 
6. Joseph Petris (1874-1932) 
m. Nellie G. Willis (1873-1937) 
b. Helen Louise Petris (1899-1899) 
c. Vilma Mae Petris (1900- ) 
d. Thelma Grace Petris (1903- ) 
e. Willis Edmund Petris (1908- , 
c. Vilma Mae Petris (1900- ) 
m. Horace S. Hull of Oakland (See Hull Family) 
d. Thelma Grace Petris (1903- ) 
m. Jack Duggar of Sanford 
f. Mary Ellen Duggar (1928- ) 
g. Joseph Wesley Duggar (1932- ) 
h. Grace Marie Duggar (1935- ) 
e. Willis Edmund Petris (1908- ) 
m. Kathleen Wright 
i. Kay Petris 
1. Kay Petris 
m. Richard Phillips of Winter Garden 
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THE HENSCHEN FAMILY 


Josef Henschen, one of the largest investors in the Orange Belt 
Railroad and who bore the major loss when the line failed, was a native 
of Sweden. He was one of three brothers, Dr. William Henschen, Esias, 
and Josef who came to America in the early 1870s in charge of immi- 
grants destined to work in the groves of General Henry S. Sanford, at 
Sanford, Florida. Of the three brothers only Josef remained in America. 

Mr. Henschen was born in Uppsala, Sweden, a university town 
where his father was a judge and member of the Riksdag. He matricu- 
lated at the university, majoring in medicine. Seeing a chance to travel 
Josef broke off his studies in his third year to become travel guide for one 
hundred immigrants headed for America - and Sanford. 

When his commission to General Sanford was completed Mr. 
Henschen went into the citrus business, planting an extensive grove on 
Lake Jesup where he lived with his two brothers. Later he cleared land 
at Forest City, planted it and subdivided it into small groves which he 
sold. He bought old and uncared for groves and cultivated them into 
production. He was active in many areas and as early as 1875 his name 
appears on the voting list of Orange County. In 1876 he was appointed a 
commissioner of Roads and Bridges for District Five, and in 1880 was on 
the committee to lay out roads from Orlando to South Apopka. 

By 1880 Mr. Henschen had made a small fortune. In 1885 he 
married Miss Carolina Swenson of Chicago, also Swedish born. In the 
same year he joined with Demens, Sweetapple, and Taylor to build the 
Orange Belt Railroad through Oakland, investing over $40,000 in the 
venture. He moved to Oakland and after the failure of the railroad 
turned again to the citrus industry, buying, planting, and improving 
land. 

The Henschen home at Oakland was a gathering place for Swedes 
who came to him for advice and encouragement. Although a Lutheran, 
the state church of Sweden, his family attended the Presbyterian 
Church at Oakland and became life-long members and supporters. 
However, when a Swedish Lutheran minister visited Oakland, he would 
have him conduct services in the Henschen home, inviting all the 
Swedes in the area to come for the ceremonies. 

Mr. Henschen served several terms as postmaster at Oakland. His 
first appointment was on June 19, 1889, serving until 1893. The second 
appointment was on June 16, 1897 during which he served until 1911. 

Among the treasured letters of the Henschen family is one written 
by Josef to his children which tells his life’s philosophy: 

Above all the enjoyments of this life love is the 
greatest, because it is the reflection of God’s love to 
us and to the whole world. God’s love expressed 
itself in the creation of the world and its beings, its 
inhabitants, and in all-wise laws by which it ex- 
ists, develops and progresses. If we let God’s love 
take possession of us and utter itself in all our 
actions toward all his creatures we become more 
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like Him, the loving all-wise and all-powerful 
ruler of this and all worlds. We raise ourselves 
through this love, and by a life in harmony with 
His laws and rules, to be more like Him and 
worthy to continue an everlasting life in His pres- 
ence. This is what your Papa believes. May God 
help him to live accordingly. 

Of the five Henschen children three remained in Oakland: Harold, 
Elsa, and Augusta. The oldest daughter, Florence, married Dr. Henry P. 
Bevis of Arcadia, and lives in that city. Miss Elsa Henschen made her 
home in the old family home until her death in 1954. The home was one 
of the few built by the railroad but was later demolished. 

Harold Henschen, the only son in the family, carried on his father’s 
citrus interests. He married Miss Helen Iserman, who was a school 
teacher at Oakland. The couple lived for a time on the Henschen grove 
property in Lake County, later building a new home just west of the old 
Henschen residence. 

Elin Henschen married M. H. Gurganious of Jacksonville and 
moved to that city. 

Augusta, the youngest of the Henschen family, married Carson 
Bees of Winter Garden, who died in 1965. She still makes her home in 
Oakland. 


Josef Henschen (1843-1930) 
m. Caroline Swenson (1864-1905) 
. Florence Henschen (1886- ) 
. Elsa Henschen (1887-1954) 
. Elin Henschen (1890- ) 
. Harold Henschen (1891-1968) 
. Augusta Henschen (1903- ) 
1. Florence Henschen (1886- ) 
m. Dr. Henry P. Bevis of Arcadia 
a. Henry Bevis 
b. Robert Bevis 
2. Elsa Henschen (1887-1954) 
Unmarried 
3. Elin Henschen (1890- ) 
m. M. H. Gurganious of Jacksonville 
4. Harold Henschen (1891-1968) 
m. Helen Iserman of Kansas 
c. Hazel Henschen (1917- ,) 
d. Harold Henschen (1920- ) 
e. Joseph Raymond Henschen (1922- ) 
c. Hazel Henschen (1917- ) 
m. Clyde Marden of Apopka 
f. Nan Marden (1946- ) 
f. Nan Marden (1946- ) 
Lives in Miami. 
m. Dan Westbrook 
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5. Augusta Henschen (1903- ) 
m. Carson Mink (1900-1965) of Winter Garden 
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d. Harold Henschen (1920- ) 
Physician and surgeon. 
m. Mary Mayes of Marietta, Georgia 
g. Gary Mayes Henschen (1951- ) 
h. Mary Anne Henschen (1953- ) 
i. Bruce Henschen (1953- ) 
e. Joseph Raymond Henschen (1922- ) 
m. Lois Gray of Panama City 
j. Martha Henschen (1952- ) 
k. Joseph Gray (1954- ) 
j. Martha Henschen (1952- Ji 
m. Charles Lee of St. Cloud 
1. Charles Lee II 
k. Joseph Gray Henschen (1954- ) 


m. Caroline Mink (1928- ) 
n. Shirley Mink (1930- ) 
m. Caroline Mink (1928- ) 
m. Arthur Soka of Armonk, New York 
o. David Soka 
p. Troy Soka 
n. Shirley Mink (1930- ) 
m. Keith Stone 
Principal of Oviedo High School. 
q. Gregory Keith Stone (1951- ) 
r. Beverly Stone (1954- ) 
s. Timothy Stone (1957- ) 
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THE BOURNE FAMILY 


Mr. and Mrs. William Bourne of Lincoln, England i 
; Will ; ,came to F] 
in 1894, first settling in Fruitland Park. A poets of Mrs. ei re 
Vipen of Wansford, England had preceded them to Central Florida 
settling on the Withlacoochee River where he purchased land and set 
out an orange grove. Later he sold the grove and moved to Oakland in 
aa ig a oe in —- and citrus culture. 
tr. and Mrs. Bourne joined Mr. Vipen in Oakland and the famil 
ee in a cottage Mr. Vipen had built on the property which now adieius 
the Briley home on Lake Apopka. When the cottage burned the family 
moved temporarily into their big barn, and later into a small hotel on 
Oakland’s main street. Mrs. Bourne ran the hotel until their new home 
was completed on the site of the burned cottage. This small hotel was 
tate to non the dining room of the Oakland Hotel. 
r. Bourne served as station agent for the Seaboard Railroad 
at 
eee! ~ ar a Se his health began to fail, the work was 
over by Mr. Vipen. The Bournes were memb f th i 
— = Oakland during their lifetime. sia ii 
ne daughter, Frances Bourne, was born to the couple. Sh 
+ organist for the little Presbyterian Church as a young BE be 1910 
. e married Calvin Sadler. The couple made their future home in the 
; some residence built after the fire, caring for her parents until their 
_ _ Both Mr. and Mrs. Sadler have been active in church and social life 
in Oakland. Mr. Sadler’s citrus interests have been his life work, caring 
for his groves and adding more acreage through passing years. 


William Bourne (1857-1926) 
m. Lucy Jenkins (1858-1912) 
a. Frances Bourne (1897- ) 
a. Frances Bourne (1897- ) 
m. Calvin Sadler (1896- ) See Sadler Family 
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THE BRILEY FAMILY 


The Briley Family of Oakland has been one of the most progressive 
and contributing families of the community. 

Samuel J. Briley and Fannie Edna Rich were married at 
Chalyheate Springs, Georgia, on October 26, 1884. In 1897 Mr. and Mrs. 
Briley and their five children came to Tildenville by train from Well- 
born, Suwannee County, Florida. For the first year Mr. Briley worked 
for L. W. Tilden on the latter’s farm at Tildenville. He moved on to 
Oakland, living in a house near Lake Apopka, later the homes of the 
Croft and Smallbone families. Shortly thereafter the family moved into 
a house on the site of the old Vick home (now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Matthews). In lieu of rent the Briley boys and Mr. Briley dug a 
surface well at the back of the house. 

The Briley children attended the second Oakland school, which 
later became the old Presbyterian Manse, then progressing to the new 
school at Tildenville when it was erected. 

In 1900 the family moved into the present Briley home on Lake 
Apopka, originally owned by a Mr. McDonald of England. Mr. 
McDonald had cleared some of the land but the greater part was still a 
wilderness. The Brileys finished clearing the acreage, at first planting 
cabbages and lettuce, later tomatoes and cucumbers. All their vegeta- 
bles were shipped by express cars, later by refrigerator cars to the north. 
A number of years later Mr. Briley purchased additional land which he 
planted in orange groves. 

A remarkable fact about the Briley family is that each one has 
remained in Oakland, building homes, raising families there, and mak- 
ing valuable contributions to the life of the community. 

Homer Griffith Briley (1886-1964), the eldest son, was born in 
Higley, Florida. In 1931 he was married to Miss Harriet Mason. When 
she died, Mr. Briley married Ethel Douglas on July 18, 1947. Ethel 
Briley, who now lives in Orlando, is a noted artist in Central Florida. 
Griffith Briley was a charter member and Past Master of the Winter 
Garden Masonic Lodge No. 145, a member of Bahia Temple Shrine and 
Knights Templar Shrine of Orlando. He served for many years as elder 
of the Presbyterian Church at Oakland, later becoming Elder Emeritus. 

Byron Rich Briley (1888- ), the second son, was born in Pine 
Mount, Florida. On September 17, 1932 he was married to Miss Ada 
Knight, a music teacher for six years in the Oakland-Tildenville school. 
She later transferred to Florida State College for Women in Tallahassee 
where she taught piano for five years. The couple was married in Ocala, 
returning to Oakland to make their home. Rich Briley is active in citrus 
and farming industries, is a member of the Florida Citrus Mutual and 

the Orange County Farm Bureau. Mr. and Mrs. Briley’s daughter Jane 
married Jefferson Voss. They built their home on two acres of land 
which her father had bought and cleared in 1907 for a grove. 
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Edgar Jerome Briley (1890- ), third Briley son, was born in 


Padlock, Florida (Suwannee County). On June 21, 1916 he enlisted at 


Orlando, in Company C, Second Florida Infantry. He served in France 
seeing action in the battles of Aisne, Marne, St. Mihiel, Minese, and 


Argonne Forest. In a critical condition he was returned to the United 


States, landing at Hoboken, New Jersey. There he was met by his 
mother and brother, Rich Briley, who stayed with him for three weeks. 
Later he was transferred to the Veterans Hospital in Augusta, Georgia, 


where he still resides. 


Linton Roscoe Briley (1893- ) was born in Spring Garden, 


Florida. On October 17, 1923, he was married to Pearl A. Stanford, of 


Chicago, Illinois. Miss Stanford was a niece of Mrs. A. A. Phelps, whose 


husband was a retired shoe merchant of Chicago. She is the sister of 


Clare Stanford, husband of the former Edith Sadler. Linton Briley 
served in World War I for twenty-two months, a member of a cavalry 


division in Mexico. Most of his service was on the Mexican border. 


Active in citrus and farming interests, Mr. Briley is a member of the 
Florida Citrus Mutual and Orange County Farm Bureau. 

Audrey Briley (1896- ), youngest of the Briley children, was 
born in Wellborn, Florida. She makes her home in the old Briley resi- 
dence on Lake Apopka. An avid gardener, Miss Briley has made the 


grounds around her home a bower of beauty with picturesque oaks, 


flowering shrubs, azaleas and other tropical plants. Her life has been 


devoted to her family and friends. 


Samuel John Briley (1861-1944) 
m. Fannie E. Rich (1860-1944) 
1. Homer Griffith Briley (1886-1964) 
2. Byron Rich Briley (1888- ) 
3. Edgar Jerome Briley (1890- ) 
4, Linton Roscoe Briley (1893- ) 
5. Jessie Audrey Briley (1896- ) 
1. Homer Griffith Briley (1886-1946) 
m. Harriet Mason 
a. Eleanor Briley (1932- ) 
b. Lewis Griffith Briley (1934- ) 
m. Ethel Douglas 
No children 
a. Eleanor Briley (1932- ) 
. Lives in Birmingham, Ala. 
m. Edward Lewis Smith 
c. Gwendolyn Smith 
d. Edward Smith 
b. Lewis Griffith Briley (1934- ) 
Air Force careerman. 
m. Mary Clark of Orlando 
e. Donald Griffith Briley 
f. Natalie Gail Briley 


2. Byron Rich Briley (1888- ) 
m. Ada Knight of Dunnellon 
g. Edna Jane Briley (1937- 
g. Edna Jane Briley (1937- 
m. Jefferson P. Voss 
h. Jefferson Rich Voss 
i. Jennifer Jane Voss 
j. Janet Janine Voss 
k. Joan Briley Voss 
3. Edgar Jerome Briley (1890- ) 
Unmarried 
4. Linton Roscoe Briley (1893- ) 


. Pearl Stanford of Chicago, Ilinois 
i Bruce Stanford Briley (1931-1960) 


m. Judith Ann Briley (1933- 
m. Judith Ann Briley (1983- 


Lives in Fort Pierce 


m. Cornelius van der Lugt 


) 


n. Rebecca van der Lugt 
o. Elizabeth van der Lugt 


p. Peter Linton van der Lugt 


q. Julie van der Lugt 
5. Jessie Audrey Briley (1896- 
Unmarried 


) 


) 


) 


) 
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THE BROCK FAMILY 


James Orlando Brock (1856-1929), whose name for more than a 
quarter of a century was synonymous with the grocery business in 
Oakland, came to Central Florida from Georgia in 1888 to look over the 
area for a future home. He liked what he saw, returned to Toccoa, 
Georgia, and moved his family to Oakland. His wife, Judith 
(1859-1951), was a sister of J. W. Perkins who had moved to Oakland in 
the 1890s. The Brock family lived upstairs over the grocery store he 
opened until he built his home. He continued in the grocery business at 
Oakland from the time of his arrival until his death in 1929. He sur- 
vived two fires — the last one in 1912 — but doggedly started all over 
again to rebuild his business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brock lived on the main street in Oakland, the second 
house on the right after crossing the railroad track. It is one of the few 
old homes still standing. 

Five children were born to the Brocks, the older three, Charles, 
Baxter, and Moody, before the removal to Oakland. Lillie and Larry 
Brock were born in the Oakland home. 

Charles Brock, the eldest son, married Lillie Alice Hughes of St. 
Petersburg. He was a secretary in the War Department in Washington, 
D.C. He died in 1962 and his widow returned to St. Petersburg where 
she makes her home. Their two children, Charles A. and Patricia, both 
live in St. Petersburg. Charles is a certified public accountant in 
Clearwater. Patricia married Thomas Harris, newspaper editor in St. 
Petersburg. 

Robert Baxter Brock married Fairie De Busk and became a mail 
clerk on the Seaboard Railroad. The couple had three children: Louise, 
Robert Baxter, and Barbara Brock. 

Miss Moody Brock, who was only three months old when the family 
moved to Oakland, outlived all of her brothers and sisters. She stayed on 
in the old home in Oakland until 1970, when she entered a nursing 
home in St. Petersburg. Her sister, Lillie, also made her home in the 
Brock residence during her lifetime. 

Larry Jason Brock, the youngest child, married Miss Jessie Niblack 
of Dunnellon, a teacher for forty-five years, thirty-five of which she was 
principal of the Winter Garden Elementary School. Larry Brock took 
over his father’s grocery store upon the latter’s death in 1929, and 
continued the business for ten years. Later, he became a salesman fora 
Winter Garden lumber firm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Brock had one son, Charles Edwin Brock, whois 
associated with an air-conditioning firm in Winter Park. 


Jason Orlando Brock (1856-1929) 
m. Sarah Judith Perkins (1859-1951) 
1. Charles Brock (1884-1962) 
2. Robert Baxter Brock (1886-1965) 
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3. Moody Brock (1890-1973) 
4, Lillie Elenora Brock (1892-1960) 
5. Larry Jason Brock (1899-1960) 
1. Charles Brock (1884-1962) 
m. Lillie Alice Hughes of St. Petersburg 


a. Charles A. Brock of Clearwater 
b. Patricia Brock 
b. Patricia Brock 
m. Thomas Harris of St. Petersburg 


9. Robert Baxter Brock (1886-1965) 
m. Fairie De Busk (1889-1966) 


c. Louise Brock (1915- ) 
d. Robert Brock (1924- ) 
e. Barbara Brock (1932- ) 
c. Louise Brock (1915- ) ; 
Lives in Altamonte Springs. 
m. Theodore Allen | 
f. Patricia Jill Allen (1950- ) 
mo. William West 
No children 
d. Robert Baxter Brock (1924- ) 
Navy careersman. 
m. ? 
g. Russell Brock 
h. Robert Brock 
i. Victoria Brock 
j. Cathy Brock 
e. Barbara Brock (1932- ) 
m. Carl Bloessing of Jacksonville 
k. Michael Bloessing (1958- ) 
1. Stephen Bloessing 
m. Barbara Bloessing (1965- ) 


3. Moody Brock (1890-1973) 


Unmarried 
4. Lillie Elenora Brock (1892-1960) 


Unmarried 


5. Larry Jason Brock (1899-1960) 


m. Jessie Niblack of Dunnellon 
n. Charles Edwin Brock (1932- ) 
n. Charles Edwin Brock (1932- ) 
m. Mary Anne Sell 
o. Larry Jason Brock (1967- ) 
p. Jonathan Harry Brock (1969- ) 
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2. Douglas R. G. Williams (1906- ) 
m. Sylvia Taylor Moyan 
d. Sally Anne Williams 
d. Sally Anne Williams 
m. John E. Echlin Jr. 


Lives in Killingworth, Connecticut. 
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THE PERKINS FAMILY 


John Washington Perkins was a widower with three sons, Sanders 
Sylvester, Vernon Oliver, and Grover Jason. About 1890 he came to 
Oakland by horse-drawn wagon from Monroe County, near Gratis and 
Morae. Mr. Perkins’ mother, Mary, came with her son and grandsons, 
and made her home variously with them and with a daughter, Mrs. J. O. 
Brock. 

Mr. Perkins married Linda Wise, daughter of J. R. Wise of Oakland, 
who ran a boarding house in the town until it burned. He became a truck 
farmer and planted a grove. The old Perkins home was the last house on 
the left going to the lake. 

Sanders and Vernon Perkins moved to Hernando, where they 
opened a large general store. Jason, the youngest son, started a grocery 
store at Oakland, but when it burned in 1912, the family moved to 
Largo. They were joined by the two older brothers in the operation of a 
general store under the name of “Perkins Brothers.” 

Sanders Perkins, in a letter to the Orlando Sentinel, wrote: 

My father had a keen sense of humor and a knack 
of telling stories. He never tired to telling how Sam 
Robinson, surveyor for Orange County, carrying 
his chain through the palmettos and wire grass, 
kept calling: “Follow me, Perkins, follow me!” — 
until he disappeared from sight in a gopher hole at 
his feet. My father quietly refused to follow him 
down there! 

Jason Perkins married Marguerite Croft of Oakland in 1910. Their 
first child, Clarence Jason, was born in Oakland in 1911. After moving 
to Largo three daughters were born: Linda Alice, Ruth Margaret, and 
Elizabeth Jason. Jason Perkins died in Largo in 1951 and his widow 
later married Charles W. Miller of that town. She lives in Largo. 

Sanders Perkins, who lived for a time in New York City, returned to 
St. Petersburg and died in that city. His brother, Vernon, moved to 
Knoxville, Tennessee. He died there but his body was returned to Largo 
for burial. 

Mrs. Mary Perkins, mother of John W., and Mrs. J. O. Brock, is 
buried in Oakland Cemetery. 


John Washington Perkins 
m;,-? 
1. Sanders Sylvester Perkins 
2. Vernon Oliver Perkins 
3. Grover Jason Perkins 
1. Sanders Sylvester Perkins. 
Died in St. Petersburg. 
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2. Vernon Oliver Perkins 
3. Jason Perkins Som en 
m. Marguerite Croft of Oakland 
a. Clarence Jason Perkins 
b. Linda Alice Perkins 
c. Ruth Margaret Perkins 
d. Elizabeth Jason Perkins 


Marguerite Perkins married Charles W. 


Miller of Largo. 
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THE SMITH FAMILY 


Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Smith came to Oakland with Peter Demens who 
brought the Orange Belt Railroad to the town. Mr. Smith had been a 
railroad engineer for many years, but was forced to give up his work 
when a boiler explosion injured his back. He began a blacksmith shop at 
Oakland, doing the iron work for the railroad. 

When Peter Demens and his family left Oakland Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith bought the Demens home and continued to live there until their 
deaths. Mr. Smith’s blacksmith shop was just behind the old home. 

One son, Robert Laurence (Bucky), was born to Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
He was known all over the county as a first-class well driller. He 
married Annie Baxter of DeLand and the couple made their home in the 
old Demens house for many years. Four children were born to them: Dan 
Fulton, Annie Doris, Robert Laurence, and Margaret Jane. 

When Robert Laurence Smith died in 1961, his widow later married 
Oscar Vick of Oakland. The couple spent a few years in Englewood, later 
returning to Oakland. 

Dan Fulton Smith married Pearl Wade, and the couple had one son, 
Dan Fulton Smith. Later the elder Smith married Gwendolyn Hill. 
They make their home in Orlando where he has an electrical repair 
business. 

Annie Doris Smith married Dave Starr, who for twenty-three years 
served as sheriff of Orange County. Both Mr. and Mrs. Starr are avid 
horse lovers and gardeners. Shortly before Mr. Starr retired in 1971 
they tore down the old Demens home at Oakland and built a modern, 
ranch-style house on the property which is just across the street from the 
Presbyterian Church. Some of the beautiful and unusual paneling from 
the old house was saved and used in the dining room of the new Starr 
home. A beautiful old mantel from the old house also was saved. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Starr are active in the Presbyterian Church. 
They have a stable of fine horses near their home. In June of 1973 the 
City of Winter Garden honored Dave Starr by naming a park for him in 
recognition of his many years of service to Orange County. 
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Wilbur Connell married Louise Reddick and is an electrical con- 
tractor in Orlando. 

Charlie Connell married Ruby Gladdin and makes his home in 
Winter Garden. 

Gordon Connell married Helen Graves of Ocoee, and lives in Or- 
lando. 


Hugh A. Connell (1856-1932) 
m. Marianna Trapnell (1875-1911) 
1. W. Hugh Connell (1897-1943) 
2. Annie C. Connell (1899- ) 
3. Charles Frank Connell (1901- ) 
4, Arthur F. Connell (1902-1928) 
m. Eugenia Swan 
5. Betty Connell (1922- ) 
6. Rodney Connell (1925-1945) 
1. W. Hugh Connell (1897-1943) 
m. Irene Ayres (1898-1963) 
a. Hugh Ayres Connell 
b. Mary Margaret Connell 
c. Charles Eugene Connell (1932-1964) 
2. Annie E. Connell (1899- 
Unmarried 
3. Charles Frank Connell (1901- ) 
Lives in Orlando. 
m. Alva White of Nebraska 
No Children 
4, Arthur F. Connell (1902-1928) 
Unmarried 
5. Betty Connell (1922- ) 
Lives in Ocoee. 
m. Henry Clark 
m. Francis Boston 
6. Rodney Connell (1925-1945) 
Killed in World War II. 
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George Frank Connell (1858-1908) (Brother of Hugh A. Connell) 
m. Lulu G. ? (1864-1950) 
Ethel V. Connell (1886-1903) 
Annie Connell 
Willie Connell 
Lyle Connell 
Harvey Connell 
1. Ethel V. Connell (1886-1903) 
Unmarried 
2. Annie Connell( ? - ? ) 
m. Bernard Cummings 
a. Agness Cummings 
b. Frank Cummings 
3. Willie Connell( ? - ? 
m. Earl Ewing( ? -1913) 
c. one son 
m. James Harris 
d. one daughter 
4. Lyle Connell( ? - ? ) 
m. Jack Crenshaw 
5. Harvey Connell( ? - ? ) 
Lives in Iowa. 


Shei Reite 


John Wilbur (Bennie) Connell (1879-1917) (Brother of einer and Frank) 
m. Rosa Lena Johnson (1882-1961) 
1. Wilbur Connell (1908- ) 
2. Charlie Connell (1911- ») 
3. Gordon Connell (1913-1967) 
1. Wilbur Connell (1908- ) 
m. Louise Reddick 
a. Peggy Connell (1933- ) 
b. Fred Connell (1940- ) 
2. Charlie Connell (1911- ) 
m. Ruby Gladdin 
c. William Connell 
d. Mitchell Connell 
3. Gordon Connell (1913-1967) 
m. Helen Graves of Ocoee 
e. Robert Connell 
f. James Connell 
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THE WILLIAMS FAMILY 


Frank Henry Williams (1854 1918) 
| - , who became one of O. : 
boli Nore riers ye a native of Melbourne ‘Midealiestt. 
] via Montreal, Canada, where he had j i d 
Englishmen who planned agri | ie in Florida Ties Gee 
: gricultural pursuits in Florida. Th 
glishmen came first to Tavares in 1889 or 1890 wind cles 
: , purchased land, 
it mere. = tr of fe 1895 killed all of the ome 
into bearing. Discouraged, Mr. Willi 
England but th i anti 1660 hoonibd ne 
a, an e pull of Florida was too great and in 1900 he sailed again 
On board ship he met Miss Grace K i i 
atherine Geils of Osterti 
ok So as ! the United States to visit a heatlid: Jone 
100, hl oe ew York. The couple were married October 12 
r. and Mrs. Williams came to Florida, this ti 
: , this time to Oakland 
i sic ae epepkas near Gourd Neck a a _— 
perty on the lake at Oakland, which includ 
of that later owned by C. F. Mather-Smi int pene ta 
iby C.F. -Smith. Here in the large two- 
ao the two Williams boys were born: Frank S. CG Williams 
Mi and Douglas R. G. Williams (1906- ), 

; K Williams, the elder son, n i gi iving i 
Chicago, in reminiscing of these eitty days ae een eee 
The grove surrounding our house was putin after] 
was born because I remember the planting of the 
trees and getting the mules down from the big 
grove to do the cultivating. I think I was chief 
mule-tender at the age of five, or something like 
that. During that period from say 1907 to 1912 
jee was working the grove and then an acreage 
of muck land he was working in vegetables. My 
recollection is that the grove was on high ground 
and the muck land on ground that was a little 
above the lake level. I have distinct recollec- 
Eee “h ae abies shoes that the horses and 

nules had put on them to k 
sinking into the muck. isisateiiilinaiaian 


Iremember our early Christian life as being a 

one, taking shape of normally attending the 
byterian Church most of the time, and then 
perhaps twice a year attending the Episcopal 
Church when a minister showed up to keep it 
alive. As my memory serves me the little Epis- 
copal Church was contiguous to our home in an 
area I vaguely recall as a park. 
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Both Mr. and Mrs. Williams were active in the community life of 
Oakland in civic and social work. In 1912 Mr. Williams’ health became 
seriously impaired. He was ordered by his doctor to give up his agricul- 
tural pursuits and seek a less strenuous occupation. As a consequence 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams sold their lake property to Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Mather-Smith, moving into Orlando where they purchased a large 
two-story home on East Robinson Avenue, overlooking Lake Eola. They 
became communicants of the Church of St. Luke, Episcopal. 

Mr. Williams served for a number of years as Clerk of the Circuit 
Court and for three and one-half years as City Clerk of Orlando. Upon 
his death in 1918, the City of Orlando on August 8, adopted a resolution 
in memory of his integrity and service to the city. 

Following his death Mrs. Williams and her two sons returned 
north, where both boys graduated from Yale University. In her later 
years Mrs. Williams often visited old friends in Orlando during the 
winter season. 

Frank Williams, the older son, retired in 1968 from Taylor Forge, 
and subsequently went into consulting work. The years from 1929 to 
1957 were spent in the New York area, where he acquired a home on 
Long Island. Later he and his wife leased an apartment in Chicago to be 
near their son, but still maintained the Long Island home. Frank's wife, 
Margaret, is a cousin of John Burke of Dade City. In 1967 Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams visited this cousin, returning to Oakland to see the old home- 
stead, which still stands. 

Douglas Williams, who has been associated with the Eckland Man- 
ufacturing Company of Grandford, Connecticut, retired in 1971. The 
two brothers and their wives, early in 1972 took a grand circle tour and 
visited Melbourne, Australia, their father’s place of birth. 

Now retired, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Williams live in Clearwater; Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Williams in Naples, Florida. 


Frank Henry Williams (1854-1918) 
m. Grace Katherine Geils (1874-19 ? ) 
1. Frank S. G. Williams (1904- ) 
2. Douglas R. G. Williams (1906- ) 
1. Frank S. G. Williams (1904- ) 
m. Margaret Bowmer Atkinson 
a. Elizabeth Atkinson Williams 
b. Anne Giles Williams 
c. Hugh Letcher Atkinson Williams 
a. Elizabeth Atkinson Williams 
m. Ronald Bradford Tuhey 
Lives in Pullman, Washington. 
b. Anne Williams 
m. Carl Robert Granath 
Lives in Winnetka, [inois. 
c. Hugh Letcher Atkinson Williams 
m. Diane Louise Pachard 
Lives in La Grange, Illinois. 
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THE MICHAEL FAMILY 


In 1903 Mr. and Mrs. John Charles Michael had toured Florida 
looking for a more suitable site for their future home than Fort Pierce 
where they were then living. They selected Oakland as that place. 
Returning to Fort Pierce, John Michael and his older brother Stephen, 
both of whom had pioneered as young men on the east coast of Florida, 
drove through the country to Oakland to establish homes for their 
respective families. Stephen Michael purchased a house on Oakland’s 
main street (later the Hatfield home), and John Michael bought from 
Edmund E. and Louise T. Petris, one of the homes built by the railroad. 
This was across the street from Stephen and just north of Speer Park. 

Stephen and John Michael were members of a large family in 
Frostburg, Maryland, and had come to Florida as young men. Stephen 
had married Elizabeth Miller of Pennsylvania. When they moved to 
Oakland from the east coast, five of their seven children came with 
them: Elmira (Molly), Almeda (Meda), Walter, Idelle (Dell), and 
Claude. Two other sons, Vernon and Alfred B. Michael, remained in 
Wabasso, where Alfred became one of the State’s leading citrus men. 
The Stephen Michael family lived only a few years at Oakland, but 
during its brief stay Adelle Michael was married to Joe Conklin in the 
Oakland Presbyterian Church, and Walter Michael married Effie Wise. 
The Stephen Michael family later moved to Holly Hill. 

John Michael married Margaret Emma Gray, daughter of James T. 
and Elvira King Gray, at Woodley,* Florida, in 1894. Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
had moved to Florida from Columbus, Georgia, shortly after the Civil 
War. The couple moved to Miami, where Mr. Michael ran the commis- 
sary for Henry Flagler when the famous railroader and developer was 
opening that section. Later they moved back up the coast to Fort Pierce, 
where their three oldest children were born: Elizabeth, Gray, and Olive. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray joined the couple in Fort Pierce. It was Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Michael who gave the first books that established the Fort Pierce 
Public Library. For many years there was a “Gray Collection” section at 
the library, but it has long since been absorbed into the regular stacks. 

At Oakland Mr. Michael began the operation of a hardware store 
next door to the grocery store of J. O. Brock. He purchased a farm of 
approximately six acres on Lake Apopka from Mrs. Catharine Wise. It 
was on this farm he drilled the first artesian well in the area to operate 
with a hydraulic ram. The well not only irrigated his fields, but fur- 
nished water to the house. The ram is still in existence and working. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Gray, parents of Mrs. Michael, moved to Oakland 
shortly after their daughter’s family settled there. They lived briefly 
with the Michaels, but finally purchased a home on the Killarney Road 
just opposite that of the Arthur Speer house. Later Mr. Michael added 
an apartment to his home in Oakland, and Mr. and Mrs. Gray spent 
their last yearsin this apartment. Mr. Gray, a Civil War veteran, died in 
1911. His widow survived him only six months. They are both buried in 
Oakland Cemetery. 


*Now Winter Beach. 
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When a fire destroyed the Michael, Brock, and Perkins stores in 
1912, Mr. Michael moved the few articles he was able to salvage into a 
frieght house opposite the Atlantic Coast Line Depot and set up shop 
there. J. C. Robinson replaced the wooden structure that had burned 
with a two-story brick building with two stores downstairs and apart- 
ments upstairs. Mr. Brock re-established his grocery business, and Mr. 
Michael took the corner store for his hardware establishment. For a 
time J. O. O’Berry had a meat market at the back of this store. 

Declining business forced Mr. Michael to sell and in 1916 he moved 
his family to Orlando. 

Elizabeth, the oldest daughter, graduated from Florida State Col- 
lege for Women at Tallahassee, and for fifteen years was a teacher in the 
Winter Park schools, five of those years as assistant principal of the 
Winter Park High School. In 1929 she married Harold A. Ward J r., who 
was President of the Lake Charm Fruit Company. Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
had two children, a son, Harold III, and a daughter, Kathleen. Both 
children graduated with honors from the University of Chicago. Harold 
served for one year as a law clerk in the office of Mr. Justice Hugo Black 
of the United States Supreme Court at the latter's office in Washington, 
D.C. Later he returned to Winter Park and is presently a practicing 
attorney and has served as city judge. He is a past president of the 
Winter Park Rotary Club and has served two terms as President of the 
Winter Park Chamber of Commerce. 

Kathleen Ward, after graduation, served as legal secretary to alaw 
firm in Orlando. She married Bert Z. Goodwin of Miami, who is deputy 
assistant to the Secretary of the United States Air Force with offices in 
the Pentagon, Washington, D.C. The couple live in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 

Gray Michael attended Columbia College in Lake City, forerunner 
of the University of Florida. He was the organizer of the wholesale 
farmers markets in Florida and for many years was manager of the 
State Farmers Cooperative Market in Sanford. In 1939 he was transfer- 
red to the Jacksonville office of the Florida State Department of Ag- 
riculture as agricultural controller. He married Miss Gabe Stewart of 
Sylvania, Georgia. Two children were born of the marriage: James 
Calvin Michael, who is associated with the United States Underwater 
Sound Reference Laboratory in Orlando. He lives on Lake Jesup in 
Oviedo. Mary Gray Michael, a daughter, married Lee Jeffers of Tampa, 
who is presently head of the music department and bandmaster of the 
West Palm Beach High School. 

Olive Michael, after moving to Orlando, became associated with the 
Orlando Reporter Star in the editorial department, a position she held 
for three years. She married Ralph S. Harlow of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. G. A. Harlow. He was associated with the Continen- 
tal Casualty Company. Mr. and Mrs. Harlow had two sons, Robert 
Granville and James Gray. Both sons graduated with honors from 
Harvard University. Dr. Robert Harlow, a practicing psychologist, was 
associated for several years with the University of Rochester. He is 
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Brick stores built by J.O. Robinson after the fire of 1912. Mr. Michael (in white shirt) in front of his corner 


hardware store, Mr. Brock at right in front of his grocery store. 
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presently a professor of psychology at the University of Minnesota, and 
has private offices for the practice of his profession. James Harlow, who 
has been honored by the State of New Jersey for his civic work, is 
manager of Johnson and Higgins, Consultants, with offices on Wall 
Street in New York City. His home is in Colt’s Neck, New Jersey. Olive 
Harlow now makes her home in Orlando. 

Eva Michael, the youngest child of Mr. and Mrs. Michael, was born 
in Oakland. She married John Guernsey Bacon of Baltimore, Maryland. 
She was editor of the Winter Park Herald for seven years, and in 1953 
established, owned and edited her own newspaper, the Winter Park 
Sun. In 1959 she sold the Sun and became a real estate broker. She 
served for ten years as secretary for the Center for Practical Politics 
at Rollins College, and was associated with Dr. Paul Douglass, the 
Center’s creator and director. She retired in 1971 and makes her home 
in Winter Park. 


John Charles Michael (1864-1954) 
m. Margaret Gray (1872-1940) 
. Margaret Elizabeth Michael (1897- ) 
. James Gray Michael (1898-1953) 
. Olive Almeda Michael (1899- ) 
. Eva Grace Michael (1905- ) 
1. Margaret Elizabeth Michael (1897- ) 
m. Harold Anson Ward Jr. (1904- ) 
a. Harold Anson Ward III (1933- 
b. Kathleen Elizabeth Ward (1934- ) 
a. Harold Anson Ward III (1933- ) 
m. Elizabeth Lewis of Bethesda, Maryland 
c. Catherine Anne Ward (1961- ) 
d. Thomas Lewis Ward (1965- ) 
e. Mary Elizabeth Ward (1967- ) 
b. Kathleen Elizabeth Ward 
m. Bert Z. Goodwin of Miami 
f. Jean Elizabeth Goodwin (1959- ) 
g. Michael David Goodwin (1960- ) 
h. Arthur Harley Goodwin (1968- ) 
2. James Gray Michael (1898-1953) 
m. Gabe Stewart of Sylvania, Georgia (1905-1972) 
i. James Calvin Michael (1929- ) 
j. Mary Gray Michael (1931- ) 
m. Caryl Cooper of Jacksonville 
i. James Calvin Michael (1929- ) 
m. Annah Jane Sloat of Windermere 
k. Gilbert Stewart Michael (1951- ) 
l. Forest Gray Michael (1955- ) 
m. Wesley James Michael (1957- ) 
n. JoAnnah Michael (1959- ) 
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3. Olive Almeda Michael (1899- ) 
m. Ralph 8. Harlow of Lowell, Massachusetts 
o. Robert Granville Harlow (1927- ) 
p. James Gray Harlow (1929- ) 
o. Robert Granville Harlow (1927- ) 
m. Beverly Mary Rebmann of Philadelphia 
q. Granville Ruhland Harlow (1958- ) 
r. Andrea Gray Harlow (1959- ) 
p. James Gray Harlow (1929- ) 
‘m. Elizabeth Sherbourne of Tyngsboro, Massachusetts 
s. James Granville Harlow (1953- ) 
t. Jeffrey Michael Harlow (1955- ) 
u. Jill Bernice Harlow (1957- ) 
4. Eva Grace Michael (1905- ) 
m. John Guernsey Bacon of Baltimore, Maryland (1895-1961) 
No children 
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THE VICK FAMILY 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Vick came to Oakland in 1903. The family had 
lived in various Florida towns although Mr. Vick was originally from 
South Georgia. Mrs. Vick, the former Katherine Rutland, was born near 
the Wekiwa River. Her father was killed by Indians and she was sent to 
Georgia to live with an uncle. 

Mr. Vick on his first trip to Florida, walked most of the way. He 
recalled finding a fifty-cent piece along the vague trail he was following 
— a lot of money in those days — and thought to himself, “Well, at least 
someone else has followed this trail.” Later he met a deputy with two 
horses who was headed south to pick up a prisoner. The deputy let Mr. 
Vick ride the extra horse until he reached his destination. 

Katherine Rutland returned to Florida to visit an aunt. She met 
and married Mr. Vick, and they moved to Oakland in 1903. They stayed 
with the Frank Connell family for the first few months, then Mr. Vick 
purchased the present Vick home from Mrs. Katherine Wise. It is one of 
the oldest homes in West Orange County. Mr. Vick planted a grove 
around his house and did some farming. He was a brother of John Vick 
who was sheriff of Orange County from 1901 to 1908. 

Cecil Vick, the oldest son of the family, married Jonnye Thompson, 
now deceased. He makes his home in Winter Garden. 

Oscar Vick, the second son, married Hannah Anderson of Min- 
nesotta. The couple had one son, Oscar Vick Jr., who presently makes 
his home in Oakland. Some years later Oscar Vick married Minnie 
Harris who taught school at Tildenville and later at Apopka. She was 
postmistress at Apopka for a time, and died in 1962. Mr. Vick’s third 
wife was Mrs. R. F. Smith of Oakland. 

Miss Dewey Vick, the oldest girl, took nurses training at Gordon 
Keller Hospital in Tampa. She returned to Oakland and the old Vick 
home, and became the first woman mayor to serve in Orange County. 
She married E. Lee Mathews of Winter Garden; is a member of the 
Orange County Historical Commission, and continues to make her 
home in the historic Vick residence. 

Lillian Vick did secretarial work in Tampa before her marriage to 
Halburton Crowley, a retired Lieutenant Commander in the Merchant 
Marine. The couple live next door to the Vick home in Oakland and have 
two sons. The oldest, Bryon Edward, is a salesman’s counselor and 
travels all over the United States with salesmen’s groups. His home isin 
Charlotte, North Carolina. The second son, Richard Vick, is a practicing 
physician in Boone, North Carolina. His home is in Blowing Rock. 

Sadie Vick, the youngest daughter, became a registered nurse, 
taking her training at Gordon Keller Hospital at Tampa. She served 
briefly as an army nurse in World War II, training at Camp Rucker in 
Alabama. She married Lee Emanuel and makes her home in Orlando. 

Lloyd Vick, the youngest of the Vick children and the only one born 
in Oakland, died in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
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Ezekiel C. Vick (1855-1937) 
m. Sarah Katherine Rutland (1862-1950) 
. Cecil Vick (1887-1973) 
. Oscar Vick (1889-1970) 
. Dewey Vick (1898- ) 
. Lillian Vick (1900- ) 
. Sadie Vick (1903- ) 
. Lloyd Vick (1905-1918) 
1. Cecil Vick (1887-1973) 
m. Jonnye Thompson (deceased) 
No children 
2. Oscar Vick (1889-1970) 
m. Hannah Anderson of Minnesota 
a. Oscar Vick, Jr. (1918- a) 
m. Minnie Harris( ? -1962) 
m. Mrs. R. F. Smith of Oakland 
a. Oscar Vick, Jr. (1918- ) 
m. Reba Dansby of Panama City 
b. Heather Katherine Vick 
c. Terry Adele Vick 
d. Shannon Ezekiel Vick 
3. Dewey Vick (1898- ) 
m. E. Lee Mathews of Winter Garden 
No children 
4, Lillian Vick (1900- ) 
m. Halburton Crowley of Maine 
e. Byron Edward Crowley (1932- ) 
f. Richard Vick Crowley (1938- ) 
e. Byron Edward Crowley (1932- ) 
m. Shirley Cantwell of Clermont 
f. Richard Vick Crowley (1938- ) 
m. Inez Hare of Micanopy, Florida 
5. Sadie Vick (1903- ) 
m. Lee Emanuel 
No children 
6. Lloyd Vick (1905-1918) 
Died of influenza at age thirteen 
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THE GULLEY FAMILY 


Richard Lindsay Gulley (1877-1948) who came to Oakland in 1895, 
was born in Anderson, South Carolina. His parents died before he was 
ten years old and he went to live with a brother. He was a good student, 
particularly in arithmetic, and at one time was given a Testament for 
his excellence. It was inscribed “All honor to those who try.” 

At eighteen years of age Mr. Gulley came to Oakland to join two 
older brothers who had preceded him to the State, attracted by the 
railroad boom. Later these two brothers moved on to Tampa, but 
Richard remained in Oakland to become a farmer. 

In 1900 Mr. Gulley married Nona Dunnaway, a granddaughter of 
the Dunnaway family who came to Florida with the Roper caravan from 
Georgia in the 1850s. Nona’s grandfather became a pioneer contractor 
clearing land, planting citrus groves, digging canals, and building 
houses, mostly of the log cabin construction of that day. In 1867 he 
homesteaded land in West Orange County. 

In 1889 Mrs. Gulley’s father, William Henry Dunnaway, home- 
steaded 160 acres of land just east of Oakland at a cost of $16.00. In those 
days Mrs. Gulley recalls: 


... There were no stores, no nothing. We grew our 
own supplies or starved. There were about a dozen 
families living around Johns Lake. Eli Williamson 
was the only black man left in the area. My father 
would stop work on Saturday noon, walk all the 
way to Apopka for a few staples, stay overnight 
and walk back to Oakland on Sunday afternoon. 
We had to go to Sanford for mail. When we had 
produce to sell it was sent by wagon to Sanford 
where we could get some supplies. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Gulley were staunch supporters of the Oakland 
Presbyterian Church, where Mr. Gulley served for a number of years as 
treasurer. They had two children: Ben Norman, and Iva Lorene. Nor- 
man married Miss Ruth Windish of Fort Pierce. Miss Windish’s mother 
was a sister of Joe Petris of Oakland. Norman operated a hardware store 
at Oakland until his death in 1968. His widow still makes her home in 
her husband’s native town. 

Iva Gulley married Wilbert Lance and had one son, Donoran, who 
served for twenty-one years in the United States Air Force. He married 
a Japanese girl and the couple adopted twin Japanese children. They 
make their home in Denver, Colorado. 
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Richard Lindsay Gulley (1877-1948) 
m. Nona E. Dunnaway (1883-1972) 
1. Ben Norman Gulley (1901-1968) 
2. Iva Lorene Gulley (1903-1952) 
1. Norman Gulley (1901-1968) 
m. Ruth Windish of Fort Pierce 
No children 
2. Iva Gulley (1903-1952) 
m. Wilbert Lance 
a. Donoran Lance 
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THE SMALLBONE FAMILY 


Thomas Smallbone, a native of Worcester, St. Laurance, England, 
came to Oakland around 1890. He engaged in farming and was an 
expert carpenter. Following the freeze of 1895 he moved to Jacksonville 
where he was engaged in the growing of peaches. 

In 1899 Mr. Smallbone married Annie Hepworth, in Fulton, 
Florida. Mrs. Smallbone was also a native of England, having been born 
in Lincoln in 1870. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smallbone moved to Oakland following their mar- 
riage and made their home just west of the Charles Tilden house. Later, 
when Mr. Smallbone became superintendent of the Charles F. Mather- 
Smith estate, the family moved into the large two-story home on the 
Mather-Smith property where they continued to live until the parent’s 
deaths. The home had formerly been occupied by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Croft. 

Of their three children, Walter, the oldest son, now lives in a new 
home on the same site as the first Smallbone residence. He has served 
for twenty-eight years as bookkeeper for the South Lake Apopka Citrus 
Growers Association. A veteran of World War II he served in the Navy 
from 1942 to 1945 aboard the U.S.S. Blackford. Frank Smallbone also 
makes his home in Oakland. He is a retired field foreman. The sister, 
Annie, married a railroad engineer and resides in Jacksonville. 


Thomas Smallbone (1859-1941) 
im. Annie Hepworth (1870-1959) 
1. Annie Smallbone (1903- » 
2. Walter Smallbone (1905- ) 
3. Frank Smallbone (1907- ) 
1, Annie Smallbone (1903- ) 
m. Arthur Ward David 
retired railroad engineer of Jacksonville 
a. Betty David 
b. Diane David 
c. Evelyn David 
2. Walter Smallbone (1905- ) 
Bookkeeper for South Apopka Citrus 
Growers, Tildenville 
Unmarried 
3. Frank Smallbone (1907- ) 
m. Mable Beattie (1904-1970) 
No children 
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THE CROSS FAMILY 


Mr. and Mrs. Fair Fax Cross came to Oakland in 1900, where they 
lived in a two-story home just north of the depot, facing the railroad. Mr. 
Cross was engaged in farming and citrus growing. 

Of the ten Cross children born to the couple, only six grew to 
adulthood. 

Fred Cross, the second son, served four terms as councilman at 
Oakland, and three terms as mayor. Fred Cross and his sister, Agnes 
Cross Smith, are the only Cross children still living in Oakland. Mrs. 
Smith on July 31, 1970, was appointed officer in charge of the Oakland 
Post Office, and still serves in this position. 


Fair Fax Cross (1862-1936) 
m. Mary Lulu ? (1879-1934) 
Millard H. Cross (1897- ) 
Fred L. Cross (1898- ) 
Ethel Cross (1900- 
Minnie Bell Cross (1903-1909) 
Wilber Cross (1905-1907) 
Ruby A. Cross (1907-1909) 
Ed Dougias Cross (1910-1911) 
Myrtle Cross (1913- ) 
Agnes Cross (1915- ) 
Edna Cross (1918- ) 
1. Millard H. Cross (1897- ) 
Lives in Lakeland 
m. Selma Strickland 
a. Maridell Cross 
2. Fred L. Cross (1898- ) 
m. Florine Fowler (1908- D} 
b. Phillip Fowler Cross (1945- ) 
b. Phillip Fowler Cross (1945- ) 
m. Ann Elizabeth Duppenthaler of Winter Garden 
3. Ethel Cross (1900- ) 
Lives in Miami 
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m. Elmer Clifton 
c. Robert Clifton 
d. Leroy Clifton 
m. Joe Courier (deceased) 
4. Minnie Bell Cross (1903-1909) 
Died at age six 
5. Wilber Cross (1905-1907) 
Died at age two 
6. Ruby A. Cross (1907-1909) 
Died at age two 


7. Ed Douglas Cross ( 
8. Myrtle Cross (1913 


1910-1911) 
Died at age one 


- ) 


m. Charles Wrennick (deceased) 


No children 
9. Agnes Cross (1915- 
m. Morris Smith 
William Smith 


Douglas Smith 


i m Boa Fh @ 


) 
(1934- ) 


Stanley Smith (1936- ) 


(1938- ) 


Janis Smith (1940- ) 
Carol Smith (1944- ) 


Jerry Smith (1946- ) 


10. Edna Cross (1918- 
m. Clyde Kimmel 


k. Fred Kimmel 
1. Gary Kimmel 
m. Linda Kimmel 


) 


electrical salesman. Lives in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Appendix I 
APOPKA CANAL COMPANY 


James G. Speer with a number of associates, realizing the necessity 
of a water route for getting agricultural produce to market, in 1877 
petitioned the Board of Trustees of the Florida Improvement Fund for 
permission to build a canal from the north end of Lake Apopka to Lake 
Dora, reclaiming land on each side of the waterway. It was not until 
February of 1879, after due consideration, that permission was granted 
by the board. A corporation was formed by Speer under the title of 
Apopka Canal Company, and work got underway. 

Through six years of hard work, labor shortages, heartbreaking 
delays, financial troubles, and personnel problems, the canal was fi- 
nally completed and approved by engineers of the Florida Improvement 
Fund. The epic struggle through these six years is a political drama that 
warrants detailed coverage of the proceedings. The following report is 
taken verbatim from the Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the 
Florida Improvement Fund from November 7, 1877 to March 28, 1896. 

November 7, 1877 — A petition was received from a large number 
of citizens residing near Lake Apopka asking that the swamp and 
overflowed lands lying north of said lake be granted to them as a 
corporation on condition that they drain said lands and dig a navigable 
canal from Lake Apopka to Lake Dora, which was read and the consid- 
eration thereof postponed for the present. 

January 20, 1879 — Hon. James G. Speer and Hon. John M. Bryan 
appeared before the board on behalf of the Apopka Canal Company with 
respect to a contract for the construction of a canal connecting the 
waters of Lake Apopka and Lake Eustis, and the drainage of the over- 
flowed lands adjacent to Lake Apopka and Lake Dora, in consideration 
of the lands so reclaimed. After some time spent in discussing the merits 
and details of the proposed measure, the consideration thereof was 
postponed until another meeting. 

February 25, 1879 — Messrs. John C. Chambers and H. W. Walter, 
representing the Midland Railway & Canal Company, appeared before 
the board and stated the objects of their association with reference to 
drainage of lands and construction of canals, preparatory to a proposi- 
tion to be made to the board for a contract for the performance of the 
work. 

The proposition of the Apopka Canal Company, for the construction 
of canals and for drainage, was again taken up for consideration and the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Be It Resolved by the Board of Trustees of the Internal Im- 
provement Fund, that the Apopka Canal Company are hereby au- 
thorized to enter and ditch and drain the following swamp and over- 
flowed lands, to wit:* 


*Two pages of legal description omitted. 
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Be it further Resolved, That when the Apopka Canal Company 
shall drain lands and render them fit for cultivation, and shall construct 
a navigable canal connecting the waters of Lake Apopka with Lake 
Dora, and also a navigable canal between Lake Dora and Lake Eustis, or 
render the Oclawaha (sic) river navigable between said lakes, said 
canals to be of sufficient depth and width to be navigated, at ordinary 
stages of water on said lakes, by steamboats drawing thirty inches of 
water and of not less than twenty feet beam, and for such boats to pass 
each other, and shall furnish to this board proof of the completion of said 
canals and the drainage of at least three fourths of said lands, this Board 
will convey to the said Apopka Canal Company four fifths of the lands 
mentioned in the foregoing resolution; provided, said work shall be 
done and proof thereof made on or before the first day of January, 1881. 
Be it further Resolved, That if the said canals shall be completed 
before the first day of January, 1881, and three fourths of all the lands 
aforesaid have not been drained so as to render them fit for cultivation, 
then this Board will convey to said Company four-fifths of the lands 
which have been reclaimed; and said company shall be allowed one year 
longer to reclaim the remainder, and four fifths of such lands as may 
thereafter be reclaimed by said Company, prior to the first day of 
January, 1882, shall be conveyed to said Company on proof of such 
reclamation. But if it shall appear and be proved that three fourths of 
the lands mentioned in the first resolution have been reclaimed, the 
Company shall receive four fifths of the whole quantity. 

Be it further Resolved, That every forty acre lot, or other equiva- 
lent legal subdivision, shall be considered reclaimed under these resolu- 
tions, when the greater part thereof has been rendered fit for the culti- 
vation of corn, cotton or sugar cane, or the ground has been placed in 
such condition that it will become fit for such cultivation by the drying of 
the soil without further drainage. In selecting the four fifths to which 
the said Company may be entitled under these resolutions, the tracts 
shall be taken in regular order, in the smallest subdivisions, the Com- 
pany taking four tracts and leaving one for the Fund, until the full 
amount has been selected. 

Be it further Resolved, That these resolutions are adopted on the 
express condition that the canals constructed by the Apopka Canal 
Company, whoever may own or operate the same, shall be forever free to 
all boats navigating the same, and that said Company or other owners 
or operators of said canals will not charge any tolls or other compensa- 
tion for the passage of boats or for the privilege of transporting freight or 
passengers thereon. 

March 14, 1879 — The secretary placed before the Board a letter 
from James G. Speer and John M. Bryan on behalf of the Apopka Canal 
Company, accepting the terms of the resolution adopted by the Board on 
the 25th ult., and requesting that the lands embraced in said resolutions 
be reserved from sale, and further asking that the unsurveyed lands 
north of Lake Apopka in T. 21, S., R. 27E, be added to those named in 
said resolutions and be included in the contract. 
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The following resolution was adopted: Resolved: That the unsur- 
veyed lands lying north of Lake Apopka in T. 2158, of R. 27E, be added to 
the lands authorized to be drained by the Apopka Canal Co. by the 
resolution adopted by the Board on the 25th of February 1879, and 
included in terms, conditions and stipulations of said resolution as 
though originally named therein. 

Ordered, that the salesman reserve from sale the lands embraced 
in the resolutions authorizing the Apopka Canal Co. to drain and re- 
claim certain swamp lands. 

January 22, 1881 — A statement and petition was received from J. 
G. Speer, President of the Apopka Canal Company, showing what work 
had been done and is now in progress and the moneys expended under 
their contract and the Trustees of Feb. 25, 1879, and also stating that by 
reason of unforseen hindrances they had been unable to complete the 
work contracted for within the time limited in the contract. Mr. Speer 
also appeared before the Board in person and gave a verbal statement 
respecting the work performed and in progress and all matters con- 
nected therewith. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: Resolved, That 
the time allowed to the Apopka Canal Co. for the performance of their 
work under the Resolution adopted Feb. 25, 1879, be extended to the 1st 
day of January, 1883, both for the completion of the canals and the 
reclamation of the lands. 

February 10, 1881 — That for the purpose of aiding in the work of 
reclamation undertaken by the Apopka Canal Co., said company is 
authorized to sell 3,000 acres of the land which they have stipulated to 
drain under their contract with this Board: Provided, that the moneys 
received for said lands shall be applied exclusively to the prosecution of 
said work. And, in order to insure proper application of said moneys, the 
same shall be paid to this Board, from time to time, as sales are made, 
and shall be paid out by the Treasurer upon the drafts or orders of said 
company for labor done or materials furnished in carrying on the work 
of reclamation. Upon payment for any of said lands as aforesaid, deeds 
will be made conveying the lands to the Company. Resolved further, 
That this board reserves the right to designate some person as the agent 
of the Trustees to examine all accounts for which drafts or orders may be 
drawn upon the Treasurer of the Board under these resolutions and 
none shall be paid without his approval. 

February 28, 1882 — A report was received from James G. Speer, 
President of the Apopka Canal Company showing progress of the work 
of canalling and dredging during the year of 1881, which was read and 
placed on file. 

January 1, 1883 — J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka Canal 
Company, submitted a report of the progress of the work in the construc- 
tion of said canal for the last two years and asked that the time for 
completion of said canal be extended two years longer. The report was 
ordered to be filed and upon consideration the time asked for the comple- 
tion of said canal was granted. 
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February 6, 1883 — A letter from Hon. J. G. Speer, President of the 
Apopka Canal Company was laid before the board asking that all the 
lands sought be drained by the said company be granted to it in consid- 
eration of the benefits to accrue to the State by the reclamation of the 
same, or that the one-fifth held by the State through the contract of 
drainage be reserved from sale that the company may have the refusal 
of them at some price named by the board. Thereupon it was ordered 
that the one-fifth of lands reclaimed by the said Canal belonging to the 
fund, upon the completion of the drainage, be offered for sale to the 
highest bidder. 

January 26, 1884 — The Governor laid before the Board the report 
of the Hon. J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka Canal Co., of their 
operations for the year 1883, requesting that the time allowed for the 
completion of said canal be extended to January 1, 1887, and that the 
money, some $1,200.00, arising from the sale of certain lands along the 
line of the canal, be placed to the credit of the company. The Board 
decided that the condition of the fund would not permit of such disposal 
of the money referred to; but ordered that the extension of time asked for 
to be granted to January 1, 1886. 

November 12, 1884 — The Commissioner of Lands and Immigra- 
tion laid before the Board a communication from Hon. J. G. Speer, 
President of the Apopka Canal Company, submitting a report of the 
secretary-treasurer of said company, of expenditures made in the con- 
struction of said canal and requesting that the monies arising from the 
sale of lands belonging to said company be refunded to said company, 
and it appearing that 360.03 acres of such land had been sold by the 
salesman at $1 per acre, it is ordered that the sum of $360.03 be paid 
over to said company. 

The following report of said company, signed by the president and 
secretary and treasurer, thereof: 


“To the Hon. Board of Trustees of the Internal 
Improvement Fund, Tallahassee, Florida: 
Gentlemen: In accordance with a resolution 
adopted by your Board on the 10th February, 1881, 
we hereby hand you our report of expenditures 
from January 1, 1880, to date, in the cutting and 
construction of a canal from the waters of Lake 
Eustis to those of Lake Apopka, as is fully set forth 
by a contract, made by us with the Trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Fund, on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1879: 

For the year 1880 was expended $ 2,126.00 
For the year 1881 was expended $ 4,000.00 
For the year 1882 was expended $ 8,750.00 
For the year 1883 was expended $ 7,300.00 
For the year 1884 to September 1 $ 5,780.00 


Making a total of $27,956.00 
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On this day personally 
appeared before me, a 
notary public of the 
State of Florida, B. M. Sims, to me well known as 
the secretary of the “The Apopka Canal Com- 
pany”, who being duly sworn, says that the above 
is a true statement of the expenditures in said 
work and that the vouchers for the same are on file 
in the office of said secretary, subject to the inspec- 
tion of the Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, or their accredited agent at any time. 
Witness my hand and seal at Ocoee on the 
14th day of October 1884. 
B. M. Sims 
Secretary-Treasurer 
of the 
Apopka Canal Company 


State of Florida 
Orange County 


R. B. T. Roper J. G. Speer 
Notary Public (seal) President, 
Apopka Canal Co. 


John M. Bryant, agent of the Apopka Canal Company, applied to 
have Certificate #12,449 embracing the N % of the SW % of Sec. 14, 
T208S, R26E, cancelled, it being land sold to Charles T. Smith as the 
property of the said Canal Company, and both parties desiring the 
cancellation, it is ordered that the same be cancelled and that $180.00, 
the amount of purchase, be refunded.” 

March 15, 1885 — The Secretary laid before the Board the annual 
report of the Hon. J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka Canal Company, 
of the operation of the said company for the year 1884, showing they had 
expended in the work up to December 31, (1884) thirty thousand dollars, 
and that the work was being carried on with satisfactory dispatch, 
which report was ordered filed. 

December 16, 1885 — Hon. J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka 
Canal Company, presented a petition in behalf of said company asking 
that the time given for the completion of said canal be extended to 
January 1, 1887, which petition, after fully considering the reasons 
therein given, was granted, and such was made the order of the Board. 

He also filed an affidavit made by himself and B. M. Sims, secretary 
and treasurer of said company, reciting that there had been sold of the 
lands set aside for said canal company, 1443 acres, and that Seven 
Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars of the proceeds were held by the 
State, and asked that the same be paid over to said company — which 
application was postponed for a full meeting of the Board. 

April 22, 1886 — The Secretary laid before the Board a communi- 
cation from the Hon. J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka Canal Co., 
filed on December 16, 1885, upon which action had been postponed and 
which is as follows: 
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“To the Honorable Board of Trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Fund of Florida 

Whereas: Your Honorable Board, did on the 10th 
day of February, 1881, by Resolution authorize 
The Apopka Canal Co., to sell as much as 3,000 
acres of the lands included in the contract made 
between your Board and the said Apopka Canal 
Co., (for the purpose of navigation and reclama- 
tion) to aid said work. In pursuance of said resolu- 
tion the Apopka Canal Company have at different 
times sold said land 1443 acres, and there is now in 
your hands about $775.00. This sum we are now 
needing. 

Since the commencement of the work we have 
spent directly of our own money near $45,000. We 
are pushing the work as fast as we possibly can. 
The canal of eight miles in length is all complete, 
except one and one-half miles, having eight feet of 
water and steamers are using it constantly. We 
have been delayed this year by having to make a 
two-mile cut in clay. 

The undersigned officers of the Apopka Canal 
Co. do hereby swear that the facts set forth above 
and the amounts of money paid out in the prosecu- 
tion of said work are correct and true. 

State of Florida James Gamble Speer 
County of Orange } President, 
Apopka Canal Co. 


B. M. Sims 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Personally appeared before me James Gamble 
Speer and B. M. Sims, both well known to me, and 
acknowledge that they executed the above in- 
strument. 
Witness my hand and seal this 14th day of 
December, 1885. 


William P. Blakely (Seal) 


Justice of the Peace 


and it appearing that 1,003 28/100 acres of land 
reserved for said company was sold on 12th March, 
1885 for the sum of $702.23 and the Board being 
satisfied that the moneys arising from said sales 
are properly applied to the work and labor done 
and for purchasing materials for carrying on the 
work of reclamation as requested by the resolution 
of 10th of February 1881, it is ordered by the Board 
that the treasurer pay over to said Apopka Canal 
Co. the said sum of $702.30. 
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December 22, 1886 — Judge J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka 
Canal Co., appeared before the Board and applied for extension of the 
time allowed for completion of the canal on the ground that the work had 
been interferred with by a restraining order of the court. 

After due consideration the time for completion of said canal was 
extended to the first day of July, 1887. 

January 28, 1888 — The secretary laid before the Board a com- 
munication from Hon. J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka Canal Co., 
asking action of the Board on the report of the Engineer Bradford 
made on October 30, 1887, which is as follows: 


Tallahassee, Florida 
October 3, 1887 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees of the Internal 
Improvement Fund 
Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to your instructions I have ex- 
amined the work of the Apopka Canal Company 
and find that they have completed a canal from 
Lake Apopka to Dora (or, as the southern portion 
of Dora is called in that neighborhood, Lake Beau- 
claire) a distance of about eight (8) miles, the 
width being generally from twenty-seven (27) to 
thirty (30) feet, and depth six (6) to ten (10) feet, 
with several places widened to double that amount 
for boats to pass each other. The water is five- 
and-a-half (514) feet to six (6) feet deep except in 
one place for a short distance through a clay or 
marl cut at which place I found the least width to 
be twenty-two-and-a-half (22%) feet at the surface 
of the water and three-and-a-half (3%) feet deep in 
the center. 

The marsh lands along the canal are gener- 
ally about three (3) to four (4) feet above the sur- 
face of the water of the canal and are now dry 
enough for cultivation, some being now prepared 
for a fall crop of vegetables. 

From Lake Dora to Lake Eustis the company 
has completed a canal of the required width and 
depth, being about a mile long. This work was done 
several years ago and there are two or three small 
bars caused by sunken logs which need removing. 

It is believed that the work of drainage has 
been done in accordance with the contract of the 
company with the Board of Trustees of the Inter- 
nal Improvement Fund, but there has yet been no 
test — the past year having been comparatively 
dry. 
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I would respectfully recommend that further 
time be taken in which to test the permanency of 
the reclamation and that the company be allowed 
to sell such lands embraced in their contract, as 
may be improved or placed under cultivation. 


The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary inform the Hon. J. G. Speer, Presi- 
dent of the Apopka Canal Company, that the report of the state engineer 
on the inspection of the canal of said company is not sufficient to justify a 
conveyance of said land to the company by the trustees. The company 
may have a further inspection if desired to consider further whether the 
canal as constructed complies with the contract of said company. 

February 16, 1888 — A letter of A. B. Mason, attorney for the 
Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West Railway protesting in behalf of said 
road against the deeding of any lands to the Apopka Canal Company 
without a hearing from said railway company, was presented and read 
and ordered to be filed. 

November 17, 1888 — The secretary laid before the board the 
application of Hon. J. G. Speer, President of the Apopka Canal Co., for 
deeds to the lands claimed to be due it on account of the drainage 
contract, and for proceeds of 80 acres of the land sold by the Board to 
William Merritt. 

The Board instructed the secretary to advise J udge Speer that they 
do not feel authorized under the report made by the engineer to deed 
lands to the Apopka Canal Co. until further tests of the effect of the 
drainage and further proof of the construction of the canal in compliance 
with the contract for navigable purposes, are made. And also to request 
Colonel Bradford, the engineer, to make further report on these points 
as early as practicable. 

January 30, 1889 — Judge J. G. Speer and Hon. J. M. Bryan 
appeared before the Board on behalf of the Apopka Canal Co. and 
entered into a full explanation of the work accomplished by said com- 
pany in draining the lands adjacent to the canal, and applied for permis- 
sion to sell 5,000 acres of the lands reserved for said canal and also asked 
that the balance due said company from the sale of lands under the 
resolution of the Board February 10th, 1881, be paid over to said com- 
pany. 

Whereupon Attorney General Lamar offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, first, That the Apopka Canal Company be allowed to sell 
5,000 acres of land in the reservation heretofore made for the said canal 
company, lying on the east side of said canal and that the schedule price 
of $1.00 per acre for such land be paid over to the Treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees to be held by him subject to the further order of the Board. 

Resolved, second, That upon filing of proper statements and af- 
fidavits showing to the satisfaction of the Board the proper expenditure 
by the Apopka Canal Co., or an amount of money equal to the amount 
realized from the sale of lands heretofore made under the resolution of 
the Board February 10, 1881, the treasurer of the Board will be au- 
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thorized to pay over to said canal company the amount shown to be due 
under the said resolution of February 10, 1881, by the records in the 
Land office, after deducting amounts heretofore paid said Canal Co., by 
order of the Board. ; 

February 12, 1889 — A sworn statement of the President and 
Secretary of the Apopka Canal Co. was read to the Board showing an 
expenditure by said company of $52,800, in the construction of its canal 
and the reclamation of lands embraced in its contract of its canal and 
reclamation of lands embraced in its contract with the Board. Where- 
upon it was ordered that the sum of $1311.96 which is due said canal 
company for lands sold within the reservation heretofore made for it, be 
paid over to J. G. Speer, President of said company, by the treasurer of 
the Board, in accordance with the resolution adopted January 30, 1889. 

February 26, 1889 — The following report of John Bradford was 
read and ordered spread upon the minutes: 


Tallahassee, Fla., 


May 1, 1889 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, I. I. Fund: 
Gentlemen: — Pursuant to your instructions I 


have “examined the work done and to be done by 
the Apopka Canal Co.” and beg leave to report as 
follows, viz: The Company has done no work on the 
canal since my report of October 1887, except to 
clear out some obstructions and sloughing bank 
and to trim down the sides of the canal to and 
below the surface of the water, intending, they say, 
to widen the canal some two or three feet on each 
side as the waters recede, and to deepen it through 
the clay cut near the Burge farm above the rail- 
road crossing. The bars and sunken logs remain in 
the Lake Dora and Lake Eustis Canal as reported 
in October 1887. 

The Company has a small force of men en- 
gaged in cutting a ditch ten feet wide and three 
feet deep from the canal along near the north edge 
of the marsh, some half mile from the timber, 
running eastwardly toward the depression in the 
marsh near Zellwood, hoping thereby to take the 
water from that depression. This ditch has been 
cut about two miles, but has not yet extended far 
enough to ascertain whether it will be practicable 
to lead the water from this depression in that di- 
rection. Should it fail to do so the ditch still an- 
swers the purpose of draining the surface waters 
from a large extent of marsh. 

The Company purpose to cut another ditch 
from the northwestern portion of the Lake north 
toward this depression. 
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On the west of the canal, about a mile lower 
down, they are cutting a ditch six feet wide and 
three feet deep, intending to skirt the western side 
of the marsh, and possibly find an outlet in the 
direction of Lake Harris for a small portion of the 
water. This ditch is about one mile in length. The 
water of the canal at its south end, where it leaves 
Lake Apopka, is about on a level with the marsh; 
and where the ditches empty into the canal, and 
along these ditches, the surface of the marsh is 
twelve or sixteen inches above water. 

You also instruct me to report my “views as to 
the efficiency of the work.” The Canal, as reported 
on October, 1887, does not seem to have been suffi- 
cient for the permanent lowering of the Lake. With 
quite a dry season, for a year after that report, the 
lake was lowered very little. If it had been lowered 
some three or four feet more, the rainfall from 
November to February, although great, would cer- 
tainly not have had such damaging effect as has 
been produced. For the perfect reclamation of the 
saw-grass lands, my opinion is that Lake Apopka 
should first be permanently lowered without re- 
gard to the requirements of navigation. Just how 
much the lake can be reduced without lowering 
the water of Lake Eustis can only be determined 
by extended observation or a line of accurate 
levels. 

Beside the ditches being cut, other subsidiary 
ditches may be needed to take off the surface 
water; the number and size of which can only be 
determined by experience. 

The Company has only a small force at work 
and there remains much to be done. 

Iam most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Bradford 
State Engineer 


On motion of Comptroller Barnes, the Secretary was instructed to 


furnish a copy of said report to the Canal Company. 


August 23, 1889 — The secretary read a report from Hon. J. G. 
Speer, President of the Apopka Canal Co., which said report is in words 


and figures as follows: 


Oakland, Florida 
August 10, 1889 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees of I. I. F. 
Gentlemen: Pursuant to agreement with your 
honorable body, I herewith send you a report of our 


work on canal and ditches in saw-grass from last 
February. The work has continued through the 
months of March, April, May, June and July, 
using from twenty-five to sixty hands all the time, 
through the first of August, and when it became so 
hot we stopped work until the first of September, 
when we expect to resume work. During this time 
we expended about $800 on the canal in deepening 
and widening the same. 

We have cut thirteen miles of ditches at a cost 
of $3,460 and purpose to cut six miles more of 
ditches. Our present purpose will require six miles 
more of ditches. This is more than we promised to 
do, but now think that our own and the State’s 
interest will be best served by doing so. 

Herewith I send a statement of expenses for 
the time named and sworn to by myself and also for 
Capt. B. M. Sims, our secretary and treasurer, who 
is now absent from the State, and ask your honor- 
able board to pay over to us this sum of $3,460, 
already expended, to enable us to go on with and 
complete the work. This is part of the $5,000 paid 
by us in the purchase of 5,000 acres of our un- 
claimed lands and covered by contract. The 
amount of cash paid out by the Apopka Canal Co. 
in work on the canal and ditches in the sawgrass 
lands: 


In month of March 1889 $ 600.00 
In month of April $ 735.00 
In month of May $ 810.00 
In month of June $ 740.00 
In month of July $ 575.00 

Total amount in cash $3,460.00 


Oakland, Florida 
August 1, 1889 
Personally appeared before me, a Notary Pub- 

lic for the State at Large, J. G. Speer, who being by 
me duly sworn, says that the above amounts of 
expenses by Apopka Canal Co. are just and true as 
stated. 
B. M. Sims J. G. Speer 
Secretary-Treasurer President, 

Apopka Canal Co. 
By J. G. Speer, 
Agent for B. M. Sims 

John Applegar 

Notary Public 
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We now think that by next November the work 
will all be complete. The two thousand acres that 
was taken or reserved for the State on the west side 
of the canal, has been ditched on three sides, and is 
in fine condition. Our ditches are acting well. 
I am very truly and respectfully, 

J. G. Speer 

President, 

Apopka Canal Co. 


our contract fit for cultivation. When that is done 
our contract is filled, and we are entitled to our 
lands, whether other men’s lands are one or five 
feet under water. Will the Board hear us as to the 
value of these lands in 1880? These saw-grass 
lands at that time had no value at all, but were a 
pest and a nuisance to the whole country; covered 
with mud and water from two to four feet deep, and 
there was not a man in South Florida who would 
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have given ten cents per acre for it. Now, if it has 
any value at all, it is because we have spent ten 
years of work and nearly sixty thousands of money 
on it. Then we understand that if it has any value 
we made it so. Our company has kept good faith 
with you in every particular. Last February we 
came before you and promised then to go on and 


The following resolution was introduced by Comptroller Barnes 
and adopted: 

Resolved — That in view of the last report made by Col. John 
Bradford, State Engineer, the Board does not feel justified in paying 
over any money to the Apopka Canal Company. 

November 6, 1889 — The following communication from Judge J. 
G. Speer, Presideent of the Apopka Canal Co., was read and ordered 


spread upon the minutes: 


Oakland, Florida 

October 31, 1889 
To the Hon. Board of I. I. F. of Florida: 
Gentlemen: — At a stockholders’ meeting of the A. 
C. Co., held at Orlando first Monday in October of 
1889, a committee of three was appointed, consist- 
ing of Hon. J. M. Bryan, G. T. Gaines and J. G. 
Speer, to confer with your Honorable Board in 
reference to the matters of the Apopka Canal Co., 
and we now come and make this report to you. 

In everything, from the first day of our organi- 
zation until now, we have earnestly tried to fulfill 
each and every promise made, and meet each re- 
quirement of our contract in the latter and spirit of 
it. 

It is a matter of no surprise when I say that no 
canal or drainage company has been undertaken 
in Florida that has not uncovered obstacles that no 
one could forsee, hence in each case there has been 
delays not contemplated at the commencement of 
the work, and we desire now, at the beginning, to 
say a few words in reply to the many adverse 
reports sent here by parties who wish to force the 
Apopka Canal Co. to drain their private lands. In 
answer, we say that we did not enter into any 
general drainage contract — but each legal sub- 
division that we are to drain is specifically named. 
We are not to drain lands for A, B, or C. We were 
bound to make a navigable canal that will carry 
boats drawing thirty inches of water and twenty 
feet beam, and render the specified lands named in 


cut about fourteen miles of top and drain ditches. 
We went at the work at once, and continued until 
in July, when our hands began to get sick. We had 
cut over thirteen miles of ditches from four to ten 
feet wide and three feet deep, thereby draining off 
the rainfall. Then we made a report of what we had 
done, and a sworn statement of the amount of 
money thus expended on these ditches, and asked 
your Honorable Board to send that amount back to 
us out of the five thousand paid you for five 
thousand acres of our lands. I got, the answer that 
our letter had been received and would have due 
attention at the next meeting of the Board. 
Though two months have elapsed we have had no 
answer. If we could have got this money we had 
intended to put in six miles more ditches. In cut- 
ting the thirteen miles of ditches above named, we 
spent three thousand four hundred and sixty dol- 
lars, and would have spent the full five thousand if 
we could have got it from your Board. 

How has this Honorable Board acted towards 
the Disston Drainage Company? The company just 
named has done a noble work for South Florida, 
and the whole of Florida; has brought thousands 
of people to the State and much money, and they 
deserve every dollar and acre of land they have 
got. To understand what they have done, one 
ought to visit the St. Cloud Sugar Plantation, and 
see the cane growing, as fine as ever was seen on 
earth, and the water in the canal two feet higher 
than the land where the cane is growing — the 
rain-water being pumped out and the water held 
at whatever level may be best. We ask again, what 
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has the State done for this Company? Gave them 
one acre of land for every twenty-three cents 
spent by them. 

Again we ask, what has the State done for the 
canal company working on the east coast, south of 
Augustine? From the report of the committee to 
the last Legislature, we learn that they too, are 
doing a noble work for themselves and the State — 
one that will pay the State a thousand fold at no 
distant day. How then, has the State, or your Hon- 
orable Board, acted by them? You have deeded 
them one acre of land for every forty-seven cents 
they have spent, and hold in reserve over one mil- 
lion and a half acres for them. They deserve it. 

Then we ask once more, what has your Honor- 
able Board given to the Apopka Canal Company? 
We have spent ten years of time and spent over 
fifty-six thousand dollars in cash. 

You have not given us one acre of land. 
Whatever we got you made us pay for. We have 
spent this money cheerfully, believing we would 
get our money back. Not one single man in our 
company has ever got one cent. We claim justice if 
the heavens fall. 

We claim that our contract has been filled to 
the letter. Our contract is based on an ordinary 
stage of water, neither excess or wet or dry, and 
Col. Bradford says in his official report of October 
3, 1887, after stating how the canal has been con- 
structed, then adds: “It is believed that the work of 
drainage has been done in accordance with the 
contract.” It is also true that Col. Bradford recom- 
mends further time to test the work — by a wet 
season. Our contract says of an “ordinary stage 
of water,” and we ask, in all earnestness, who 
authorized Col. Bradford to inject into our contract 
a new and important test, that we would never 
have accepted at first? This whole subject was dis- 
cussed by us with Mr. H. A. Corley, who drew the 
contract; we had the words “ordinary stage of 
water” inserted because we knew it was not safe to 
be compelled to meet extremes of dry or wet in 
South Florida; and say now, that without this sav- 
ing clause in the contract, we would never have 
entered into a contract at all, for it could never be 
complied with. 

We have extremes of wet or dry all over South 
Florida, and to meet these extremes we will re- 
quire such a canal in the extreme wet weather as 


would dry Lake Apopka in one of our extreme dry 
spells, thereby ruining our canal and the transpor- 
tation on the lake. Now we feel there is a full and 
complete remedy for this trouble. We must dyke 
our lands to keep off the water from the lake under 
extreme rainfall, then we cut at about every fifty 
yards small drainage ditches, so arranged as to 
connect all these ditches with the main ditch. 

Where the pumping station for the plantation 
is located, one month ago, we, with others, went to 
visit the sugar farms at St. Cloud, where we found 
the finest cane possible growing within twenty 
feet of the canal on land two feet lower than the 
water in the canal, the land diked and ditched, and 
the pump running at a mere nominal cost, and the 
water in the drain ditches kept at whatever level 
they pleased to have. The great bulk of this water 
in these drain ditches is rainwater, and can only be 
disposed of in this way. 

Now in consideration of the above facts, we 
ask your Honorable Body to make deeds to us for 
our part of the lands covered by our contract. We 
hope in a few years to see a large part of these lands 
covered with sugar cane, and in order that this 
may be done to the best advantage, we hereby ask 
you sell us the State’s one-fifth of these lands at 
such price as we can agree upon. 

We think, if the State can get as much for her 
one-fifth as she could have got for the whole when 
we began our work, she would be fully satisfied, 
and no one would have any cause to complain. 
Some six or seven years ago your Board sold to J. 
G. Sinclair and Judge Harry Bingham several 
thousand acres of land at from 25 cents to 30 cents 
per acre. The Board sold a body of land to Dr. W. W. 
Hicks for ten cents per acre. These lands named 
were worth three times as much, in their original 
state, as our saw-grass lands. It would be unneces- 
sary for us to name the Disston purchase at 25 
cents per acre, or Disston sale of two million acres 
at 20 cents per acre. 

We feel that we must do on these lands just 
what the sugar planter in Louisiana has to do — 
dike, cut cross drain ditches, and have his pump to 
dispose of his excess of rainfall. They have to do it 
at St. Cloud. 

Believing that your Honorable Board will 
deal by and with us as you have with the drainage 
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companies named above, we submit our request to 
your candid consideration. 

Recapitulation 
Ten years of constant work, 
Money paid out in cash, 
Money to paid out for sub $56,000 
ditches, ten dollars per acre 


Received from Board — what? 
We have the honor to be most respectfully 
yours 
J. G. Speer 
For Committee 


After due consideration, the Secretary of the Board was directed to 
send the following communication, expressing the views of the Board, to 


Judge Speer: 


Tallahassee, 
November 16, 1889 
Hon. J. G. Speer, 
President Apopka Canal Co., 
Oakland, Fla.: 


Sir: — Your communication in behalf of the 
Apopka Canal Company to the Board of Trustees 
of the Internal Improvement Fund of the State of 
Florida, dated October 31, ult., was received and 
duly considered by the Board, and I am directed by 
the Board to make the following reply thereto: 

On the 25th day of February, 1879, the said 
Board of Trustees entered into a contract with the 
said Apopka Canal Company whereby the said 
company were authorized to enter upon, ditch and 
drain certain lands specified in said contract, and 
also to construct a navigable canal connecting the 
waters of Lake Apopka with Lake Dora, and also a 
navigable canal between Lake Dora and Lake 
Eustis, of render the Ocklawaha river navigable 
between said lakes. Such canals to be of sufficient 
depth and width to be navigated at ordinary stages 
of water on said lakes by steamboats drawing 
thirty inches of water, and of not less than twenty 
feet beam, and for such boats to pass each other; 
that when said Company shall drain said lands, 
and render them fit for cultivation, and construct 
such navigable canal as aforesaid, the Board to 
convey four-fifths of the land so drained to the 
company; such work to be completed by the Com- 
pany by the 1st of January, 1882. 


Upon application by the Canal Company, the 
time for the completion of the work was extended 
from time to time up to July 1, 1887, at which time 
the work of drainage, reclamation and construc- 
tion of the canal was reported by the Company as 
completed; and the Company, in this last com- 
munication, claim that their contract has been 
filled to the letter. 

Soon after the notification of the Board that 
the work was completed, they sent Col. John Brad- 
ford, State Engineer, to examine the work; such 
examination was made, and Col. Bradford submit- 
ted a report to the Board, dated October 3rd, 1887. 
In such report the Engineer stated it to be his 
belief that the work of drainage had been done in 
accordance with the contract of the company with 
the Board, but qualified this opinion with the 
statement that there had, as yet, been no test, “the 
past year having been comparatively dry,” and the 
Engineer recommended that further time be taken 
in which to test the permanency of the reclama- 
tion, but did not recommend that the work be 
tested “by a wet season,” as mentioned in your 
communication, and which you intimate is not 
fair. On the other hand, the Board submit that “a 
comparatively dry” year did not permit a fair test 
of the drainage. 

The engineer expressed no opinion in his re- 
port as to whether that part of the contract in 
reference to making the canal navigable for 
steamers, had been complied with; but the facts 
reported by him show clearly that it had not been 
complied with in that regard, as he reports the 
least width of the canal twenty-two and one half 
feet at the surface of the water, and the least depth, 
three and one-half feet in the center. Such dimen- 
sions, it would hardly be contended, were suffi- 
cient for the navigation of steamers drawing thirty 
inches of water and of twenty feet beam. The en- 
gineer also reported that there were two or three 
small bars, caused by sunken logs, in the canal 
between Lakes Dora and Eustis, which needed re- 
moving. 

Upon such report, the present Board of Trust- 
ees can come to no other conclusion than that the 
Board, as constituted at that time, acted advisedly, 
and with a due regard for their duty, in notifying 
the President of the Company “that the report of 
the State Engineer, on the inspection of the canal 
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of said company, is not sufficient to justify a con- 
veyance of lands to the company by the Trustees.” 

In April of the present year, the Board of 
Trustees instructed the said State Engineer, Col. 
John Bradford, to again examine the work of the 
Apopka Canal Company and make report thereof 
to the Board. Such examination was duly made, 
and on May Ist, last, the Engineer made his report 
to the Board, in which he stated that the company 
had done no work on the canal since his report of 
October, 1887, except to clear out some obstruc- 
tions and sloughing bank, and to trim down the 
sides of the canal to and below the surface of the 
water. That the bars and sunken logs remain in 
the Lake Dora and Lake Eustis Canal as reported 
in October, 1887. The report, of which you have a 
copy, further shows the wisdom of the recommen- 
dation of the Engineer in his former report, that 
further time be taken to test the permanency of the 
reclamation, as it appeared by the last report that 
such end had not been attained. You ask what has 
the Trustees done for the Apopka Canal Company, 
soe state, “you have not given us an acre of 

and.” 

Replying to your question, the Trustees state 
that the Board has extended the time limited for 
the completion of the work, on the application of 
the company, from time to time — from January 1, 
1882, to July 1, 1887 — something over five years. 
And, even up to this time, the Board have taken no 
action to forfeit the contract for a failure on the 
part of the company to comply therewith. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, under the 
terms of the contract, the Company was not enti- 
tled to one acre of land until the completion of the 
said canal as to navigation, specification and the 
drainage of, at least, one-fourth of the lands de- 
scribed by May Ist, 1881, and three-fourths by 
January ist, 1882, afterwards extended, as 
aforesaid, the Trustees at different times, on the 
application of the company, and to carry into effect 
sales negotiation of the company for their benefit, 
permitted the entry, in all, of 7,780 96/100 acres of 
the said land at schedule price of $1.00 an acre and 
less, the Company getting the benefit of the profit 
over and above the State price. 

Of the money paid in to the Trustees for such 
entries, there has been refunded to the Company 
$2,446.29, being the State price for 2,763 27/100 
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acres of said lands so entered. The Trustees have, 
therefore, given your company 2,763 27/100 acres 
of land, besides the benefit, in addition thereto, of 
such profits as the company may have made on 
5,022 69/100 acres. 

In reference to your statements as to what the 
State has done for the Disston Drainage Company 
and the East Coast Canal Company, we reply that 
it is not germane to the matter of the contract 
between the Board and the Apopka Canal Com- 
pany. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board cannot, 
consistently with their duty, make deeds to the 
Company at this time of any additional lands, nor 
can the Board at this time pay to the Company the 
proceeds of the entry of the lands above stated, in 
addition to what has already been paid to the com- 
pany. 

Whenever the Board is notified by the Com- 
pany that it is ready for another examination of 
the work by the State Engineer at “ordinary state 
of water,” such examination will be made, and, if it 
is found that the contract has been complied with, 
as to the navigable requirements of the canal, and 
the drainage of the lands, the Board will take great 
pleasure in performing its part of the contract. 

The Board is willing to give your company the 
option of the purchase of such lands as will remain 
the property of the Trustees after the execution of 
the contract at such price as may be fixed by the 
Board. 

It is the earnest desire of the Board to see the 
work of the company carried on to a successful 
completion. 

Very respectfully, 
W. M. McIntosh Jr. 
Secty. I. I. Fund of Fla. 


January 6, 1890 — Judge J. G. Speer, Hon. J. M. Bryan and George 
T. Gaines appeared before the Board in behalf of the Apopka Canal 
Company and asked if further time would be given them to complete the 
canals as required by their contract of drainage and reclamation. 
Whereupon it was Resolved, That such further time be granted the 
work on the canal as shall be sufficient for the completion of the same to 
the satisfaction of the Board; Provided, That the work be carried on 
with reasonable progress. 
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May 9, 1890 — Hon. J. M. Bryan appeared before the Board on 
behalf of the Apopka Canal Company and presented the following 
resolution which had been adopted by the stockholders of the said 
company: 


Resolved, by the Stockholders of the 
Apopka Canal Company, That J. M. Bryan be, 
and is hereby, appointed a committee of one to 
proceed to Tallahassee to obtain from the Board of 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund a pre- 
cise, definite statement in writing, of what, in 
their opinion, still remains to be done by the 
Apopka Canal Company, according to the report of 
the engineer appointed by the Board of Trustees of 
the Internal Improvement Fund to inspect the 
work of the Apopka Canal Company, in order to 
fully and finally complete the execution of said 
Company’s contract with the said Board of Trus- 
tees; and further, to negotiate with the Board of 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund with 
reference to a conveyance by the said Board of 
Trustees to the Apopka Canal Company of all the 
lands to which the said Apopka Canal Company 
would be entitled upon the performance of their 
contract, upon the filing of a bond of the Apopka 
Canal Company with the said Board of Trustees, to 
be approved by them, conditioned for the perfor- 
mance of such work as may be designated. 


Whereupon the Secretary was ordered to request Col. John Brad- 
ford to proceed immediately to inspect the Apopka Canal and the work 
of drainage of the Apopka Canal Company, and report to the Board 
what, in his judgment, is necessary to be done by said Canal Company in 
order to comply with its contract. 

July 12, 1890 — The Governor (Francis P. Fleming) laid before the 
board the report of Col. John Bradford, State Engineer, on the Apopka 
Canal, which said report is as follows: 


Tallahassee, Fla., 

May 26, 1890 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, I. I. Fund: 
Gentlemen — Pursuant to your instructions I have 
examined the work of the Apopka Canal Co., and 
beg leave to report as follows, viz.: I find that no 
work has been done by the Company since my last 
report, made about one year ago, except to extend 
the side ditches that were then reported asin proc- 
ess of being dug. The main canals are just about as 
I reported them in September, 1887, the water in 
lakes and canals and condition of the sawgrass 


lands about the same. Since that report that sec- 
tion has been subjected to unusually wet and dry 
seasons. There fell in the three months, December, 
1888; January and February, 1889, twenty-seven 
inches of rain, and during June, July, and August, 
1889, thirty inches. With a rainfall in six months 
from September 1, 1889, to March 1, 1890, of nine 
75/100 inches, Lake Dora has only fallen twenty- 
three inches. 

For the last seven months (to May 1) the rain- 
fall has been only about seven inches and even 
with this unusually small amount, the waters of 
Lakes Apopka and Dora have not falled as rapidly 
as they should. It is quite evident that neither the 
discharge from Apopka to Dora, nor Dora to Eus- 
tis, is sufficient. I would respectfully recommend 
that the canals be increased to double their pres- 
ent capacity, that is, fifty feet wide and six feet 
deep for the canal from Dora to Eustis, or else clean 
out the old canal and cut a new one east of Tavares, 
iffound practicable, and from Apopka to Beauclair 
make the canal two feet deeper through the clay 
cuts, and forty or fifty feet wide the whole distance. 
This will, I think, solve the main problem. 

I would recommend also that the side or sur- 
face ditches be made both wider and deeper so as to 
double their present capacity. And in this connec- 
tion I would suggest to the Company to have an 
examination and survey made to ascertain if the 
water which collects in the depressions in the 
saw-grass flats near Zellwood, cannot be better 
taken northward through Lake Ola to Carlton, 
rather than such a long distance across the saw- 
grass to the main canal, thus relieving the canal. 
Also I would suggest a change in the course of the 
canal at the crossing of the T. O. & A. Railroad. As 
now constructed it is quite awkward and objec- 
tionable, the canal losing the advantage of several 
inches of fall. 

The above plan of lowering Lakes Apopka and 
Dora by increased outlet and drying of the saw- 
grass lands is not entirely effective, and it is found 
too expensive and otherwise objectionable to lower 
the other lakes (Eustis, Harris and Griffin), which 
will give more fall for the waters of the upper 
lakes; then I would recommend a dike along the 
northern shore of Lake Apopka and a floodgate in 
the canal, so as to carry off the flood-water of 
Apopka in such a manner as not to overflow the 
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saw-grass or other low lands. If I am correctly 
informed as to the difference of level along the line 
of lakes to the Oclawaha, this is quite practicable, 
particularly as the conformation of the northern 
shores of Apopka is favorable for such a dike, there 
being high ground, with a skirt of timber most of 
the distance. Accompanying this is a map showing 
the work done, also the location of the different . 
lakes and of the lands embraced in the drainage 
contract. All of which is respectfully submitted, 

John Bradford, 

State Engineer 


The Governor also presented the following letter from Hon. J. G. 
peer, Chairman Board of Directors of said company, with the accom- 
anying resolution: 


Oakland, Fla., 

July 16, 1890 
a F. P. Fleming, Char. B. of I. I. F., Tallahassee, 

a. 

Gentlemen — Herewith I enclose a copy of resolu- 
tion passed by the Board of Directors of the Apopka 
Canal Co., and most respectfully ask the early and 
favorable consideration of your Honorable Board 
on this matter. Our views and feelings have been 
so often put before your Honorable Board on this 
matter, we feel it to be unnecessary to repeat them 
again. 

We feel that the best interest of the State will 
be met by this course, and the rights and interests 
of our Company secured. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. G. Speer, P., 

A. C. C. Co. 
Copy of a resolution passed by the Directors of the 
Apopka Canal Company at a meeting held in Or- 
lando on July 9, 1890. Present: J. G. Speer, J. M. 
Bryan, B. M. Sims and J. M. Willcox Jr. 
Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the In- 
ternal Improvement Fund of the State of Florida 
be, and is hereby, offered by the Apopka Canal 
Company the sum of one dollar per acre for each 
and every acre of land embraced by the terms of 
the drainage contract now existing between the 
said Board of Trustees and the Canal Company, 
the title to which is still in the Trustees, subject to 
be conveyed to the Canal Company upon the per- 
formance of its contract aforesaid: and for each and 
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ever acre of land, being one-fifth of the whole, to 
which the said Trustees are to retain title under 
the terms of the existing contract. 

Resolved further, That the said Board of 
Trustees shall have a period of thirty days in 
which to signify to the Apopka Canal Company 
their acceptance or rejection of the proposition 
contained in the foregoing resolution. 

J. G. Speer 
Chairman of 
Board Directors, 
A. C. Co. 


October 1, 1890 — Another proposition from the Apopka Canal 
Company to purchase and drain the remaining lands included in the 
drainage contract with said company was submitted, and after due 
consideration the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, On the 25th day of February, 1879, prior to the passage of 
the act granting alternate sections of land to railroads generally, the 
Board of Trustees entered into a contract with the Apopka Canal Com- 
pany whereby the said company were to enter upon, ditch and drain 
certain lands specified in said contract, and also to construct certain 
canals, and it was provided in said contract that when said company 
shall drain said lands and render them fit for cultivation, and construct 
such canals as aforesaid, the Board would convey four-fifths of the land 
so drained to the Company, such work to be completed by the first of 
January, 1882. Upon application of the Canal Company the time for the 
completion of the work was extended from time to time, and 

Whereas, Differences of opinion have arisen as to what would 
entitle the said company to the lands under said contract, and 

Whereas, the Apopka Canal Company have expended a large 
amount of money, claimed by them to be fifty-six thousand dollars, in 
the work of draining and reclaiming the lands and constructing canals 
under their contract with the Trustees, and said Canal Company now 
make the following offer, in order that they may be placed in a position 
to completely drain and reclaim the lands embraced in the contract of 
February 25, 1879, that they will pay the maximum schedule price for 
swamp and overflowed lands, one dollar per acre for each acre of land 
embraced in the contract, which has not heretofore sold, and will refund 
the sum of twenty-four hundred and forty-six and 29/100 dollars, being 
the purchase money of 2763 27/100 acres of land embraced in the 
contract aforesaid, heretofore sold and advanced by the Trustees to aid 
in the drainage operations, and will also enter into a contract and give 
bond with sufficient sureties in the penal sum of thirty thousand dollars, 
conditioned that they will expend the sum of thirty thousand dollars in 
the drainage and reclamation of said lands within the next three years, 
said thirty thousand dollars being the amount estimated to thoroughly 
complete the drainage of said lands, to be expended bona fide in the work 
of drainage and reclamation, subject to the approval of the State En- 
gineer. . 
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Now, therefore, in consideration of the foregoing and of the neces- 
ity for selling said land to realize money to meet the liabilities of the 
rustees in administering the trust under Section 2 of the Internal 
mprovement Act of 1855, be it 

Resolved, That the Trustees will sell all the lands embraced in the 
ontract of February 25, 1879, not heretofore sold, to the Apopka Canal 
‘ompany, at the maximum schedule price of one dollar per acre, pro- 
ided the said Apopka Canal Company refund to the Trustees the sum of 
wenty-four hundred and forty-six 29/100, heretofore realized from the 
ale of lands within the canal reserve and advanced to said Company to 
id in the work under its contract, and will enter into a contract, and 
ive bond, with approved sureties, in the penal sum of thirty thousand 
ollars, conditioned that they will expend the sum of thirty thousand 
ollars within the next three years in the drainage and reclamation of 
uid lands, subject to the approval of the State Engineer. 

Resolved further, That upon the payment to the Treasurer of the 
oard of the sum of one dollar per acre for all of said land, and the sum of 
2,446.29, heretofore advanced to said company, as aforesaid, and of the 
<ecution and approval of the contract and bond provided for in the 
regoing resolution, the Trustees will execute deeds for said land. 

October 14, 1890 — The Governor presented a letter from James 
. Willcox Jr., attorney for the Apopka Canal Company, which was 
‘dered spread upon the minutes: 

Orlando, 
October 10, 1890 

Hon. F. P. Fleming, President Board of Trustees 
I. I. Fund, Tallahassee, Fla., 

Dear Sir — Judge Speer has received a copy of the 
resolutions of the Board of Trustees of the I. I. 
Fund upon the proposition which has been submit- 
ted by the Apopka Canal Company, and has re- 
quested me to acknowledge receipt thereof, and to 
call the attention of your Board to the omission of 
all mention of a certain point which was agreed 
upon in our conference. You will remember that 
the Board consented to waive the canal feature of 
the original contract in view of the more complete 
drainage that can be effected by the removal of all 
requirements to maintain the water in the canal at 
a navigable depth. It is true that the condition of 
the bond described in the resolution is to expend 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars in the drainage 
and reclamation of the land, but as explicit men- 
tion is also made in the resolutions of the original 
contract, it might seem that the money must be 
expended in drainage according to the térms 
thereof, which would obligate the company in its 
operations to regard the navigability of the canal. 
In consideration of this, and to avoid any possible 
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difficulties in the future, when the board may be 
constituted of persons ignorant of the full import of 
the understanding which has been reached, the 
canal company would respectfully suggest that a 
supplemental resolution be passed expressing the 
provision herein set forth. In all other respects the 
resolutions fully cover the terms of the canal 
company’s propostion and its acceptance. 

Hoping to hear from your Board at its earliest 
convenience, I am, respectfully yours, 

James M. Willcox Jr. 


The following resolution was then adopted: 

Whereas, The proposition made by the Apopka Canal Company to 
the Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund to purchase and drain 
the lands included in the contract with them which was accepted by 
resolution of the Board dated October 1, 1890, involved the elimination 
of the navigable feature of the canal as provided by the contract, and 
which was agreed to by that Board; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the said contract with the Apopka Canal Company 
be further modified by eliminating therefrom the agreement of said 
company to make the said canal navigable. 

December 27, 1890 — The following communication was read and 
spread upon the minutes: 


Orlando, Fla., 
December 23, 1890 


Hon. Francis P. Fleming, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of I. I. F. of Fla.: 


Dear Sir: — It becomes our duty as members of the 
committee which waited upon your Board in be- 
half of the Apopka Canal Company, in September 
last, to-report to you with reference to the payment 
of $10,000 which it was understood should be made 
by the Company by December 25th, in order to 
avail itself of the very liberal terms of your resolu- 
tion of October 1. 

We had every reasonable expectation until 
within the last three weeks, that the money could 
be raised, but owing to the financial panic which 
has been and is still existing, we find ourselves 
completely cut off for the present, from the sources 
to which we looked, and from all other channels 
through which money is usually derived for large 
business enterprises of the character contem- 
plated. We have made every effort among our 
stockholders and elsewhere to collect the funds 
necessary to meet our obligations which your 
Board informed us must be met by the first of the 
year, and also to place ourselves above the slight- 
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est suspicion of having trifled with your Board 
with regard to a matter so serious. 

We donot think it necessary to recite to youall 
the evidences of the stringency of the money mar- 
ket. One of our stockholders has been in Philadel- 
phia and New York, whence he has but recently 
returned, and reports that confidence is so shaken 
that it is impossible to induce capitalists to even 
consider the investment of money at a distance. 
This is all known to you. We could not have ad- 
vised you of our unsuccessful efforts before this, as 
we have just come from a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers where a last strong endeavor was made to 
secure the money; but many of them are absolutely 
unable to meet any extraordinary demand upon 
their resources, and all of them feel more or less 
the present hard times. We must, therefore, place 
ourselves upon your clemency, and ask for further 
indulgence in this matter which means so much to 
us and to a number of other good citizens of 
Florida, who can ill afford to lose the little that by 
hard work they have been enabled to invest in the 
stock of our company, and which in the aggregate 
amounts to more than $68,000. 

We think that within 90 days we can fight our 
way out of our present difficulties. Trusting that 
you will, under the circumstances, give this our 
report and application for indulgence all of the 
consideration that you can within the bounds of 
your duty, we assure you that the most strenuous 
endeavor will be made to satisfy the pecuniary 
requirements of your resolution by April 1st, 1891, 
believing that a change in the Northern money 
market will enable us to do so, and beg to sign 
ourselves, 

Respectfully yours, 
Leonard H. Davis 

J. G. Speer 

John M. Bryan 
Committee for A.C. Co. 


After due consideration the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Apopka Canal Company be allowed until April 
1st, 1891, to comply with the terms of the resolution adopted by this 
Board October 1st, 1890. 

March 31, 1891 — Messrs. Lemuel H. Davis and James M. Wilcox 
Jr., representing the Apopka Canal Company, appeared before the 
Board and requested that the Trustees make certain explanatory 
changes in the contract existing between said Company and the Board 
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of ‘lrustees, particularly as the nature of the approval of the State 
Engineer, and as to including as a part of the expenditures contem- 
plated by the contract and bond given by said Company, the amount of 
depreciation in value of the implements and appliances used in the 
drainage and reclamation of the lands. 

Whereupon the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That that portion of the resolution of the Board of Oc- 
tober Ist, 1890, as to the expenditure of thirty thousand dollars in 
drainage and reclamation be amended so as to read as follows: That the 
said Company will enter into a bond with approved sureties conditioned 
that they will expend the sum of thirty thousand dollars, within the next 
three years in the drainage and reclamation of said lands subject to the 
approval of the State Engineer as to the bona fide of such expenditures 
is such drainage and reclamation. 

Resolved further, that the difference between the actual cost of 
dredge boats and all implements and appliances employed by the 
Apopka Canal Company in the drainage and reclamation of the lands 
under its contract, and the value of the same at the time of the comple- 
tion of the work will be considered in part satisfaction of the obligation 
of the bond to be given by said Company. 

The following resolutions were also adopted: 

Whereas, a proposition has been made to this Board on behalf of 
the Apopka Canal Company, whereby one dollar per acre, the maximum 
price for swamp lands, has been offered for a tract of swamp and over- 
flowed lands lying along the easterly and north-easterly shore of Lake 
Apopka, described as all the unsurveyed portions of Sections 8, 9, 11, 12, 
15, 22, 23, 24 and the whole of Sections 10, 13, & 14, all in Township 21 
South of Range 27 East and also all the unsurveyed parts of Section 7, 
18, 19 & 30 of Township 21 South of Range 28 East. 

And Whereas, after an examination ofa plat of the said lands, this 
Board recognizes that they are a part of the system of drainage under- 
taken by the said Apopka Canal Company and have been partially 
reclaimed by the work heretofore performed by the said Apopka Canal 
Company. 

And Whereas, the Apopka Canal Company agrees that all the 
provisions of the drainage contract now existing between it and this 
Board shall be carried out and performed in so far as they are applicable 
to the said lands, Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in consideration of the maximum price aforesaid of 
one dollar per acre for the said lands, the receipt of two thousand dollars 
of which is hereby acknowledged, and of the performance of the said 
existing contract, this Board hereby agrees to convey all of the said 
lands to the said Apopka Canal Company or to its successors or assigns 
upon the receipt of the patent therefore from the United States and the 
payment of the balance of the purchase money, said lands to be surveyed 
by J. O. Fries, County Surveyor of Orange County, under the authority 
of this Board, and the conveyance of the Board to be based upon such 
surveys. 
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A bond was then presented on behalf of the Apopka Canal Com- 
pany, which was approved and ordered spread upon the minutes. 

December 15, 1892 — J. O. Fries, representing the Apopka Canal 
Company, appeared before the Board in reference to the purchase of 
certain unsurveyed lands on Lake Apopka described as follows: 


Section T R Acres 
Unsurveyed part in S. W. corner 2 21 27 4 
Unsurveyed part in Southside 3 Ze 320% 173.50 
Fractional part 8 21 206.82 
Fractional part 9 21 234.64 
Fractional part 10 21 430.40 
Unsurveyed part 11 21 494.30 
Unsurveyed part 12 21 202.00 
All 13 21 640.00 
Fractional part 14 21 636.93 
Fractional part 15 21 64.11 
Fractional part 23 21 185.30 
Fractional part 24 21 482.31 
Fractional part 25 21 1.34 
Unsurveyed part 7 21 28 3.65 
Unsurveyed part 18 21 28 187.32 
Unsurveyed part 19 21 28 171.84 
Unsurveyed part 30 21 28 32.50 


The Apopka Canal Company have paid $2,000 on the purchase of 
same March 31, 1891, now offered to pay the balance of $2,150.90 which 
is at the rate of one dollar per acre. These lands are unsurveyed and not 
yet patented to the State but as the said Apopka Canal Company is 
willing to take deeds from the State for said lands, on motion the 
proposition was accepted and the salesman directed to make deeds for 
the above described lands to said Apopka Canal Co. 

June 1, 1895 — The following report from Louis C. Massey, attor- 
ney for the Apopka Canal Company, was read and ordered spread upon 
the minutes: 


Tallahassee, 

May 13, 1895 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, 
I. I. F. of the State of Fla. 
Gentlemen — I am directed by the Apopka Canal 
Company to report to you that the company has 
expended or caused to be expended in drainage and 
reclamation over $30,000 before March 31, 1894, 
as required by its bond to your Honorable Body 
dated March 31, 1891. Since that date it has paid 
out or caused to be paid out a further sum suffi- 
cient to make the total expenditure $59,000 or 
$29,000 in excess of its contract. 

The bona fides of the expenditure to the ex- 

tent of $30,000 is subject under the contract to the 


approval of the State Engineer. The accounts and 
vouchers will be at his service or at yours at such 
time and place as your Honorable Body shall direct 
them to be produced. 
Yours respectfully, 
Louis C. Massey 
Attorney for Apopka 
Canal Company 
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It was ordered that Col. John Bradford be employed as the Engineer 
to examine and report upon the work of the Apopka Canal Company and 
that the statement of expenditures by said company be filed with the 
report when made to the Board. 

June 25, 1895 — The following report of Col. John Bradford, State 
Engineer, was presented and ordered spread upon minutes: 


Tallahassee, Florida, 
June 24, 1895 


To the Hon. Board Trustees, I. I. Fund of Florida. 


Sirs: — Pursuant to your instructions I have ex- 
amined the books, accounts and vouchers as pre- 
sented by Mr. Lemuel H. Davis of the Apopka 
Canal Co. From them I find that there has been 
expended from March 31, 1891 to March 31, 1894, 


the sum of $56,529.14. After deducting from this 
sum amounts to the amount of $8,161.13, as not 
properly belonging to the drainage and reclama- 
tion account, it leaves the amount $48,368.01 as 
having been expended in drainage and reclama- 
tion. Vouchers were shown whenever called for, 
and affidavits as to correctness of accounts offered 
by both Mr. Davis and the company’s engineer, J. 
O. Fries, but were not required. In addition to the 
above the books show an expenditure of 
$12,430.88 since March 31, 1894, much of which 
was for drainage and reclamation. 

Although not instructed by your Board to do 
so I examined much of the work done and find the 
capacity of the canal largely increased by widen- 
ing and by grading its bottom. A large number of 
subsidiary ditches have been cut and old ones 
cleaned out, reported by the company’s engineer to 
be 27 miles of ditches from three to nine feet wide. 
The company has a small force still engaged in 
improving the work. I am most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
John Bradford 
State Engineer 
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March 28, 1896 — Col. John Bradford, acting state engineer, and 
L. B. Wombwell, Commissioner of Agriculture, made their report of the 
examination of the work of draining and reclaiming the lands around 
Lake Apopka, by L. H. Davis, as follows: 


Tallahassee, Florida 
January 13, 1896 
To the Hon. Board of Trustees, I. I. Fund 


Sirs: Pursuant to your instructions we have ex- 
amined the lands and canals of the Apopka Canal 
Company, and beg leave to report as follows: 

The waters of the Lake and canal are lower 
than when seen in May and the saw-grass lands 
appear quite dry — little or no water in the small 
ditches. The flow in the main canal has been 
checked for some time for fear of making the saw 
grass too dry for the growing crops. 

It is charged that the main canal is not graded 
in its bottom. This under the circumstances it was 
impossible to do, as the company who did the first 
work dug out many deep places and holes, the 
bottom of which could not be reached by any proper 
grade line. They have however graded the bottom 
giving a regular fall where it was not already too 
deep. This is attested by the very uniform velocity 
of the current in the canal. The attention of the old 
Company (of the Apopka Canal Company) was 
several times called by the State Engineer to the 
shallow places in the canal particularly through 
the clay or “marl cut” which of course limited the 
capacity of the canal to these shallow places. Ac- 
companying this is a paper showing diagrams of 
cross sections of some of these points taken before 
the work of deepening was begun. These diagrams 
show at a glance the increase of the capacity of the 
Canal by this last work. 

As to the capacity of the canal at the Rail Road 
Bridge a large increase has been made possible in 
the rebuilding of the Bridge which has been taken 
advantage of by the Canal Company. They have 
also straightened the Canal in the approach to the 
Bridge and the objections reported by the State 
Engineer on May 26, 1890, do not now exist. As to 
the capacity of the Canal “for a mile or more” 
above Lake Beauclair where it is claimed that the 
new Co. has done no work, we find on examination 
that the Canal there has greater capacity than 
through the Apopka saw grass above the Railroad 
being deeper and with less current. There is no bar 
forming at its entrance into the Lake. 


After a thorough examination we feel satis- 
fied that the amount ($30,000.00) required to be 
expended on the work has been expended in drain- 
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age and reclamation. 

Whether this will prove to be sufficient for the 
full drainage and reclamation of the lands time 
alone can tell. The capacity of the canal and the 
subsidiary ditches has been tested to some extent 
by the very wet spring of 1895 but there has been 
no such season of unusual rainfall as in the winter 
and spring of 1889-90. 

John Bradford, 
State Engineer 
L. B. Wombwell 


Mr. Davis having already paid for all the State lands claimed to 
have been drained or reclaimed at the rate of one dollar per acre, 
received a deed for the same, it was ordered that the Secretary cancel 
and surrender the bond given by L. H. Davis to expend the amount of 
$30,000.00 in draining and reclaiming the lands around Lake Apopka, 
and said bond was cancelled in presence of the Board and forwarded to 
Mr. Davis. i 

The Treasurer was ordered to pay Col. John Bradford the sum of 
One Hundred and Twenty Five Dollars for his services to the Board in 
said examination. 

Attest: 
W. M. MelIntosh Jr. H. L. Mitchell 
Secretary President 


Appendix II 


CORPORATE LIMITS OF OAKLAND 
UNDER THE ORIGINAL CHARTER 


From the quarter-section post on the East section of Township 22 
South Range 27 East, run 371.4 feet north on Section line to find 
starting point; From this point run West (at 90° with Section line on the 
east) 550.8 feet, thence North at 90° 625.5 feet, Thence West at 90° 
1636.4 feet, Thence South at 90° 625.5, Thence West at 90° 1238.9 feet, 
Thence South at 90° 2244 feet, thence East at 90° 3426.1 feet, thence 
north at 90° 2244 feet to the place of beginning, containing 200 acres. 

The corporate limits under the 1959 charter added to the above 
legal description (Section 1.02 Boundaries) 

From the % Section post on the East line of Section 20, Township 22 
South, Range 27 East run 371.4 feet North on the Section line to fix 
starting point: from this point run West (at 90° with section line on the 
East) 550.8, thence North at 90° 625.5 feet, thence West at 90° 1636.4 
feet, thence South at 90° 625.5 feet, thence West at 90° 1238.9 feet, 
thence South at 90° 2244 feet, thence East at 90° 3676.1 feet, thence 
North 234.2 feet, thence West 250 feet to the West line of said Section 20, 
thence North along said section line 793.85 feet, thence Easterly along 
the South line of Oakland Heights as recorded in Plat Book U, page 30 of 
the Public Records of Orange County, Florida, 844.14 feet, thence North 
482.46 feet, thence West 844.14 feet thence North 733.49 feet to the 
point of beginning. Also that land lying within the Right of Way of 
Fourth Street and Sixth Street as shown on the Plat of the Town of 
Oakland as recorded in Plat Book B, pages 99 and 100 of the Public 
Records of Orange County, Florida, when said streets are projected 
North to the waters of Lake Apopka. 

Under Oakland’s original charter the corporate limits of the town 
included 200 acres. When a new charter was granted by the State in 
1959, the corporate limits were extended to include approximately ten 
additional acres. As the legal boundaries stand today in 1973, the legal 
description of the Town of Oakland contains approximately 210 acres. 
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Hughey, J. W., 67 

| Family, 116-118 
Hull, Horace S., 52 
Hull, Mrs. Horace, ae 
Hull, S. B., 65, 66, 67 
Hunt, A. L., 15 
Hunt, Helen, 15(n) 
Hunt, R. L., Jr., 17 
Hunt, Roland, 52 
Hunt, W. W., 17 
Hunter, Miss A. C., 64 
Hunter, Rev. S. L., 51 
Hurley, Arthur, 28, 54, 65, 67 
Hurley, Mrs. Arthur, 22, 53 
Hurley Family, 108-111 
Husband, Donald, 40 
Husband, Eliza, 40 
Husband, Grace, 40 
Husband, Jeanette, 40 
Husband, J. P., 40 
Husband, Rae, 40 
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Indian Removal Commission, 2 
Internal Improvement Fund, 6 
Inter-Ocean 19 

Iserman, Helen, 65 

Island Lake, 9 

Ivey, M. L., 69 


Jackson, J. G., 4,5 
Jackson, Mark, 54 
Jackson, Mary, 5 
Jackson, Sansparilla, 5 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West R. R., 7 


Jacksonville Times, 17 
James, W. W., 31 

Jamison, Mabel, 64 

Jesup, Thomas §., 1 

Jewett, Victoria, 69 

Johnny Jones Shows, 42 
Johns Lake, 5, 20, 28, 37, 44 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs., 22 
Johnston, J. E., 67 
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Joiner, J. N., 67 
Jones, A. E., 52, 67 
Jones, Rev. C. E., 51 


Kammon, Mrs. Brown, 68 
Kauffman, Henry, 22, 32 
Kauffman, Hy, 31, 33 
“Keturah,”, 29 

Key West, 18 

Killarney, 15, 22, 29 
Kirton, J. S., 68 

Kirton, Mrs. J. S., 68 
Knight, Ada, 50 


Lake Apopka, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 24, 37, 43, 


57, 58, 73, 74, 75 
Lake Apopka-Lake Dora Canal, 20 
Lake Brim, 2 
Lake County, 4, 64 
Lake Dora, 6 
Lake Hancock, 37 
Lakeland, 7 
Lake Monroe, 7, 9, 14 
Lakeville, 9 
Lame, J.S., 31 
Largo, 15, 41 
Latham, Rev. W. L., 51 
Leake, Miss Alice, 64 
Lee, Mrs. A. L., 69 
Lege, Curtis, 52 
Lehmann, Karl, 52 
Leman, Mary Lou, 68 
Lewis, N. L., 31, 32 
Lissberger, L. & Co., 13 
Little, Minnie, 68 
Littlefield, Miss C., 65 
Longwood, 7, 9, 17, 64 
Longwood Junction, 9 
Lummus, Robert A., 52 


McCorkle, Rev. S. V., 25, 28, 47, 49, 51 
McCorkle, Bell, 25 
McFarland, Handsome, 70 
McKee, Ida, 69 

McKinnon, Dan, 66, 67, 73 
McKinnon, Mrs. Dan, 50 
McKinnon Family, 112-113 
McKinnon, Dr. J. F., 51 
McKinnon, Margaret, 50, 73 
McLane, Capt., 15 
McMillan, Beryl, 66 
McMillan, J. D., 

McMillan, M. Y., 67 
McMillan, Neil, 52 

McNab, R. L., 59 

McQuaig, Ottis, 52 
McQuarters, Eva., 65 
McRae, C. O., 52 


Macchi, Robert, 52 
MacDonald, J. R., 39 
MaclInnes, Angus, 52 
MacLeod, Alastair, 17 
MacLeod, William, 14 
Madox, Viola, 65 
Maitland, 49, 64 
Manatee, 25, 28 
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Mann, F. F., 67 

Marden, Clyde M., 52 

Martin & Holbrook, 19 
Martin, J. D., 55 

Martin, ort 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 29 
Mason, Z. H., 

Masterbrook, Garett 52 
Mathis, Rev., 47 

Matthews, E. Lee, 61 
Maurice, Mr. & Mrs. Charles, 40, 55 
Mellonville, 4 

Menefee, Tom, 24 

Merrill & Webster, 19 
Merritt, John, 69 

Methodist Church, 53-54 
Michael Family, 140-144 
Michael, James C., 1 

Michael, John C., 1, 11, 39, 42 
Michael, Stephen, 40 

Miller, H, 

Milretend. & Hare 19 
Millholland House, 2 
Millholland, R. D., 19, 28, 51 
Mink, Augusta, H., 11 

Mink, Carson, 52 

Mink, I. M., 67 

Mink, T. M., 68 

Montgomery, er 47 
Morgan, E. C., 

Montverde, 4 

Monroe, 9 

Moore, Florence, 65, 66 
Moore, W. A., 31 

Morrison, E. E., 59 

Morton, Mr. & Mrs. William, 47 
Murphy, Miss A., 61 

Murray, H. J., 52 

Myers, John, 52, 53 


Neal, Dr. J. Ralph, 51 
Newton, A. B., 65 
Nixon, W. V., 74 
Nobis Studios, 53 


Oakland Corporate Limits, 185 

Oakland Dramatic Club, 24 

Oakland Hotel, 39 

Ocoee, 4, 20, 30, 44, 61, 64 

Okahumpka, 4 

Olson, Lloyd A., 53 

Olustee, 27 

Opera House, 17 

Orange Belt Investment Co., 11, 13,14, 15, 
22, 24, 31 

Orange Belt Railroad, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17, 
18, 20 

Orange County, 63, 74 

Orlando, 4, 21, 27, 40, 44, 58, 61, 68, 74 

Orlando Bank & Trust Co., 68 

Osteen, J. A., 66 

Osuchee, 1 

Oviedo, 1, 61, 65 
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Paola, 9 

Paquin, W.E. 

Patterson, ae 68, 69, 70 


Pell-Clarke, 26 
Pemberton, 51 

Perkins, E. D. M., 59 
Perkins peamlys, 133- 134 
Perkins, J. W., 

Perkins, Sie 49 
Peters, Hannah, 65 
Petris, Ed, 52 

Petris Family, 119-120 
Petris, Gyula, 30 

Petris, J. E., 11, 17, 39, 58, 59, 66, 67 
Petris, Mrs. J. E., 27 
Petris, Velma, 27, 28 
Pettyjohn, D. C., 52 
Pierson, 11 

Pinellas Point, 11 
Pitblade, Rev. G., 58 
Pitchford, James, 52 
Plant, Henry B., 15, 24 
Population Chart, 70 
Porter, Joseph Y., 63 
Powell, Miss Annie, 65 
Powell, Rev. Hugh E., 51 
Powell, Rev. W. W., 51 
Presbyterian Church, 47-53 
Preston, Mr., 28 

Preston, 8. M., 31 
Prince, Lulu, 63, 64 
Pylman, John, 52 


Query, Rev. L. H., 51 


Railey, Rev. F. G., 51 
Rawan, W. R., 31, 32 
Reames, W. N., 67 
Reasoner, Helen, 65 
Reeves, George, 52 
Reeves Settlement, 47 
Reneaue, Paul A., 54 
Renfrew, J. H., 31, 32 
Reporter, The, 26 
Rhodes, Vilma, 41 
Richards’ Gazette, 19 
Richardson, H. H., 15 
Richardson, J. A., 64 
Robinson, Beauclaire, 44 
Rock Springs, 1 
Rogers, Lovelock & Fritz, 53 
Rogers, Nora, 66 

Root, Charles A., 52 
Roney, Beulah, 67, 68 
Roper, B. H., 67 
Roper, E. O., 67 

Roper, Lelia, 66, 68 
Roper P. H., 30 

Roper, P. N., 19 
Roper, Rebecca, 20 
Roper, Roy, 27 

Roper, R. R., 67 

Roper, W. C., 59 
Roper, W. F., 9, 67 
Roper, William, 4 
Ross, Jack, 52 

Ross, Mrs. Jack, 50 
Rudd, Mrs. 27 

Rush, Dr. W. B., 19, 22(n), 29 


Sadler, Douglas, 52, 65 
Sadler Family, 85-91 
Sadler, J. C., 29(n), 52 
Sadler, Mrs. J. C., 50 
Sadler, J. E., 52 


neck J. H., 19, 22, 29, 50, 51, 65, 67, 68, 
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Safford, Leandro T., 17 
Sanford, 4, 5, 7, 13, 28, 40, 41, 47, 49, 60 
Sanks, Miss E. L., 69 
Schools, 59-70 
Seaboard Air Line, 15 
Seaboard Coast Line, 15, 74 
Seawell, Thomas, 65 
Seidner, Roy, 54 
Seminoles, 1 
Seminole War, ef 
Sermons, Charlotte, 69 
Sessoms, C. T., 67 
Seventh Day Adventists, 49 
Shannenbarger, Helen, 65 
Sharpe, P. F., 67 
Sheahan, J. F., 17 
Sheperd, Media, 69 Sheperd, Fred, 52 
Sherman, Robert, 52 
Shoupe, Clifford, "40 
Spoupes Pat, 40 
sereer, G., 67 
ey, R. A, 55 

Sane W. H., 52 
Simpson, Wallace, 14 
Sims, Capt. B. M., 20 
Sims, Claudia, 69 
Sims, Dr., 26 
Smallbone Family, 149 
Smallbone, Thomas, 40, 43, 55, 67 
Smith, Agnes Cross, 41 
Smith, Ann, 43 
Smith, C. F. M., 40, 42, 44, 57, 58, 67 
Smith, Charles, 43 
Smith Family, 135-136 
Smith, G. T., 65 
Smith, Harry, 53 
Smith, R. F., 11, 31 
Smith, W. A., 51 
South Florida Railroad, 7, 9 
Southern Express Co., 19 
South Florida Sentinel, 21 
Southern Publishing Company, 17 
Southern Sun, 17(n), 32 
Speer, Arthur, 19, 20, 28, 67 
Speer, Mrs. Ed, 28 
Speer Family, 77-84 
Speer, Gertie, 65, 66 
Speer, Isophenia, 5 
Speer, J. G., 20, 59 
Speer, James Gamble, 2, 4,5, 9, 19, 20, 25, 

26, 31, 47, 48, 49, 51, 53, 59, 60 
Speer, Mrs. J. G., 24, 50 
Speer, J. G. & Co., 19 
Speer, Mrs. M. E., 47 
Speer Park, 37 
Speer, R. G., 67 
Spencer, Dean, 57 
Spencer, D. W., 17 
Stacey, Rev. C. L., 50 
Stanford, C. L., 52 
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Stanford, David J., 52 
Starke Lake, 4 

Starr, S. D., 52 
Steinbach, Rev., 54 
Stetson, Geo. W. Co., 9, 13 
Still, W. W., 52 

St. Johns River, 5 

St. Petersburg, 9, 13, 14 
Stone, Keith, 52 

Story, Will, 25, 65, 66, 67 
Stotsbury, Ed. T., 14 
Street, Edward, 52 
Strong, W. A., 31 
Strozier, G. J., 65 
Stuart-Martin, Rev., 55 
Stubbs, Rev. G. W., 54 
Sweetapple, Henry, 7,11 
Sylvan Lake, 9 


Tallahassee, 11, 19 

Tampa, 25 

Tanner, E., 67 

Tanner, E. B., 67 

Tappey, Rev. J. F., 51 

Tarpon ad 15 

Tate, Rev. G. T 

Tavares, 27 

Tavares, Apopka & Gulf Railroad, 15 
Tavares & Gulf Railroad, 15, 21, 29 
Taylor, A. M., 9, 11, 14, 31, 32 
Taylor, Eva, 65, 66 

Taylor, Joseph, 15, 17 

Teal, Hilton, 53 

Teasley, C. E., 40, 41 

Telford, Rev., 47 

Thanksgiving, 22 

Thomas, Charles, 32 

Thomas, W., 31 

Thompson, Alexander, 69 
Thompson, C. F., 32 

Thompson, Gerald B., 53 
Thompson, Rev. 8. C., 58 

Thoren, Rollo, 52 

Tilden, C. G., 50, 52, 73 

Tilden, C. H., 19, 40, 51, 67, 73 
Tilden, C. H., 50 

Tilden, Clara, 59 

Tilden Family, 92-104 

Tilden, Grace, 68 

Tilden, L. F., 5, 19, 50, 53, 59, 65, 67, 73 
Tilden, L. W., 8, 9, 23, 29, 50, 51, 55, 66, 67 
Tilden, Wilber, 51 

Tildenville, 5, 27, 37, 41, 53, 65, 67, 68 
T. O. & H. Junction, 9 

Tolstoy, Count Andrey, 14(n) ' 
Traer, K. P., 32 

Trett, Rev. J. R., 51 

Trimble, F. H., 68 

Trovillion, Allen, 53 

Tubbs, G. C., 74 

Tucker, Capt., 21, 25 

Turpin, Edward, 53 

Tustenuggee, Chief Halleck, 1 
Umdenstock, Marian, 41 
Umdenstock, Myrtle, 41 

Union Club, 15, 17, 24, 37 
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Valdez, Albert C., 52 

Van der Meer, Jacob, 52 
Van der Meer, James, 52 
Van Deventer, Theodore H. Jr., 52 
Veech, Alex B. dr., 52 
Vick, Dewey, 61 

Vick, Ezekiel C., 61, 67, 68 
Vick Family, 145-146 
Vining, W. P., 64, 66 
Vipen, H., 55 

Vivian, A. E., 55 


Wahoo Swamp, Battle of, 1 
Wait, Mr. & Mrs., 22 
Walker, Albert, 52 

Walker, Mrs. Albert, 11, 73 
Walker, Robert, 54 
Warner, C. A., 64 

Watson, Perina, 69 

Webb, S. H., 69 

Weddell, J. H., 54, 56 
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West Apopka, 4 

Westbrook, Whitlow, 68 
Weston, J. S. P., 68 
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West range Drug Co., 40 
Whipple, 66, 67 
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Willis, Ed, 24, 28, 30 
Willis Family, 105-107 
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Willis Nie 'me oe #20! 
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Willis, Nellie, 28, 59 
Willis, Robert C., 52 
Willis, Roscoe, 51 
Willis, S. T., 67 
Wilson, Rev. S. L., 50, 51 
Wilson, W. C., 67 
Windsor Hotel, 23, 26 
Winkleman, Dora, 50 
Winkleman, John, 19, 28 
Winkleman, 0. F..6 
Winter, Sherrill, 52 
Winter Garden, 67, 73, 74 
Winter Garden, First National Bank of, 40 
Winter Garden Jou al, 51 
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Wise, Carrie, 63 
Wise, Mrs. C. E., 47, 50, 61 
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Wise, George E., 27 
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